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ADVERTISEMENT. 



lo improve the habits and raise the 
principles of the mass of the people, at a 
time when their dangers and temptations, 
moral and political, were ipultiplied be- 
yond the example of any other period in 
our history, was the motive which impelled 
the writer of these two volumes to devise 
and prosecute the institution of the Cheap 
Repository. It was undertaken with an 
humble wish to counteract, not only vice 
and profligacy on the one hand, but error, 
discontent and false religion on the other. 
As an appetite for reading had from va- 
rious causes been increasing among the 
inferior ranks, it was judged expedient at 
this critical period to supply such whole- 
some aliment as might give a new direc- 
tion to the public taste, and abate the 
relish for those corrupt and impious 
publications which the consequences of 
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IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

the French Revolution have been fatally 
pouring in upon us. 

The success of this plan exceeded the 
most sanguine hopes of its projector. 
Above two miUions of Tracts were sold 
the first year, besides very large numbers 
in Ireland. The author, at the desire of 
her friends, has selected for the present 
publication those tracts which were 
written by herself, and which, when 
printed singly, were distinguished from 
those written by others by the signature 
Z. And as these stories, though princi- 
pally ^ are not adapted exclicshely to the 
inferior classes, they are here presented 
to the public in an enlarged and im- 
proved form. • 

♦ They continue to be very extensively circu- 
hited in their original form of single Tracts by 
Evans in Long Lane, Smithfield, and Hatchard in 
Piccadilly* 
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Mr. FANTOM, 

THE NEW FASHIONSD PHILOSOPSEB, 

AND 

HIS MAN WILLUM. 



]VIr« Fantom was a retail trader in the 
city of London. As he had no turn to 
any expensive vices» he was reckoned a 
sober decent man, but he was covetous 
and proud, selfish and conceited. As 
soon as he got forward in the world, his 
vanity began to display itself, though not 
in the ordinary method, that of making a 
figure and living away ; but still he was 
tormented with a longing desire to draw 
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2 HISTOEY OF MR. FANTOM. 

public notice, and to distinguish himself. 
He felt a general sense of discontent at 
what he was, with a general ambition 
to be something which he was ' not j but 
this desire had not yet turned itself to 
any particular object. It was not by his 
money he could hope to be distinguished, 
for half his acquaintance had more, and a 
man must be rich indeed to be noted for 
his riches in London. Mr. Fantom's 
mind was a prey to vain imaginations. 
He despised all those little acts of kind- 
ness and charity which every man is 
called to perforiA every day ; and while 
he was contriving grand schemes, which 
lay quite out of his reach, he neglected 
the ordinary duties of life, which lay 
directly before him. Selfishness was his 
governing principle. He fancied: he was 
lost in the mass of general society ; and 
the usual meam of attaching importance 
to insignificance occurred to him ; Uiat 
of getting itito political clubs and so- 
cieties. To be connected with a party 
would at least -make him'known to that 
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party, be it ever so low and contemptible ; 
and this local importance it is which 
draws off vain minds from those scenes of 
general usefulness, in which, though they 
are of more value, they are of less dis* 
tinction. 

About this time he got hold of a 
famous little bodt written by the I^ew 
Philosopher, Thomas Faine, whose pes* 
tilent doctrines have gone about seeking 
whom they may destroy : these doctrines 
found a iready entrance into Mr. Fan^ 
tom^s mind ; a mind at once shallow and 
inquisitive, speculative and vain, am- 
bi tious and dissatisfied. As al most every 
book wius new to him, he fell into the 
common error of those who begin to read 
late in life, — that of thinking that what 
be did not know himself, was equally new 
to others ; an|i he was apt to fancy that he 
and the author he was reading were the 
only two people in the world who knew 
any thing. This book led to the grand 
discovery : he had now found what his 
heart panted after, -^ a way to distmguish 
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4 HISTORY OF MR. FANTOM, 

himself. To start out a full-grown philo- 
sopher at once, to be wise without edu- 
cation, to dti^pute without learning, and 
to make proselytes without argument, 
was a short cut to fame, which well 
suited his vanity and his ignorance. 
He rejoiced that he had been so clever 
as to examine for. himself, pitied his . 
friends who. took things upon trust, and 
was resolved to assert the freedom of his 
own mind. To a man fond a£ bold 
novelties and daring'^paradoxes, solid ar- 
gument would be flat, and truth would 
be dull, merely because it is not new. 
Mr. Fantom believed, not in proportion 
to the strength of the evidence, but to 
the impudence of the assertion. The 
trampling' on holy ground with dirty 
shoes, the smearing the sanctuluy with 
filth and mire, the calling prophets and 
apostles by the most scurrilous wanes 
.was new, and dashing, and dazzling. 
Mr. Fantom, now being set free from 
the chains Of slavery and superstition^ 
was resolved to show his zeal ia the 
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usual way, by trying to free others ; but 
it would have hurt his vanity had he 
known that he was the convert of a man 
who had written only for; the vulgar, 
,who had. ifwenied jioiimg^ no not eveo 
one idea of original wickedness j but 
who had stooped to rake up out of the 
kennel of infidelity, all the loathsome 
dregs and offal dirt, which politer un- 
believers had thrown away as too gross 
and !o£fensiv^ for their better bred 
readers* 

Mr. Faintom, who jconsidered that a 

philosophei: and politiciaii must set up 

.with a little sort of stock in trade, now 

pick^ up all the common-place notions 

/against Chrisdianity and govefnmeaf, 

which have been an^swered a hundred 

times over ; these he kept by liim ready 

cut and dried, and brought out in all 

i companies with a zeal which would have 

: done honour to a better cause, but which 

.the friends to a better cause are not so 

.apt ^ to discover. He soon got all the 

cant of the new school. He prated about 
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narrotmesSf and ignorance^ aod bigo&y^ 
wtid prejudice f zodpriestcrqfif 9nd,tyrant^j 
dn the one hand ; and on the other, of 
public goody the iMe qf numkmdy atkl 
Uiep<di1yy and candour ^ and toleralkmj 
and above alU benevolence. Benevolence, ^ 
he said» made up the whole of religion, 
and all the other parts of it were notliing 
Imt cant; and jargon, and hypocrisy. 
•By badevolence he imderstood a gloomy 
and indefinite anxiety about the happi- ^ 
ness of people with whom he was utterly 
disconnected, and whom Providence had 
put it out of his reach eit^r to serve or 
injure. And by the haj^piness this be- 
<nevolence was so anxious to promote, 
he meant an exemption from the power 
^of the laws, and an emanci^mtion frcmi 
tbe restraints of religion, conscience, and 
moral obligation^ 

Finding, however, that he made little 
impression 6n his old club at the Cat and 
Bagpipes^ he grew tired of their conq^aay* 
This club consisted of a few sober citi- 
zens, who met of an evening for a little 



harmless recsedtida aftor bositieBS : their 
object was, not to vefomi parliament, but 
their own i^ops ; not ta. corrtet tlie 
^adxtses of govenunent^ but of paridb 06- 

• 

ficer»; not to cure the excesses of admi* 
msUBtSMif but of their own porters and 
s^prentiiCes ^ to talk over the news of 
the daj with<Mit aspiring to direct the 
events of it. They read the papers wt& 
that anxiety which every honest inan 
feels in the daily history of hia countny. 
But as. trade, which they Sd iHauderstand, 
flourished, they were careful not to re- 
probate those public measures, by wiuch 
it was protected, and which they did not 
understand. In such tnibulent tipma it 

:Was a comfort to each to &el he ynm a 

• 

tradesman,, and not a statennan ; that he 
was not caUed to responsibility for a trust 
for which he found he had no talents, 
while he was at full liberty to employ the 
talents he really possessed, in fairly 
amassing a fortune, of which the laws 
would be (he best guardian, and govern- 
ment the best securify. Thus a legiti- 
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8 BISTORT 09 MB. PAXTfOU. 

mate self-love, regulated by prudence, 
and restrained by principle, produced 
peaceable subjects and good citizens; 
while in Fantom a boundless selfishness 
and inordinate vanity converted a discon- 
tented trader into a turbulent pditician. 
, There was, however, one member of 
the Cat and Bagpipes whose society he 
could not resolve to give up, though 
they seldom agreed, as indeed no two 
men in the same class and habits of life 
could less resemble each other. Mr. 
Trueman was an honest, plain, sitnple- 
hearted tradesman of the good old cut, 
who feared God and followed his busi- 
ness ; he went to church twice on Sun- 
days, and minded his shop all the .week, 
spent frugally, gave liberally, and saved 
moderately. He lost, however, some 
ground in Mr. Fantom's esteem, because 
he paid his taxes without disputing, and 
read his Qible without doubting. 

Mr. Fantom now began to be tired of 
every thing in trade except the profits of 
it ; for the more the word liberality was 
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in his mouth, the more did aelfishne$s 
gain dominion in his heart He, how- 
ever> resolved to retire for a while into 
the country, and deyote his time to his 
new plans, schemes, theories, and projects 
for the public good. A life of talking, 
and reading, and writitag, and disputipg, 
and teaching, and prro'sely tipg now struck 
him as the only liie ; so he soon^ set out 
for the country with his family : for un- 
happily Mr. Fantom^had been the hus« 
band of a very worthy woman many years 
before the new philosophy had discovered 
that marriage was a sh^^meful infringe* 
ment on human liberty, and an abridg- 
ment of the rights of man* To this 
family was now added his new footman^ 
: William Wilson, whom he had taken 
.with a good character out of a sober 
.family. Mr. Fantom was no sooner set- 
tled than he wrote to invite Mr. Trueman 
to come and pay him a visit, for he would 
have burst if he could not have got some 
one to whom he might display his new 
.kttowledgje,:and his new house j he knew 
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10 HISTORY OF MR* rAKTOH« 

that if on the one hand Trueman was no 
tscholar, yet on the other he was no fool ; 
and though he despised his prytudces^ 
yet he thought he might be made a good 
decoy duck f for if he could once bring 
Trueman over, the whole club at the Cat 
and Bagpipes might be brought to follow 
his example ; and thus he might see him- 
self at the head of a society of his own 
prosdytes; the supreme object bf a 
modem philosopher's simbition. True^ 
man came accordingly. He soon found 
' that however he might be shocked at the 
impious doctrines his friend maintained, 
yet that an important lesson might be 
learned even from the worst enemies of 
truth ; namely, an eva: wakeful attention 
-to their grand object If they set out 
^th talking of trade or politics, of pri- 
vate news or public idltirs, still Mr. Fan- 
torn was ever on the watch to hitch in 
his darling doctrines ; whatever he beg^m 
with, he w^ sure to end witii a pert 
squib at the 9ible^ a vapid jest oh the 
t^te^9 1^ miseries of siiqperotition, and 
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the blessbigs of liberty and . equality, 
« Oh i" said Truemanto himself, <*.when 
** shall I see Christians half so much in 

earnest ? Why is it that dmost all 

zeal is on the wrong side ?" 

" Well, Mn Fantom," aaid Trueman 
one day at breakfast, ^<'I am afraid you 
^ are leading but an idle sort of life 
« here**'— •** Idle, sir !'* said Eantom ; 
'* I now first begin to live to some pur- 
^* pose ; I have indeed lost toq much 
** time, and wasted my talents on a little 
** retail trade, in which one is of no 
'* note ; one can't distinguish one's self/' 
~^< So much the better," said True- 
man; ^ I had rather not distinguish 
*< myseli^ unless it was by leading a 
<^ better life than my neighbours. There 
<< is nothing I should dread more than 
<< being talked about. I dare say now 
'< heaven is in a good measure fiUed 
** with people whose names were nevet- 
** heard out of their own street and 
<< village. So I beg leave not to dis- 
^* tmguisii mysdf." — ** Yes, but one 
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12 HISTORY OF MR< PAHTOM« 

<* may, if it ia only by signing one^s 
'< name to ah essay or paragraph in a 
" newspaper/' said Fantom. " Heaven 
'< keep John Trueman's name out of a 
** newspaper/' interrupted he in a fri^t ; 
" for if it be there, it must either be 
'* found in the Old Bailey or the Bank- 
"riipt List, unless indeed I were to 
<< remove shop, or sell off my old stock. 
*< Well, but, Mr. Fantom, you, I sup- 
'^ pose, are now as happy as the day is 
« long?*' — «* O yes," replied Fantom 
with a gloomy si^h, which gave the lie 
to his words, " perfectly happy! I 
wonder you do not give up all your 
sordid employments, and. turn poli- 
« tician r — « Sordid indeed !" said 
Trueman; ** do not call names, Mr. 
<^ Fantom ; I shall never be ashamed of 
my trade. What is it has made this 
country so great? a country whose 
merchants are princes? It is trade, 
<< Mr. Fantom, trade. I cannot say in- 
^^ deed, as well as I love business, but 
<^ now and then, when I am over- 
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HISTORY OF MR. FANTOM. 13 

^^ worked, I wish I had a little more time 
<< to look after my soul; but the fear 
<< that I should not devote the time, if I 
<< had it, to that best purpose, makes me 
work on : though often, when I am 
balancing my accounts, I tremble, lest 
I should neglect to balance the grand 
'< account. But still, since, like you, I 
<< am a man of no education, I am more 
<* afraid of the temptations of leisure, 
^^ than of those of business. I never was 
*' bred to read more than a chapter in 
<< the Bible, or some other good book, 
or the Magazine and Newspaper ; and 
all that I can do now, after shop is 
'< shut, and take a walk with my children 
<< in the fields besides. But if I had 
<< nothing to do from morning to night, 
<* I might be in danger of turning poli- 
«< tician or philosopher. No, neighbour 
<< Fantom, depend upon it, that where 
<< tliere is no learning, next to God's 
<< grace, the best preservative of human 
'* virtue is business. As to oar political 
<< societies^ like the armies in the Cave 
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« of AdullatH) * every man that is in 

< distress, and every man that is in 

< debt, and every man that is discon- 

< tented, will always jmn themselves 
« unto them/ ** 

^Fantom. You have narrow views, True- 
man. What can be more delightful, than 
to see a paper of one's own in print 
iagainst tyranny and superstition, con- 
trived with so much ingenuity that, 
though the law is on the look-out for 
treason and blasphemy, a little change of 
name defeats its scrutiny. For instance ; 
you may stigmatize England under the 
name of Rome, and Ckristkmity under 
that of Ptypery. The true way is to 
attack whatever you have a mind to in- 
jure, under another name, and the best 
means to destroy the use of a thing, is 
to produce a few incontrovertible facts 
against the abuses of it. Our late travel- 
lers have inconceivably helped on the 
cause of the New Philosophy, in their 
ludicrous narratives of ciledulity, mira- 
cles, indulgencies, and processions, in 
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popish eountiies, all which they ridicule 

under the broad And general nktn^ of 

Religion, Ghristiamty, and the Church^ 

'< And are not ^ou ashamed to defend 

« such knavery ?** said Ml-. Truemaii. 

" Those who have a great object to 

«* accomplish/* replied Mr. Fantom, 

/< must not be nice about the means. 

•* But to return to yourself Trueman ; 

** in your little Cotifin^d i^ituation you 

" can be rftio use/'—" That I defty/^ 

interrupted Tiiieman ; << I have filled all 

^* the parish offices with some credit 

" I never took a bribe at ah election, no 

^ not so much ad a treat ; I take care of 

" my apprenticed, and do not set them a 

^^ bad example by itmning to plays and 

« Saifier*s Wells in the wfeek, or JRUuting 

*^ about in a gig all day on Sundays j 

^* for I look upon it that the country 

^* jaunt of the master on Sundays ex- 

^< poses hid servants to more danger than 

'< their whole week's temptatiidns in trade 

^^ put together." 

Fantcmk I once had the same vulgar 
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prejudices about the Church and the 
Sabbath, and all that antiquated stuff. 
But even on your own narrow principles, 
how can a thinking being spend his Sun- 
day better (if he must lose one day in 
seven by having any Sunday at all) than 
by going into the country to admire the 
works of nature ? 

Trueman. I suppose you mean the 
works of Grod : for I never read in the 
Bible that nature made any thing. I 
should rather think that she herself was 
made by Him who made all things ; by 
Him, who, when he said <' thou shalt not 
" murder/* said also, " thou shalt keep 
" holy the Sabbath-day.*' But now do 
you really think that all that multitude of 
coaches, chariots, chaises, vis-a-vis, booby- 
hutches, sulkies, sociables, phaetons, 
gigs, curricles, cabrioles, chairs, stages, 
pleasure-carts, and horses, which crowd 
our roads ; all those country-houses with- 
in reach, to which the London friends 
pour in to the gorgeous Sunday feast, 
which the servants are kept from church 

5 
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HISTORY OF MR, FANTOM. 1? 

to dress ; all those public houses under 
the signs of which you read these allur^ 
ing words, an ordinary on sunbays ; 
I say, do you really believe th^t all those 
houses and' carriages are crammed with 
philosophers, who go on Sundays into the 
country to admire the works of nature, 
as you call it ? Indeed, from the reeling 
gait of some of them, when they go back 
at night, one might take them for a cer- 
tain sect called the tippling philosophers. 
Then in answer to your charge, that a 
little tradesman can do no good, it is 
not true ; I must tell you that I belong 
to the sick man's friend, and to the 
society for relieving prisoners for small 
debts. 

FanUym. I have no attention to spare 
to that business, though I would pledge 
myself to produce a plan by which the 
national debt might be paid off in six 
months : but all yours are petty occupa- 
tions. 

Tmeman. Then they are better suited 
to petty men of petty fortune. I had 
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rather bave an ounce of real good done 
with my own hands, and seen with my 
own eyes, than speculate about doing a 
ton in a wild way, which I know can 
im?er be brought about. 

Finiam. I despise a narrow field* O 
for the reign of tkniversal benevolence ! 
I want to make all mankind good and 
happy. 

Tymeman. Dear m^ ! sure that must be 
a wholesale sort of a job : had not you 
better try your hand at a town or a parish 
first ? 

Fantom^ Sir, I have a plan in my head 
for rdieving the miseries of the whole 
world. Every thing is bad as it now 
stands. I would alter all the laws, and 
do away all the religions, and put an end 
to all the wars in the world. I would 
everywhere redress the injustice of for- 
tune, or what the vulgar call providence. 
I would put an end to all punishments ; 
I would not leave a single prisoner on the 
face of the globe. This is what I call 
doing things on a grand scale. ^* A scale 
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<^ with a vengeance!" said Trueman. *^ As 
'' to releasing the prisoi&ers, however, I 
'< do not 6io tnuch like that, as it woold be 
*< liberating a few rdgues at the! exp^ce 
'' of all honest meti ; but as to the rest of 
f< your plati, if 9i\ Christian eountries 
^< would be so good as turn Christians, k 
** might be helped on a good deal. There 
** would be still misery enough left in- 
'< deed; because God intended this world 
'< should be earth, and not heaven. But 
" Sir, among all your abolitions, you must 
" abolish human corruptiori before you 
<^ can make the world quite' as perfect as 
" you f>retend. You philosophers seem 
^* to me to bfe ignorant of the very first 
" seed and principle of misery — sin. Sir, 
<* sin: your system of reform is radically 
^^ defective ; for it does not comprehend 
** that sinful nature from which all mi- 
" sery proceeds. You accuse govern* 
** meat of defects which belcmg to man, 
** to individual man, and of course to 
man collectively. Among all your re** 
forms you must reform the human 
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<< heart; you are only hacking at the 
*^ branches, without striking at the root. 
<< Banishing impiety out of the world, 
** would be like striking offall the pounds 
*< from an overcharged bill; end all the 
*< troubles which would be left, would be 
** reduced to mere shillings, pence, and 
•* farthings, as one may say.*' 

Fantom. .Your project would rivet the 
chains which mine is designed to break. 

Trueman. Sir, I have no projects. Pro- 
jects are in general the ofispring of rest- 
lessness, vanity, and idleness. I am too 
busy for projects, too contented for theo- 
ries, and, I hope, have too much honesty 
and humility for a philosopher. The ut- 
most extent of my ambition at present is, 
to redress the wrongs of a parish appren- 
tice who has been cruelly used by his 
master : indeed I have ' another little 
scheme, which is to prosecute a fellow in 
our street who has suffered a poof wretch " 
in a work-house, of which he had the 
care, to perish through neglect, and you 
must asi^t me. 
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Ftmtom. The parish must do that. You 
must not apply to me for the redress of 
such petty grievances, I own that the 
wrongs of the Poles and South Americans 
so fill my mind, as to leave me no time 
to attend to the petty sorrows of work* 
houses and parish apprentices. It is pro- 
vinces, empires, continents, that the be- 
nevolence of the philosopher embraces ; 
every one can do a little paltry good to his 
next neighbour. 

Trueman. Every one can, but I do not 
see that every one does. If they would, 
indeed, your business would be ready done 
to your hands, and your grand ocean of 
benevolence would be filled with the drops 
which private charity would throw into it. 
I am glad, however, ^ou are such a friend 
to the prisoners, because I am just now 
getting a little subscription from our club, 
to set free your poor old friend Tom 
Saunders, avery honest brother tradesman, 
who got first into debt, and then into 
gaol, through no fault of his own, but 
merely through the pressure of the times. 
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We have eacti of us allowed a trifle every 
week towards maintmning Tom's young 
family 'Since he has been in prison ; but 
we think we shall do much more service 
to Saunders, and indeed in the end lighten 
our own expence; by paying down at once 
a little sum to restore to him the comforts 
of life^ and put him in a way of main- 
taining his family again. We have made 
up the money all except five guineas : I 

r 

am already promised four, and you have 
nothing to do but give me the fifth. And 
so for a single guinea, without any of the 
trouble, the meetings, and the looking 
into his affairs, which we have had ; which, 
let me tell you, is the best, and to a man 
of business the dearest part of charity, 
yon will at once have the pleasure (and it 
is no small one) of helping to save a 
worthy family from starving, of redeem- 
ing an old friend from gaol, and of putting 
a little of your boasted benevolence into 
action. Realize! Master Fantom : there 
is nothing like realizing. " Why, hark ye, 
« Mr. Trueman," said Fantom stammer- 
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ing, andlooking veryfelack, "do.npt tjiink 
<^ I value a guinea ; no Sir, I despite 
« money; it is trash, it is dirt, and be^ 
^* aeath the regard of a wise man. It i^ 
<* one of the unfeeling inventions of arti. 
<^ ficial society. Sir, I could talk to you 
" for h^f a day on the abuse of riches, 
<* and On my own contempt of mpney." 

Truimmn^ O pray do not give yourself 
the trouble; it will be an easier way by 
half .of vindicating yourself from one,, and 
of proving the other, just to put your 
hand in your pocket and give m^ a guinea^ 
without aaying a word about it : and then 
to you who value time s.o much^ and mo- 
ney so. little, it will cut the matter sh^ft. 
But come now, (for I see you will jg^^ 
Dothing,) I jshould be mighty glad to 
know what is the sort of good you do your«- 
selvM, since you always object to what is 
done by others. " Sir," said Mr. Fan- 
torn, ^ the object of a true philosopher is 
" to diffuse light and knowledge. I wish 
** to see the whole world enlightened." 

Trvamm. Amen I if you mean with the 
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' << I am very glad of that, pappa,'' said 
Miss Polly; **fi>r then I hope you wili 
^^ not refuse to subscribe to all those 
'-^ pret^ children at the Sunday-school, 
^ as you did yesterday, when the gentle- 
^< man came a begging, because that is 
'«< the very thing you were wishing for ; 
*^ there are two or three hundred to be 
«< done good to at once." 

lYueman. Well, Mr. Fantom, you are 
a wonderful man to keep up such a stock 
of benevolence at so small an expense. 
To love mankind so dearly, and yet avoid 
all opportunities of doing them good ; to 
have such a noble zeal for the millions, 
and to feel so little eompassiim for the 
tinits ; to long to free empires and en- 
lighten kingdoms ; and yet deny instruc- 
tion to your own village, and comfort to 
' your own family ! Surely none but a phi- 
losoptier could indulge «0 much philan- 
thropy and so much frugality at the same 
lame. But come, do assist me in a re- 
form I am making in our poor-house, be- 
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tween the old, whom I want to have 
better fed, and the young, whom I watft 
to have more worked. 

Fantom. Sir, my mind iB so engrossed 
with the partition of Poland, that I can- 
not bring it down to an object of such 
insignificance* I despise the man whose 
benevolence is . swallowed up in the nar- 
row concerns of his own family^ or parish, 
or country. , 

'• Truenum. Well, now I have a notion 
that it is as well to do one's own duty, as 
the duty of another man j and that to do 
good at home, is as well as to. do good 
abroad. For my part, I had as lieve help 
Tom Saunders to freedom as a Pojie or a 
South American, though I should be very 
glad to help them too. But one must 
b^in to love somewhere, and to do good 
somewhere } and I think it is as natural 
to love one's own family, and to do good 
in one's own ndghbourhQod> as to any 
body else. And if every man in every 
&miLy, paridi, and cpunt^ did the sam^, 
why then all the schemes would meel^ 

c 2 



iknd the end of one parish, where I wai 
doing good, would be the beginning of 
another parish where somebody else wail 
doing good ; so my schemes would jut 
into my neighbour's ; his projects would 
unite with those of some other local re^ 
Ibrmtf ; and all would sit with a sort of 
dove-tail exactness. And what is better, 
all would join in furnishing a living crnn^* 
ment on that practical precept : *' Thou 
5< shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
** thy heart, and thy neighbour as tby- 
« self." 

« Faniom. Sir, a man of large views wiU 
be on the watch for great occasions to 
prove his benevolence. 

Trueman. Yes, Sir, hut if they are so 
^listant that he cfflinot reach them, of so 
vast, that he cannot grasp them, he may 
let a thousand little, snug, kind, good 
actions^ slip through hk fingers in the 
ineanwhile;^ and so between the great 
things that he' cannot do, and the little 
ones that he will not do, life passes and 
HOttisng will be done* . . . . : 
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' In the evemn^, Mr. TruQman jseeing 

xm the table a couple of papers 'written 

to degrade the religion and government 

^f the. country, said, '^ I am not suiprised 

.''Vto find these writings on your table, Mr, 

:f* Fantorn^ but I mtist say. I have oSten 

.^* lamented, that so many ^ooef qien take 

'** in publications ivrittea oh : prmciplei 

f* they abhor. Thus t^ey at once :lend 

-^.^e credk of their jiames to dsuagerouB 

works^ extend the cicctilationofcdnlipt 

pnuci()les, andinjui^ the minds of their 

^* servants; ivho naturaUy take up the pav 

.''^pers whew their masters lay them dowll, 

r*^ and then the nias^ters wonder that they 

^* ace irreligious and disloyal.*' . • * 

Famtom smiling, put into his hands the 

new parodies and tracts, saying, ^ ^vHere, 

''^ Sir, in these diflBerent pieces you will 

:^« find both wit and argument. If one of 

*' thefn does not laugh you out. of your 

^'^ prejui^ces, and th^ Mher reasoqr you 

*'^ out of them; I shall have no^hppe of* 

/' you.'^ Trueman pushed the papens 

£rom him indigngtntly* Fantom spiiled 

c S 
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maliciously, saying, " I perceive you feel 
<« your own cause to bt very veak/ or 
«< you are afraid of having your eyes 
** opened, and your mind eidight^ied, 
^ by the exposure of superstition and 
«< fanaticism/' *< Neither one tier the 
«*' other," replied Trueman. ««I trust 
<< my principles are too deeply rooted to 
*^ be shaken by much stronger arguments 
** and more plausible reasoning thaa are 
*< to be found in such flimsy wickedness 
-^^ as your books contain. But I have 
^ made it a rule never to.ci(st my ^es 
*^ on any thing which I know to be of a 
<< corrupt tendency : sinful curiosity was 
<< the first sin of the .first woman, and it 
<< is still one of the unhappy effects of 
^< that original offence.'^ 

Mr. Fantom continued to turn religion 
into ridicule, after having exhausted his 
stock of abuse on government and the 
laws. " Yes, Sir," said Trueman, " I un- 
«« derstand you. The connection of Ja- 
<« cobinism with impiely is inseparable. 
<* I generally find in gentlemen of your 
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<* fraternity an equal abhorrence to 
** Christianity and good) government; 
** The reason is obvious. There are re* 
** straints in botk There is subordina- 
<< tioniriboth. In both cases the hatred 
<< arisen from aversion to a superior. In 
politics you dislike an earthly lung« 
The Scriptures also set up < another 
* king, one Jesus J^ in both instances, 
*^ * we win not have this man to ragn 
<« < over us/ is your motto.** 

Just jat this moment Mite Polly Fan* 
torn (whose mother had gone out some 
time before) started up, let fall hex work^. 
and cried qut^ ^* O pappa, do but look 
** vfhdt a monstrous great fire there is 
** yonder on the tcommon 1 If it were the 
M fifth of November I should think i^ 
** were a bonfire* Look how it blazes !'* 
•^*< I see pAain enough what it is," said 
Mr. Fantt»3p, sitti^ down again without 
the least emotion. ^ It k Jenkins's cot^ 
" tage on fire."^--" What, poor John 
» Jeidcins, who works in our gau*den, 
^^ pfl^pa ?'* sa^ the poor girl in grsai 
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terror. ^'Dondtbe frightened, child/' 
itnswered Fantbm, <* we are safe enough; 
." the wind blows the other way. Why 
•'< did you disturb us for such a trifle, as 
*« it was so distant? — Come, Mr. True- 
*< man, sit down." — "Sit down,*' said 
Mr. Trueman i " I am not a stock, Sir; 
1< nor a stone, but a man ; made of the 
" same common nature . with Jehkhis^ 
f^ whose house is burning* Come along 
" — let us fly to help him,*^ continued 
he, running to the door in such haste tibat 
he forgot to take his hat, though it hung 
jiist before him'— "Come, Mr. Fantom 
<* -r-come, my little dear— I wish your 
<< mamma was here — I am sorry she 
** went out just now— we may all do 
M somegodd; every body may be of use 
": at a fire# Even you. Miss Polly, may 
'f save some of those poor people's things 
" iii your apron, while your pappa and I 
M hand the buckets." All this he said 
as he run along: with the young lady in 
his band ; noi doubting but Fantom and 
his whole family were following close be^ 
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J^ind himc — But. the present distress waji 
neither grand enough nor far enoug];^ 
ftom home to. satisfy: the wjde-stretc^ied 
benevolence oi* the philosopher^ who sat 
dowii within sight of the ilames to woik 
^t-a new pamphlet, which now swallowed 
tip his whole soul, on universal benevo;- 
ience. 

> His daughter, indeed, who h^ippily was 
not yet a philosopher, with Mr. Truemani. 
followed by the maids, reached the scen^ 
of distress. William Wilson, the footman^ 
refused to assist, glad of such an oppon- 
tunity of being revenged on Jenkins^ 
H^hom he called a surly fellow, ' for prcr 
suming to con^lain, because William air- 
ways purloined the best fruit for himself 
before he set it pn his master's table^ 
Jenkins also, whose duty it was to be out 
of doors, had refused to leave his own 
work in the. garden, to do Will's work4n 
the house while he ggt^drunk, or read 
the. Rights of Man. 

: .Th6 little dwelling of Jenkins burnt 
yery furiously. Mn Truetnaij's exertion^ 

c 5 
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were of the greatest service. He direct- 
ed the willing, and gave an example to 
the slothful. By living in London, he 
had been more used to the calamity of 
fire than the country people, and knew 
better what was to be done. In the 
midst of the bustle he saw one woman 
only who never attempted to be of the 
least use. She ran backwards and for- 
wards, wringing her hands, and crying 
out in a tone of piercing agony, *« Oh, 
my child! my little Tommy! Will 
no one save my Tommy ?" Any 
woman might have uttered the same 
words, but the look which explained 
« them could only come from a mother. 
Trueman did not stay to ask if she were 
owner of the house, and mother of the 
child. It was his way to do all the good 
which could be done first, and then to 
ask questions. All he said was, ** Tell 
" me which is the room?'* The poor 
woman, now* speechless through terror, 
could only point up to a little window in 
the thatch, and then sunk on the ground. 



At 



Mr. Trueman made his way through a 
thick smoke, and ran up the narrow stair- 
case which the iire had not yet reached. 
He got safely to the loft, snatched up the 
little isreature^ wlio was sweetly sleeping 
in its poor hammock, and brought him 
down naked in his arms : and as he gave 
him to the half-distracted mother, he felt 
thai lier goy and gratitude would have 
been no bad pay for the danger he had 
xon, even if no higher motive had set him 
t«< wodL Poor Jenkins, half stupified 
hy his misfortune, had never thought of 
his child 4 and his wife, who expected 
every hour to make him father to a se« 
cond, had not been able to do any thing 
towards saving little Tommy, 

Mr* Trueman now put the child into 
Miss Fantom's apron, saying, << Did not 
f * I :tell you, my dear, that every body 
** leould he of use at a fire?** He then 
desired her to carry the child home, and 
ordered the poor woman to follow her ; 
paying, he would return himself as soon 
M'hto had seen- all safe in the cottage^ 

c 6 
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.. Whea the fire was quite out, and Mr. 
Trueman could be of no further use, he 
he went back to Mr. FaAtom's. The in«> 
^tant he opened the parlour door he 
^agerly . cried out, ** Where is the poor 
:" woxnan, Mr. Fantom ?"— r" Not in my 
f\ house^ I assure you," answered the 
philosopher, " Give me leave to tell you, 
i( wis a very romantic thing to send 
her' and her child to me.: you should 
' have provided for them at once, like a 
" prudent man.*'— "I thought I had 
*< d^nesOj*' replied Trueman, **by86nd- 
.<< ing them tp the nearest and the best 
.<< h.Quse in the parish, as the.poor woman 
^^ seamed to stand in need of imikiediate 
'* assistance*'' — ".So immediate,** said 
Fantom, "that! would not let her come 
into my bouse, for fear what might hap- 
pen. So I packed her off, with her 
** child itf ber varms, to. the workhouse i 
*< with olrd^s to jthe overseers not to 

• 

" let her want for any thing/* >» 

'^ And what right baVe you, Mr. Fan^ 

" IjOra,** cried Trueman in a high tontv 






M to expect that the overseers will be 
^< more humane than yourself? But is it 
<< possible you can have sent that help« 
?< less creature, not only to walki but to 
f < carry a naked child, at such a time of 
^ night, to a place so distant, so iU' pro- 
*«: vided, and in such a condition ? I hope 
^* at least you have furnished them with 
^'. clothes ; for all their own little stores 
«> were burnt." — ♦* Not I indeed," said 
Fantom. ** What is the use of parish^ 
f^ officers, but to look after these petty 
1* things ?" 

It was Mtw Trueman's way, when he 
began to feel very angry, not to allows 
himself to speak ; because, he used to say, 
«« if I give vent to my feelings, I am sure, 
" by some hasty word, to cut myself out 
i* work for repentance." So without 
making any answer, or even changing his 
clothes, which were very Wet and dirty 
fron^ having worked so hafd at the fire^ 
he walked out again, having first enquired 
the road the woman had taken. At the 
^oor }ie met Mrs. ip'antom returning from 
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her visit. He told her his tale ; Y^iich 
she had no sooner heard> than she kindly 
resolved to accompany him in search of 
Jenkinses wife. She bad a wide common 
to walk over before she could reach either 
the workhouse w die nearest cottage. 
She had crawled along with her baby as 
far as she was able ; but having met with 
no r^reshment at Mr« Fantom'Si and her 
strength quite failing her» she had sunk 
down on the middle of the common. 
Happily* Mr« Trueman and Mrs. Fantom 
came up at this very time^ The former 
had had the precaution to bring a cordial; 
and the latter had gone back and stuffed 
her pockets with old baby linen. Mr. 
Trueman soon procured the assistance of 
a labourer^ who happened to pass by, to 
help him to carry the mother, and Mrs. 
Fantom carried the little shivering baby. 
As soon as they were safely lodged. 
Mi'. Trueman set off in search, of poor 
Jenkins, who was distressed to know what 
was become of his wife and child ; for 
having heard that they were seen going 
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towards Mn Fantom's, he despaired of 
any assistance from that quarter. Mr. 
Trueman felt no sfnall satisfaction in 
uniting this poor man to his little family. 
There was something very moving in this 
meeting, and in the pious gratitude they 
expressed for their deliverance. They 
seemed to forget they had lost their all, 
in the joy they felt that they had not lost 
each other. And some disdainful great 
ones might have smiled to see so much 
rapture expressed at the safety of a child 
bom to no inheritance but poverty. These 
are among, the feelings with which Pro- 
vidence sometimes overpays the want of 
wealth. The good people «lso poured 
out prayers and blessings on their deli verer, 
who, not being a philosopher, was iio more 
ashamed of praying with them than he Imd 
been of working for them. Mr. Trueman, 
while assisting at the fire, had heard that 
Jenkins and his wife were both very honest 
and very pious people ; so he told them he 
would not only pay for their new lodging, 
but undertook to raise a little subscription 
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ftmoDg his friend!^ at the Cat and Biig-i 
pipes towards rebuilding their cottage ;- 
and farther engaged, that if they would 
promise to bring up the child in the fear 
of God, he would stand godfather. 
, This exercise of Christian charity had 
given such a cheerful flow to Mn True- 
man*« spirits, that long before he got 
home he had lost every trace of ill-hu- 
mour. " Well, Mr. Fantoni," said he 
gaily, as he opened the door, '* now do 
tell me how you could possibly refuse 
going to help me to put out the fire at 
poor Jenkins's?*'—" Because,*' said 
TP^toxQf " I was engaged, Sir, in a far 
** nobler proje<;t than putting out a fire 
V in a little thatched cottage. Sir, I was 
•* contriving to put out a fire too ; a con- 
'< Kagration ot*a far more dreadful kind, 
M — a fire. Sir, in the extinction of which- 
« universal man is concerned: — I was* 
*<: contriving a scheme to extinguish the. 
•* fires of th^ inquisition/'-^ " Why, man/. 
** they don't blaze that I know of,'' re^ 
Uirnejd Trueman. f* I town, that of all 
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^* the abominable engines which the devil 
•* ever invented to disgrace religion and 
plague mankind, that inquisition was 
the very worst. But I do not believfe 
^* popery has ventured at these diabolical 
^* tricks since the earthquake at Lisbon'. 
^< So that a bucket of real water, carried 
♦• to the real fire of Jenkins's cottage^ 
^< would have done more good than a 
^* wild jplan to put out an imaginary flame 
*< which no longer burns. And let me 
»• tell you, Sir, dreadful as thai evil was, 
•• God can send his judgments on other 
<< sins besides superstition : so it behoveiS 
^ us to take heed of the other extreme, 
« or we may have our earthquakes too. 
** ' Thehand of God is not shortened,* Sir; 
M * that it cannot destroy,* any more than 
** * that it cannot save.' In the meahtittie, 
" I must repeat it ; you and 1 are rather 
«• called upon to serve a neighbour froni 
'< perishing in the flames of his hOuse^ 
*• just under own window, than to writri 
" about the fires of the inquisition^ 
*♦ which, if fear, or s^ame, or the restora- 
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** tian of commcm flense had not already 
<< put out, would have hardly received 
<* a check from Buch poor hands as yoa 
« and I." 

^ Sir/' said Fantom, ^* Jenkins is an 
<< impertinent fellow ; and I owe him a 
*' ^udge, because he says he had rather 
'^ forfeit the favour of the best master in 
England, than work in my garden on a 
Sunday* And when I ordered him to 
read the Age of Reason^ instead of 
^* going to church, he refused to work 
** for me at all, with some impertinent 
^* hint about God and Mammon.'^ 

^' Oh, did he so ?'' said Mn Trueman. 
** Now I "mil stand godfather to his child, 
<< and make him a handsome present into ' 
*^ the bargain. Indeed, Mr. Fantdm, a 
'^ man must be a philosopher with a venge* 
<< ance, if when he see£^ a house on fire, 
<^< he stays to consider whether the owner 
<< has o£^nded him. Oh^ Mr. Fantom, 
*< I will forgive you still, if you will pro- 
^< duce me, out of all your philosophy, 
^< such a sentence as, * Love your €«e- 
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<« * my-^do good to them that hate you 
*< ^ -^ if thine «neaiy hunger, feed him ; 
** < if he thirst, givfe him drink ;' I viU 
'< give up the blessed Gospel for the 
^< Age of Reason, if you will only bring 
<< me one sentiment equivalent to this.'* 
Next day Mr. Tnieman was ob%ed to 
go to London on business, but returned 
soon^ as the time he had allotted to 
spend with Mr. Fantom was not yet 
elapsed* He cime down the sooner 
indeed, that he might bring a small sum 
of money which the gentlemen at the 
Cat and Bagpipes had cheerfully sub^* 
scribed for Jenkins. Trueman did not 
fin^et to desire his wife to make up also 
a quantity of clothing for this poor 
family, to which he did not neglect to 
add a parcel of good books, which in- 
deed always made a part of his charities ; 
as he used to say, there was something 
cruel in that kindness which was anxious 
to relieve the bodies of men, but was 
negi^ent of their souls. He stood in 
person to the new-born child, and ob- 
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served, with much pleasure, that Jenkins 
and his wife thought a christening, not a 
jBeason fpr merry«4naking, but a solemn 
act of religion. And they dedicated 
their infant to his Maker with becoming 
seriousness. . 

Trueman left the cottage, and got 
back to ^r. Fpntom's Just as the family 
were going to~ sit down to dinner, as he 
had promised. 

. When they sat down, Mr. Fantom was 
not a little out of humour to see his 
table in some disorder^ William was 
also rather more negligent than usual. 
If the company called for bread, he gave 
them, beer, and he took away the clean 
plates, and gave them dirty ones. Mr. 
Fantom soon discovered that his servant 
was very drunk; he flew into a violent 
passion, and ordered him out of the 
room, charging that he should not ap- 
})ear in bis presence in that condition^ 
William obeyed ; but having slept an 
hour or two, and got about half sober, 
lie again made hia appearance. His mas^ 
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ter gave him a most severe reprknaticK 
und called him an tdle^ drunken^ vicious 
fello.w.. " Sir," said William, very pertly ; 
^< If I do get drunk now and then^ I only 
do it for the good of my country, and 
in obedic^nce to your wishes/' Mr. 
Fantom, thcM'Oughly provoked^ now be<r 
gan to scold him in words not fit to be 
repeated, and asked him what he meant. 
" Why,. Sir," said William, " you are a 
<' philosopher you know; and I have 
" often overheard you say to your com*. 
" pany, that private vices are public be- 
*^ nefits; and so. I thought that getting 
drunk was as pleasant a way of doing 
good to the public as any, especially 
<< when I could oblige my master at the 
*' same time." 

" Get out of my house," said Mr. 
Fantom in a great rage. ^< I do not de- 
" sire to, stay a moment longer," said 
William^ •• so pay me your debts." — 
<< Sirrah," said his master, ** I shall setr 
" tie with you in th^ evening and have 
*' done with you. You shall leave my 
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<< house to night*' Before William went 
out, Mn Trueman, who felt himself a 
little indisposed, desired a glass of weak 
brandy and water. While William was 
dispatched to fetch it, Fantom, in order 
to change the subject, taking up a piece 
of bread, said, << Oh the size of this loaf! 
^ What misery ! I would give my whole 
«* fortune, all I have in the world, to re- 
^^ dress the poor, to lighten the taxes, 
^< and lessen the miseries of my groaning 
** countrymen/* 

William returned, and, his hand shaking, 
he unfortunately struck the bottle against 
the side-board and broke it to pieces. 
Fantom, who though a philosopher, could 
never conquer the violence of his passion, 
when the smallest circumstance happened 
which affected his pocket, swore at him, 
and raved in such unmeasured language 
that the man who longed to expose him, 
sneeringly said, " A mighty thing to 
" make you act like a madman. Sir ^ 
** you know that your brandy costis you 
<< almost nothing, since you have taken 
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<^ to smi]^^e." The enraged patriot 
now sunk under the sense* tiot of his 
guUt, but his. detection. Trueman took 
advantage of his confusion, and said» 
«< In a common man smuggling is a heavy 
^< offence against the law ; but in a pa^ 
<< triotj it is high treason against his own 
" principles. You tell your disciples, 
" that it is (Hit of the wages they receive 
^< on Saturday-nights, that govemmeiit 
^< is supported, aiid the taxes paid. Now, 
" you must know, that while you by 
<^ smuggling are stealing money out of 
<< the Treasury, honest men are ob%ed 
^' to pay the more. You are dishonest 
•* as well as disloyal." 

Fikntom began to stammer out the 
usual hollow excuse, that it was- but a 
Uttie^ and he was but one. 

Here William, losing all resti^nt, s^id, 
** Take care, Sir \ don't go to make the 
« gentleinan believe that you only smug- 
** gle a little for your^ own drinking. 
<< You know, and the world shall know, 
^< that eyer since you left your shop, you 
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have chiefly subsisted by smuggUng; 

and seeing I was a man of business, 
/' you made me your tool. You know^ 
^< too» that when I was brought to justice, 
" I refused to betray you, and you left me 
*' to get out of the scrape as I could/' 
So saying, he went out. 

The orator was chop-faIIen» the patriot 
was dumb, thp philosopher was con- 
founded. It was perhaps the first time 
in Trueman's life that he had ever en- 
joy^ any man's defeat. . <* It is some- 
** thing curious," said he, <* that so many 
*< of the great impracticable schemes of 
^' public reform should be undertaken by 
<< men remarkably deficient in the duties 
** of private life* .You will pq.rdoQ me, 
"Sin" 

Mr. Trueman would have gladly closed 
his visit; but as Fantom owed him a 
sum of money, which he promised to.pay 
in a few days, he t^oyght it prudent to 
stay. 

In^ the mean tinie,; William took bis 
master ^^t his wordj and not oply got^out 
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of the house, but went out of the country 
too as fast as possible. -When they found 
he was really gone, they made a hue-and- 
cry, in order to detain him till they had 
examined if he had left every thing in 
the house as he had found it. But Wil- 
liam had got out of reach, knowing he 
could not stand such a scrutiny. On 
ctxamination, Mr. Fantom found that all 
his old port was gone, and Mrs. Fantom 
missed six of her best new spoons. Wil- 
liam was pursued, but without success ; 
and Mr. Fantom was so mlich discom- 
posed, that he could not, for the rest of 
the day, talk on any subject but his wine 
and his. spoons, nor harangue on any pro- 
ject but that of recovering both by bring- 
ing William to justice. 

Some days passed away, in which Mr. 
Fantom, having had time to cool, began 
to be ashamed that he had been betrayed 
into such ungoverned passion. He made 
the best excuse he could : said no man 
was perfect, and though he owned he had 
been too violent, yet he still hoped Wil- 
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limn would be brought to the punishment 
be deserved. '^ In the mean time,*' said 
Mr. TrUeman, ** seeing how ill philosc^hy 
<< has agreed with your man, suppose you 
^< were to set about teaching your maids 
^< a little religion?" Mr. Fantom coolly 
replied, ** that the^ impertinent retort 
<* of a drunken footman could not spoil 
" a system.'^ -. — ** Your system, however, 
** and your own behaviour,'' said True- 
man, ** have made that footman a scoun- 
** drel : and you are answerable for his 
« offences." — '• Not I truly," said Fan- 
torn : ^^ he has seen me do no harm ; he has 
^* neither seen me cheat, gamble, nor get 
*' drunk ; and I defy you to say I cor^ 
*' nipt my servants. I am a moral man, 
« Sir." 

" Mr. Fantom/' said Trueman, " if 
** you were to get drunk every day, and 
" game every night, you would, ixh 
*^ deed, endanger your own soul, and give 
<c a dreadful example to your family; but 
** great as thoae sins are, and God for- 
*< bid that I should attempt to lessen 
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*< thejn! still they are not worse, nay, they 
<< are not so bad as the pestilent doctrines 
** Mfith which you infect your house and 
<^ your neighbourhood. A bad action is 
<< hke a single murder. The consequence 
'^ may end with the arime, to all but the 
" perpetrator; but a wicked principle is 
<< throwing lighted gunpowder into a 
^* town.;, it is poisoning a river; there are 
^^ no bounds, no certainty, no end to its 
" mischief. The ill effects of the worst 
^ action may cease in time, and the con- 
** sequences of your bad example may 
" exkd with your life ; but soujs may be 
** brought to perdition by a wicked prin- 
^< ciple after the author of it has been 
^< dead forages/' 

Fmtom. You talk like an ignoramus, 
who has never read the new philosophy 
AU^this nonsense of future punishment is 
now done away. It is our benevolffliee 
which makes lis reject your creed ; w^ran 
no more bdieve in a Deity who pentaits 
so much evil in the present world, than 
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one who threatens eternal puniahment iff 
the next. 

. Trueman. What ! shall mortal man be 
more merciful than God ? Do you pretend 
to be more compassionate than that gra^ 
cious Father who sent his own Son into 
the world to die for sinners ? 
^ Fantom. You take all your notions of 
the Deity from the vulgar views your 
Bible gives you of him. ^' To be sure I 
^« do," said Trueman: " can you tell me 
>< any way of getting a better noti<m of 
*^ him? I do not want any of your 
<< farthing-candle philosophy in the broad 
-" sun-shine of the Gospel, Mr. Fantom. 
*** My Bible tells me that * God is love ;* 
" not merely loving, but love. Now do 
/< you think a Being, whose very essence 
<< islove, would permit any misery among 
-<< his children here, if. it was not to!be, 
'« some way or other, or .some where or 
^< other, for : their . good ? You forget, 
'<< too, that' in ia world where there is sin, 
.« there must be. misery. Then, too, I 
^< suppose, God permits this very misery 
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^* pmtly to exercise the sufferers, and 
*' partly to try the prosperous j for by 
« trouble God eorrqcts some and tries 
" others. ^ Suppose now, torn Sunders 
*^ had not been piat in prison;, ;you and I 
--i-;— no, I beg pardon, t/au saved your 
guinea; weU then, our club and I could 
'< act have shown our Jdndneiss in getting 
*^ him out; nor would poor Saunders him* 
<< «elf have had an opportunity of ^lier* 
^* cising his own patience and submisfiaim 
'^ under Vf&at and imprisonment* So yoE 
see one reason why Grod permits misery^ 
is, that good men may have an oppoiv 
tunity of lessening it/' Mr. Fantom re- 
plied, <^ There is no object which I have 
more at heart : I have^ as I told you, s 
plan in my head of ^uch universal be- 
nevolence as to include the haj^iness 
"of all mankind.*' — " Mr: Eantom," 
said Trueman, " I feel that I have b 
" general good-will to all my brethren of 
"^mankind; and if I had as much money 
" in my purse as I have love in my heart, 
" I trust I should prove it : all I say is, 
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that, in a station of life where I cannot 
do much, I am more called npon to pro- 
cure the happiness of a poor neighbour, 
who has no one else to look to, than to 
form wild plans for the good of man- 
kind, too extensive to be accomplidied, 
and too Ghimerical to be put in practice. 
It is the height of folly for a little igno- 
rant tradesman to distract himself with 
projecting schemes which require the 
wisdom^ of scholars, the experience of 
statesmen, and the power of kings to 
accomplish. I cannot free whole coun- 
tries, nor reform the evils of society at 
large, but I can free an aggrieved wretch 
in a workhouse ; I can relieve the dis- 
tresses of one of my journeymen; and I 
con labour to reform myself and my 
own family.** 
Just as Trueman was about to leave the 
house, a letter was brought to Mr. Fan- 
torn from his late servant William, who 
had been turned away for drunkenness, 
as related above, and who had also 
robbed his master of some wine and 
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some spoons. Mr. Fantom, glancing his 
eye over the letter, said, ^^ It is dated 
from Chelmsford jail ; that rascal is 
got into prison. I am glad of it 
<* with all my heart, it is the fittest place 
^* for such scoundreb. I hope he will be 
** sent to Botany Bay, if not hanged."— 
^* O, ho ! my good friend,*' said True- 
man, << then I find that in abolishing all 
^* prisons you would just let one stand for 
'^^ theaceommodation of those who should 
** happen to rob ^u. General benevo- 
^* lence, I see, is compatible with parti- 
*' cukr resentments; though individual 
<^ kindness is not consistentwith universal 
**. philanthropy." Mr. Fantom drily ob- 
served, that he was not fond of jokes, 
and proceeded to read the letter. It ex- 
pressed an earnest wish that his late 
master would condescend to pay him one 
visit in his dark and doleful abode; as he 
wished to say a few words to him, before 
the dreadful sentence of th^ law, which 
had already been pronounced, should be 
executed. 
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<' Let lis go and see thie poor fellow/' 
said Tnieman ; '* it is but a mcMming's 
*< ride. If he b really so near his end 
" it would bfe criiel to refuse him/' — 
" Not I truly," said Fantom j « he de- 
<< serves nothing at my hands but the 
« halter he is likely to meet with. — 
<< Such port is not to be had for money ! 
^* and the spoons^ part of my new 
« dozen!" — " As to the winV' «Md 
Trueman, ** 1 am afiaid you must give 
<< that up ; but the only way to get any 
*^ tidings of the spopns is to go and 
^* hear what he has to say; I have no 
<< doubt but he will make such a con* 
'^ fession as may be very useful to 
<< others, which, you know, is one grand 
advantage of punishments ; and, be- 
sides, we may afford him .some little 
^Vcomfort." — " As to comfort, he dc- 
<* serves none from me," said Fantom ; 
*^ and as to his confessions, tiiey can 
*' be of no use to me, but as they give 
*^ me a chance of getting my spoons ; 
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'^ SO I do not much care if I do take 
" a ride with you." 
• When they came to the prison, Mr. 
Trueman's tender heart sunk within him* 
He deplored the corrupt nature of man, 
which makes «ich rigorous confinement 
indispensably needful, not merely for the 
punishment of the ofiender, but for the. 
safety of society. Fantom, from mere 
trick and habit, was just preparing a 
speech on general benevolence, and the 
cruelty of imprisonment : for he had a 
set of sentiments collected from the new 
phiios<^hy which he always kept by him. 
The naming a man in power brought 
out the ready cut and dried phrases 
against oppression. The idea of rank 
included every vice, that of poverty 
every virtue \ and he was furnished with 
all the invectives against the cruelty of 
laws, punishments, and prisons, which 
the new lexicon has produced. But his 
mechanical benevoiencp was suddenly 
checked j the recollection of his old port 
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and his new spoons cooled his ardour, 
and he went on without sayii^ a word. 

When they reached the cell where the 
unhappy William was confined, they 
stopped at the door. The poor wretch 
had thrown himself on the ground, as 
well as his chains would permit. He 
groaned piteously; and was so swal- 
lowed up with a sense of his own miseries, 
that he neither heard the door open, nor 
saw the gentlemen. He was attempting 
to pray, but in an agony which made his 
words hardly intelligible. Thus much 
they could make out — " God be merciful 
** to me a sinner, the chief of sinners P* 
then, suddenly attempting to start up, but 
prevented by his irons, he roared out, 
" O God ! thou canst not be merciful to 
*« me, for I have denied thee ; I have 
** ridiculed my Saviour, who died for 
« me J I have broken his laws ; I have 
*« derided his word ; I have resisted his 
•* spirit ; I have laughed at that heaven 
*• which is shut against mej I have 
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'< denied the truth of tho^e torments 
«« which await me. To-morrow ! to- 
" morrow ! O for a longer space for 
** repentance! O for a short reprieve 
" from hell !** 

Mr. Trueman wept so loud, that it 
drew the attention of the criminal, who 
now lifted up his eyes, and cast on his late 
master a look so dreadful, that Fantom 
wished for a moment that he had given 
up all hope of the spoons, rather than 
have exposed himself to such a .scene. 
At length the poor wretch said, in a 
voice that would have melted a heart of 
stone : " O, Sir, are you there ? I did 
" indeed wish to see you before my 
** dreadful sentence is put in execution.' 
" Oh, Sir! to-morrow! to-morrow!^ — - 
«. But I have a confession to make to 
•^ you." This revived Mr. Fantom, who 
again ventured to glance a hope at the 
spoons. ** Sir,** said William, " I could 
** not die without making my con- 
*« fession. • — " Aye, and restitution too, 
" I hope,*^ replied Fantom : •♦where 
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" are my spoOns ?** -^ '• Sir, tbey are 
" gone with the rest of my wretched 
«< booty. But oh. Sir I those spoons 
<^ make so petty an article in my black 
<< account, that I hardly think of them. 
** Murder ! Sir, murder is the crime for 
« which I am justly doomed to die. 
<< Oh, Sir ! who can abide the anger of 
*« an offended God? Who can dwell 
** with everlasting burnings ?" As this 
was a question which even a philoso* 
pher could not answer, Mr. Fantom was 
going to steal ofi^ especially as he now 
gave up all hope of the spoons ; but Wil- 
liam called him back : <' Stay, Sir, stay, 
" I conjure you, as you will answer it at 
<* the bar of God. You must hear the 
" sins of which you have been the occa- 
" sion. You are the cause of my being 
** about to suffer a shameful death. Yes, 
** Sir, you made me a drunkard, a thief, 
«* and a murderer.** — " How dare you, 
" William," cried Mr. Fantom, with 
great emotion, ** accuse me with being 
«* the cause of such horrid crimen?** —• 
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« 

" Sir,"- ianswered the criminal^ " from 
<* you I learned the principles . .which 
•* J^ad to those crimes. By the grace of 
<* God I should never have fallen into 
sins deserving of the gallows> if I had 
not overheard you say there was no 
<< hereafter, no judgment, no future 
^* reckoning. O, Sir ! .there is a hell, 
•* dreadful, inconceivable, eternal!*' — 
Here, through the excess of anguish, the 
poor fellow fainted away. Mr. Fantom, 
who did not at all relish this scene, said 
to his friend, " Well, Sir, we will go, if 
** you please, for you see there is nothing 
**. to be done." 

" Sir," replied Mr. Trueman mourn- 
fully, " you may go if you please, but I 
<< shall stay, for I see there is a great deal 
" to be done." — " What !" rejoined the 
other, << do you think it possible his life 
"can be saved." — •* No, indeed," said 
Trueman ; " but I hope it is possible his 
" sold may be saved." — " I do not un- 
** derstand these things," said Fantom, 
making toward the door. — " Nor I 
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" neither," said Trueman; ** but as a 
<< fellow-sinner, I am bound to do what 
<* I can for this poor man. Do you go 
<^ home, Mr. Fantom, and finish your 
" Treatise on Universal Benevolence ai^d 
^< the Blessed Effects of Philosophy and 
^< Smuggling ; and hark ye, be sure 
" you let the frontispiece of your 
" book represent tVilUam on the gibbet; 
*^ that will be what our minister calls a 

" PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION. YoU kuOW 

" I hate theories ; this is realizing ; this 
" is PHILOSOPHY made easy to the mean- 
" est capacity. This is the precious fruit 
" which grows on that darling tree, sp 
many slips of which have been trans- 
planted from that land of liberty of 
" which it is the native, but which, with 
« aU your digging, planting, watering, 
" dunging, and dressing, will, I trust, 
" never thrive in this blessed land of 
" ours." 

Mr. Fantom sneaked off to finish^ his 
work at home } and Mr. Trueman staid 
to finish his in the prison. He passed 
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the night with the wretched convict ; he 
prayed with him and for him,« and read 
to him the penitential psalms, and some 
portions of the Gospel. But he was too 
humble and too prudent a man to ven- 
ture out of his depth by arguments and 
consolations, which he was not Warrsmted 
to use : this he left for the clergyman ; 
but he pressed on William the great duty 
of making the only amends now in his 
power to those whom he had led astray. 
They then drew up the following paper, 
which Mr. Trueman got printed, and 
gave away at the place of execution. 



The last JVords^ Confession, and dying 
Speech o/* William Wilson, who was 
executed at Chehnsford for murder. . 

« I wais bred up in the fear*of God, and 

* lived with credit in many sober fami- 

* lies, in which I was a faithful servant } 
•but being tempted by a little higher 

* wages, I left a good place to go 
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* and live with Mn Fatttom, who/ how* 

< ever, made good none of his fine 

< promises, but proved a hard master. 

* Full of fine words and charitable 

* speeches in favour of the poor; but 

* apt to oppress, overwork, and under- 

< pay them : in his service I was not 

< allowed time to go to church.. This 
^ 'troubled me at first, till I overheard 

< my master say, that going to church 
; was a superstitious prejudice, and only 

* meant for the vulgar. Upon this I 

< iresolved to go no more j for I thought 

* th^re could not be two religions, one 

< for the master, and one for the 

< servant. Finding my master never 

* prayed, I too left off praying; this 
' gave Satan great power over me, so 

< that I from that time fell into almost 

* every sin. I was very uneasy at first, 

* and my conscience gave me no rest; 
f but I was soon reconciled by overhear^ 

* ing my master and anodier gentleman 
say, that death was only an eternal 

< sleep, and hell and judgment were but 
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< £U) invention of prieists to kefep the poor 

< in order. I mentio^ this as a warning 

< to ^ masters and mistresses to take 

* care what they converse about while 
' servants are waiting at table. They 
^ cannpt t^ll how ma,ny souls they have 

< sent to perdition by such loose talk. — 

* The crime for which I die is the 

< natural consequence of the principles 

< I learnt of my master. A rich man, 

* indeed, who throws off religion, may 
^ escape the gallows, because want does 

< not drive him to commit those crimes 

< which lead to it ; but what shall restrain 
' a needy man, who has been taught 

* that there is no dreadful reckoning ? 

* Honesty is but a dream without the 

< awful sanctions of heaven and hell. 

* Virtue is but a shadow, if it be stripped 

< of the terrors and the promises of the 

< Gospel. Morality is but an empty 

* liame, if it be destitute of the; principle 

* and power of Christianity. Oh, my 

* dear fellow-servants ! take warning by 

* my sad fate j never be tempted away 
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fro(n a spber service for the sake of' a 
jiittle more wages : never venture your 
immortal souls in houses where God is 
not feared. And now. hear me, O my 
.God, though I have blasphemed thee ! 
forgive me, O my Saviour, though I 
have denied thee ! O Lord most holy, 
O God most mighty, deliver me from 
the bitter pains of eternal death, and 
receive my soul for His sake who died 
for sinners* 

« William Wilson/ 

Mr. Trueman would never leave this 
poor penitent till he was launched in- 
to eternity, but attended him with the 
minister in the cart. This pious clergy- 
man never cared to say what he thought 
of William's state. When Mr. Fantom 
ventured to mention his hope, that though 
his penitence was late, yet it was sincere, 
and spoke of the dying thief on the cross 
as a ground of encouragement, the mini- 
ster, with a very serious look, made this 
answer : «< Sir, that instance is too often 
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** brought forward on occasions to which 
" it does not apply : I do not chuse to 
<^ say any thing to your application of it 
•« in the present case, but I will answer 
^* you in the words of a good man speak- 
" ing of the penitent thief: * There is 
" * one such instance given that nobody 
*< < might despair, and there is but one, 
•• * that nobody might presume/ *' 

Poor WiUiam was turned off just a 
quarter before eleven ; and may the Lord 
have had mercy on his soul ! * 

* See the sixth volume of this work for the 
Death of Mr. Fantom thx great reformist. 
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PART I. 

The Visit 



Mr. Bbagwell and Mr. Worthy hap- 
pened to meet last year at Weyhill-fair. 
They were glad to see each other, as they 
had but seldom met of late \ Mr. Brag- 
well having removed some years before 
from Mr. Worthy's neighbourhood, to a 
distant village, where he had bought an 
estate. 

Mr. Bragwell was a substantial Farmer 
and Grazier. He had risen in the world 
by what worldly men call a run of good 
fortune. He had also been a man of great 
industry ; that is^ he had paid a diligent 
and constant attention to his own interest- 
He understood business, and had a knack 
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of turning almost every thing to his own 
advantage. He had that sort of sense, 
which good men call cunning, and knaves 
call wisdom. Hewastooprudentevertodo 
any thing so wrong that the law could take 
hold of him } yet he was not over scrupu- 
lous about the morality of an action^ when 
the prospect of enriching himself by it 
was very greai, and the chance of hurting 
his character was small. The corn he sent 
home to his customers was not always 
quite so. good as the samples he had pro- 
duced at maiket ; and he now and then 
forgot to name some capital blemish in the 
horses he sold at fair. He scorned to be 
guilty of the petty frauds of cheating in 
weights and measures; for.he thought that 
was a beggarly sin ; but he valued himself* 
on his skill in making a bargain, and 
'fancied it shewed his superior knowledge 
of the world to take advantage of the. 
Ignorance of a dealer- 
It was his constant rule to undervalue 
•every thing he was about to buy, and to 
overvalue every thing he was about, to. sell; 
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but as he seldom lost sight of his dis- 
cretion, he avoided every thing that was 
very shameful ; so that he was considered 
m^ely as a hard dealer, and a keen hand 
at a bargain; Now and then, when he 
had been caught in pushing his own 
advantiage too far, he contrived to get 
out of the scrape by turning the whole 
into a jest, "Saying it was a good take in, 
a rare joke, and that he had only a mind 
to divert himself with the folly of his 
neighbour, who could be so easily im- 
posed on. 

Mr. Bragwell, however, in his way^ set 
a high value on character: not indeed that 
he had^ right sense of its worth ; he did 
not consider reputation as desirabl e because 
it increases influence, and for that reason 
strengthens the hands of a good man, and 
enlarges his sphere of usefulness : but he 
made the advantage of reputation, as well 
as of every other good, center in himself: 
Had he observed a strict attention to prin- 
ciple, he feared he should- not have got on 
so fast in the world as those do who con- 
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Ault expediency rather than probity: while, 
without a certain degree of character, he 
knew also, that he should forfeit that cgd^ 
iidence which put other men in hb power, 
and would set them as much on their 
guard against him, as he, who thought 
all mankind pretty much alike, was on his 
guard against them. 

Mn Bragwell had one favourite maxim; 
namely, that a man's success in life was a 
sure proof of his wisdom ; and that all 
failure and misfortune was the consequence 
of a man's own folly. As this opinion 
was first taken up by him from vanity and 
Ignorance, so it was more and more con- 
firmed by his own prosperity. He saw 
thathe himself had succeeded greatly with- 
out either money or education to b^n 
with ; and he therefore now despised every 
man, however excellent his character or 
talents might be, who had not the same 
success in life. His natural disposition 
was nqt particularly bad, but prosperity 
had hardened his heart. He made his 
own progress in Jife the rule by which the 
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conduct of all other men was to be judged, 
without any allowance for their peculiar 
disadvantages, or the visitations of Provi- 
dence. He thought, for his part, that 
every man of sense could command suc- 
cess on his undertakings, and control and 
dispose the events of his own life. 

But though he considered those who 
had had less success than himself as no 
.better than fools, yet he did not extend 
this opinion to Mr. Worthy, whom he 
looked upon not only as a good but a 
wise man. They had been bred up when 
children in the same house ; but with this 
difference, that Worthy was the nephew 
of the master, and Bragwell the son of 
the servant. 

' Bragwell's father had been ploughman 
in the family of -Mr. Worthy's uncle, a 
' sensible man, who farmed a small estate 
of his own, and who having no children, 
bred up young Worthy as his son, in- 
' structed him in the business of husbandry, 
and at his death left him his estate. The 

father of Worthy was a pious clergyman, 
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who lived With his brother the fanner, in 
order to help out a narrow income. He 
had bestowed much pains on the instruc- 
tion of his son. While he took care that 
he should be made an excellent farmer, 
he filled up his leisure hours in improving 
his mind ; so that young Worthy had 
read more good books, and understood 
them better, than most men in his station. 
His reading however had been chieflycon- 
fined to husbandry and divinity, the two 
subjects which were of the most imme- 
diate importance to him. 

The reader will see by this time that 
Mr. Bragwell and Mr. Worthy were likely 
to be as opposite to each other as two 
men could well be, who were, nearly of 
the. same age and condition, and who 
were neither of them without credit ija 
their little world. Bragwell indeed made 
far the greater figure j for he liked to cut 
a dashy as he called it. It was his deHght 
to make the ancient gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood «tare, at seeing a grazier vie 
witli them in show, and exceed them in 
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expence. And. while it was the study of 
Worthy to conform to his station, and to 
set a good example to those about him, 
it was the delight of Bragwell to eclipse, 
in his way of life, men of larger fortune. 
He did not see how much this vanity 
raised the envy of his inferiors,^ the ^11- 
will of his. equal?, and the contempt of 
his betters* 

His wife was a notable stirring womim, 
hut vain, violent, and ambitious ; very 
ignorant, and very high*minded. She had 
married Bragwell before he was worth a 
abillingr and as she had brought him a 
good deal of money, she thought herself 
the grand cause of his rising in the world; 
and thence to6k occasion to govern him 
most completely. Whenever he ventured 
to oppose her, she took care to put him in 
mind that he owed every thing to her ; 
that had it not been for her he might still 
have been stumping after a plough-tail, 
or serving hogs in old Worthy's farm- 
yard ;. but that it was she who had made 
a gentleman of him. In order to set about 

E 3 
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making bita a gentleman ahe had begun 
by teasing him till he had turned away 
all his poor relations who Worked in the 
farm : she next drew him off from keeping 
company with his old acquaintance ; and 
at last persuaded him to remove from ihe 
place where he had got his money. Poor^ 
woman ; she had not sense and virtue 
enough to see how honourable it is for a 
man to raise himself in the world by fair 
meansy and then to help forward bis poor 
relations and friends ; engaging tlieir ser- 
vices by his kindness^ and endeavourmg 
to turn his own advancement in life to 
the best account, that of making it the 
instrument of assisting those who had a 
natural claim to his protection. 

Mrs* Bragwell was an excellent mistress, 
according to her own notions of excel- 
lence ; for no one could say that she ever 
lost an opportunity of scolding a servant, 
or was ever guilty of the weakness of 
overlooking a fault. Towards her two 
daughters her behaviour was far other- 
wise. In them she could see nothing but 
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perfections^; but her extravagant ibnd^ 
ness for these girls was full as much owing 
to pride as to ^^e'ction: She was bent on 
making a family ; and having found out 
that she was too ignorantj and too much 
trained to the habits of getting money, 
ever ia hope to mate a figure herself, she 
Idok^d: to her daughters as the persons 
\*** were to raise the family of the Brag- 
w^fe J and in this hope she foolishly sub-* 
mftled to amy druc^ery for their sakes/ 
afid^re every kind of impertinence from 
tiiem* 

' The first wish of her heart was to seli 
them d^bove their neighbours ; fbr she used 
to say, what was the use of having sub- 
stance, if her daughters might not carry 
themselves above girls who had nothing? 
To do her justice, she herself would be 
about early and late to see that the hmu 
nes» of the houde was not n^lectied/ 
She had been bred to great industry, 
arid continued to work when it was no 
longer necessary, both from early habit,' 
and the desire of heaping up money for. 

£ 4 
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her. daughters. Yet her whole notion 
of gentility was, . that, it consisted in 
being nqh and idle; and though she 
was willing to be a drudge herself, she 
resolved to make her daughters gentle- 
women on this principle. To be well 
dressed, to eat elegantly, and to do no- 
thing, or nothing which is of any use, 
was what she fancied distinguished people 
iQ genteel life. And this is tpo common 
^ notion of a fine education among a cer- 
tain class; they do not esteem jthipgs by 
their use, but by their show. They esti- 
mate the value of their children's educa- 
tion by the money it costs, and not by 
the knowledge and goodness it bestows. 
People, of this jsitamp often take a pride 
in the expence of . learning, jn9tead of 
taking pleasure in the advantages of it. 
And the silly vanity of letting others see 
that they can afford any thing, often sets 
parents on . letting their daughters learn 
not only things of no use, but things 
ifrhich may be really hurtful in their 
situation ; either by setting them above 
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their proper duties, or by taking up their 
time in a way inconsistent with them* 
' ' Mrs. Brag well sent her daughters to a 
]l>parding school, where she .instructed 
them to hold up their heads as high:^s 
any body •; to have more spirit tlian to be 
put upm by any one ; never to be pitiful 
about money, but rather to shew that 
they could afford to spend with the best ; 
to keep company with the richest and 
most fashionable girls in the school, and 
to make no acquaintance with Farmers* 
Daughters. 

They came home at the usual age of 
leaving school, with a large portion of 
vanity grafted on their native ignorance. 
The vanity was added, but the ignorance 
was not taken away. Of Religion thejr 
could not possibly learn any thing, since, 
none was taught ; for at that seminary 
Christianity was considered as a part ot 
education which belonged only to charity 
schools. They went to church indeed 
once on a Sunday, yet effectually ta 
counteract any benefit such an attendance 
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might produce, it was the rule of the 
school that they should use only French 
prayer-books ; of course, suclr superficial 
scholars as Miss Bragwells would always 
foe literally praying in an unknown 
tongue ; while girls of better capacity 
and more industry would infallibly be 
picking out the nominative case, the 
verb, and participle of a foreign Ian* 
guage, in the solemn act of kneeling be* 
fore the Father of Spirits, ** wWft sfearch- 
«« eth the heart and tryeth the t^eins." 
During the remainder of the Sunday, 
they learnt their worldly tasks, all except 
actual needle-work, which omission done 
marked the distinction of Sunday from 
other days ; and the governess being a 
French Roman Catholic, it became a 
doubtful point with some people, whether 
her zeal or her negligence in the article 
of religion would be most to the advan- 
tage of her pupils. Of knowledge the 
Miss Bragwells had got just enough to 
laugh at their fond parents' rustic man- 
ners and vulgar language, and just 
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enough taste to despise and ridicule 
every girl who was not as vainly dressed 
as themselves. 

The mother had been comforting her- 
self for the heavy expence of their bring- 
ing up, by looking forward to the plea* 
sure of seeing them become fine ladies, 
and the pride of marrying them above 
their station ; and to this hope she con-» 
stantly referred in all her conversations 
with them; assuring them that all her 
happiness depended on their future ele« 
vation. 

Their father hoped, with far more 
judgment, that they would be a comfort 
to himi both in sickness and in health* 
He had had no learning himself^ and 
could write but poorly, and owed what 
skill he had in figures to ^ his natural 
turn for business. He reasonably hoped 
that his daughters, after all the money 
he had spent on them, would now write 
his letters and keep his accounts. And 
as he was now and then laid up with a 
fit of the gout, he was enjoying the 
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prospect .of having two aflbctionate 
children to nurse him, as well as two 
skilful assistants to relieve him. 

When they came home, however, he 
had the mortification to find, that though 
he had two smart showy ladies to visit 
him, he had neither dutiful daughters to 
nurse him, nor faithful stewards to keep 
his books, . nor prudent children to ma- 
nage his house. They neither soothed 
him by their kindness when he was sick, 
nor helped him by their industry when 
he was busy. They thought the maid 
'might take, care of him in the gout as 
she did . before ; for they fancied that 
nursing was a coarse and servile employ- 
inent : and as to their skill in cyphering, 
he soon found, to his cost, that though 
they knew how to spend both pounds^ 
shillings, and pence, yet, they did not. 
know 60 well how to cast them up. . In- 
deed it is to be regretted that women in 
general, especially in the middle . class, 
;are so little grounded in so indispensable, 
solid, and valuable an acquirement 9.$ 
arithmetic, 
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Mrs. Bragwell being one day very busy 
in preparing a great dinner for the neigh^ 
bours, ventured to request her daughters 
to assist in making the pastry. They 
asked her with a scornful smile, whether 
she had sent them to boarding school to 
learn to cook ; and added, that they sup- 
posed she would expect them next to 
make hasty-puddings for the hay-makers. 
So saying, they coolly marched off to their 
music. When the mother found her 
girls were too polite to be of any use, 
she would take comfort in observing 
how her parlour was set out with their 
filigree and flowers, their embroidery 
and cut paper. They spent the morning 
in bed, the noon in dressing, the evening 
at the harpsichord, and the night in 
reading novels. 

' With all these fine qualifications, it is 
easy to suppose, that as they despised 
their sober duties, they no less despised 
. their plain neighbours. When they could 
not get to a horse-race, a petty ball, or a 
strolling play, with some company as idle 
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and as smart as themselves, they were 
driven for amusement to the circulating 
library. Jack, the plough-boy, on whom 
they had now put a livery jacket, was 
employed half his time in trotting back^ 
wards and forwards with the most 
wretched trash the little neighbouring 
book-shop could furnish. The choice 
was oflen left to Jack, who could not 
read, but who had general orders to 
bring all the new story books, and a 
great many of them. 

It was a misfortune, that at the school 
at which they had been bred, and at some 
others, there was no system of education 
which had any immediate reference to the 
station of life to which the girls chiefly 
belonged. As persons in the middle 
line, for want of that acquaintance with 
books, and with life and manners, which 
the great possess, do not always see the 
connection between remote consequences 
and their causes, the evils of a corrupt 
and inappropriate system of education do 
not strike them so forcibly j and provided 
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they can pay for it, which is made the 
grand criterion between the fitand theun- 
fit, they are too little disposed to consider 
the value, or rather the worthlessness, of 
the thing which is paid for ; but literally 
go on to give their money for that "which 
is not bread. 

Their subsequent course of reading 
serves to establish all the errors of their 
education. Instead of such books asr 
might help to confirm and strengthen 
them in all the virtues of their station j 
in humility, economy, meekness, con- 
tentment, self-denial, and industry ; the 
studies now adopted are, by a graft on 
the old stock, made to grow on the habits 
acquired at school. Of those novels and 
plays which are so eagerly devoured by 
persons of this description, there is per- 
haps scarce one which is not founded 
upon principles which would lead young- 
women of the middle ranks to be discon--^ 
tented with their station. It is row*— 
it is elegance*^ it is beauty — it is senti'^ 
mental feelings — it is sensibility '•^ it id 
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some needless, or some superficial, or 
some other quality hurtful, even in that 
fashionable person to whom the author 
ascribes it, which is the ruling principle* 
This quality transferred into the heart 
and the conduct of an illiterate woman in 
an inferior station becomes impropriety, 
becomes absurdity, becomes sinfulness. 

Things were in this state in the family 
we are describing, or rather growing 
worse i for idleness and vanity are never 
at a stand j when these two wealthy 
farmers, Bragwell and Worthy met at 
WeyhiUfair, as was said before. After 
many hearty salutations had passed be- 
tween them, it was agreed that Mr. 
Bragwell should spend the next day with 
his ol^ friend, whose house was not many 
miles distant. Bragwell invited himself 
in the following manner : " We have not 
" had a comfortable day's chat for years,** 
^aid he, '^ and as I am to look at a drove 
" of lean beasts in your neighbourhood, 
" I will take a bed at your house, and we^ 
<< will pass the evening in debating as 
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'* we used to do. . You ktiow I always 
*< loved a bit of an argument, atid am 
«< reckoned not to make the worst figure 
«« at our club: 1 had not, to be Sure, 
such good learning as you had, because 
your father was a parson, and you got 
it for. nothing ; but I can bear my part 
pretty well for all that. When any 
man talks. to me about his learning, I 
ask if it has helped him to get a good 
estate ; if he says no, then I would not 
give him a rush for it ; for of what use 
is ail the learning in the world, if it 
'< does not make a man rich ? But, as I 
was saying, I will come and see you 
to-morrow ; but now don't let your 
*^ wife put herself into a fuss forme: 
" don't alter your own plain way ; for I 
" am not proud, I assure you, nor above 
" my old friends ; though, I thank God, 
" I am pretty Well in the world.'* 

To all this, flourishing speech Mr; 
Worthy coolly answered, that certainly 
worldly prosperity ought never to make 
any man proud, since it is God who 
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giveth strength to get riches, and without 
his blessing, ^Hs in vain to rise up early ^ 
mid to eat the bread qfcatefidness. 

About the middle of the next day Mr. 
Bragwell reached Mr. Worthy's neat and 
pleasant dwelling. He found every thing 
in it the reverse of his own. It had not 
so many ornaments, but it had more 
comforts. And when he saw his friend's 
good old<*fashioned arm-chair in a wwm 
corner, he^ave a sigh to think how his 
own had been banished to make room for 
his daughter's piano-forte. Instead of 
made flowers in glass cases, aqd tea-chests 
and screens too fine to be used, which hd ^ 
saw at home, and about which he was 
cautioned, and scolded as often as he 
came near them ; his daughters watching 
his motions with the same anxiety as they 
would have watched the motions of a cat 
in a China shop. Instead of this, 1 say^ 
he saw some neat shelves of good books 
for the service of the family, and a s^iall 
medicine chest for the benefit of th* 
poor. 
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Mrs. Worthy and her daughters had 
prepared a plain but neat and good dinner. 
The tarts were so excel! ent^ that Brdgwell 
felt a secret kind of regret that his own 
daughters were too genteel to do any 
thing so very useful. Indeed he had been 
always unwilling to believe that any 
thing which was very proper and very 
necessary, could be so extremely vulgar 
and- unbecoming as his daughters were 
always declaring it to be. And his late 
experience of the little comfort h^ found 
at home, inclined him now still more 
strongly to suspect that things were not 
so right there as he had been made to 
suppose. But it was in vain to speak ; 
for his daughters constantly stopped his 
mouth by a favourite saying of theirs^ 
which equally indicated affectation and 
vulgarity, that it was better to be out of 
the world than out of the fashion. 

Soon after dinner the women went out 
to their several employments, and Mr. 
Worthy being left alone with his guest, 
the following discourse took place. 
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. BragvceU. You have a couple of sober 
pretty looking girls» Worthy ; but I won- 
der they don't tiff off a little more. Why, 
my girls have as much fat and flour on 
their heads as would half maintain my 
reapers in suet pudding. 

Worthy. Mr. Bragwell, in the manage- 
ment of my family, I don't consider what 
I might afibrd only, though that is one 
great point j but I consider also what is 
needful and becoming in a man of iny 
station ; for there are so many useful 
ways of laying out money, that I feel as 
if it w^re a sin to spend one unnecessary 
shilling. ^ Having had the, blessing of a 
good education myself, I have been able 
to give the like advantage to my daughters. 
One of the best lessons I have taught 
them js, to know themselves } and one 
proof that they have learnt this lesson is, 
thfit they, are npt above any of the duties 
of their station. They read and write well, 
and. when my eyes are bad, they keep 
my accounts in a very pretty manner^ 
If I had put then) to learn what you call 
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genteel things, these might ^either have 
been of no use to them, and so both time 
and tnoney might have been thrown away; 
or- they might have proved worse than 
nothing to them by leading them into 
wrong notions, and wrong company. 
Though we do not wish them to do the 
laborious parts of the dairy work, yet 
they always assist their mother in the 
management of it. As to their appear- 
ance, they are every day nearly as you 
see them now, and on Sundays they are 
very neatly dressed, but it is always in 
a decent and modest way. There are no 
lappets, fringes, furbelows, and tawdry 
ornaments ; no trains, turbans, and 
:flounces, fluttering about among my 
cheese and butter. 'And I should feel 
no vanity, but much mortification, if a 
stranger seeing Farmer Worthy's daugh* 
ters at church, should ask who those fine 
ladies were. 

BragwelL Now I own I should like to 
have such a question asked concerning 
fny daughters. I like to make people 
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atare and envy. It makes one feel one- 
self somebody. I never enjoy the plea- 
sure of having handsome things so much 
as when I see they raise curiosity : and 
I (ionsider the envy of others as a fresh 
evidence of my ovm prosperity. But as 
to yourself, to J>e sure, you best know 
what you can affi>rd : and indeed there 
is some difference between your daugh- 
ters and the Miss Bragwells. .i: 

Worthy. For my part, before I engage 
in any expence, I always ask myself 
these two short questions; First, Can 
I afford it ? — Secondly, Is it proper for 

me? 
JSragwell. Do you so ? Now I own I 

ask myself but one : for if I find I can 

afford it, I take care to make it proper 

for me. If I can pay for a thing, no one 

has a right to hinder me from having it. 

Worthy. Certainly. But a man's own 

prudence, his love of propriety and sense 

of duty, ought to prevent him from doing 

an improper thing, as effectually as if 

there were somebody to hinder him. 
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Bragrvett. Now I think a man k a fool 
who is hindered from having any thing 
he has a mind to ; unless^ indeed, he is 
in want of money to pay for it. I am 
no friend to debt A popr man must 
want on. 

Worthy. But I hope my children have 
learnt not to want any thing which is not 
proper for them. They are very indus* 
trious ; they attend to business all day, 
and in the evening they sit down to their 
work and a good book. I take care that 
neither their reading nor conversation 
shall excite any desires or tastes unsuit* 
able to their condition. They have little 
vanity, because the kind of knowledge 
they have is of too sober a sort to raise 
admiration ; and from that vanity which 
attends a little smattering of frivolous 
accomplishments, I have secured them, 
by keeping them in total ignorance of all 
such. I think they live in the fear of God. 
I trust they are humble and pious, and I 
am sure they seem cheerful and ' happy. 
If I am sick, it is pleasant to see them 
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dispute \i^hich shall wait upon me } for 
they say the maid cannot do it so tenderly 
as themselves. ■ 

This part of the discourse staggered 
Bragwell. An involuntary, tear rushed 
into his eye. Vain as he was, he could 
not help feeling what a difference a reli- 
gious and a worldly education made on 
the heart, and how much the former 
regulated even the natural temper. 
Another thing which surprised him was, 
that 4hese girls living a*life of domestic 
piety, without any public diversions, 
should be so very cheerful and happy i 
while his own daughters, who were never 
contradicted, and were indulged with 
continual amusements, were always sul- 
lej;i and ill-tempered. That they who 
were more humoured should be less 
grateful^ and they who were more 
amused less happy, disturbed him much. 
He envied Worthy the tenderness of his 
children, though he would not own it, 
but turned it off thus : 

BragwelL But my girls are too smart 
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to make mqpes of, that is the truth. 
Though ours is such a lonely village, it 
is Wonderful to see how soon they get 
the fashions. What with the descriptions> 
in the Magazines, and the pictures in 
the pocket-books, they have them in a 
twinkling, and out-do their patrons all to 
nothing. I used to take in the County 
Journal, because it was useful enough to 
see how Oats went, the time of high- 
water, and the price of Stopks. But 
when my ladies caine home, forsooth, 
I was soon wheedled out of that, and 
forced to take a London paper, that 
tells a deal about caps and feathers, and 
all the trumpery of the quality, and 
the French dress and the French undress. 
When I want to know what hops are a 
bag, they are snatching the paper to see 
what violet soap is a pound. And as to 
the dairy, they never care how Cow*s 
milk goes, as long as they can get some 
stuff which they call Milk of Roses. 
Seeing them disputing violently the other 
day about cream and butter, I thought 

VOL. IV. F 
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it a. sign: they were begimiii^ lo care for 
tine farm* till I found it Was cold cream 
f^r tl^ hands^ and jessamine butter for 
tjbehair* 

WQVtJnf. But do your daughters never 
r^ad? 

Bragweil. Read ! I believe they do too. 
Why our Jack, the plow-boy, spends half 
his time in going to a shop in our market 
town, where they let out books to read 
with marble covers.. And they sell paper 
with all manner of colours on the edges^ 
and gim-cracks, and powder-^pufis, and 
w^sh-balls, and cardswithout any pips, and 
everything in the world that 's genteel and 
of i flo use, 'Twas but the other day I met 
Jack: With a basket full of these books; so 
having some time to spare, I sat down to 
see- a.little what they were about. 

Worthy ^ Well, I hope you there fou»d 
what was likely to improve your daugh* 
ters, and teach, them the true use of 
time. 

BrdgmUn.Oi as to that^ you are pretty 
much .out. I could make neither head 
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nor tail of it: it was neithet" fish, flesh, nor 
good red-herring : it was all about my 
Lord, and Sit Harry, and' the Captain. 
But I never met with such nonsensical 
fellbws iri my life. Their talk was no 
more like that of my old landlord, who 
was a Lord yoii know, nor the Captain of 
our fenciWfes, than chalk is like cheese. I 
was fairly taken in at first, and began to 
think I had got hold of a ^orf^bookj for 
there was* a deal about hbpe and deispaif, 
and death, and heaven; and angels, and 
torments, and everlasting happiness. But 
when I got a little on, I found there was 
no meaniug^in all these words, or if any, 
it was 'a bad meaning. Eternal misery, 
perhaps, only meant a moment*s disap- 
pointment about a bit of a letter ; arid 
everlasting happiness meant two people 
talking nonsense together forfivemiriUteiS. 
In short, I never met with such a pact of 
lies. The people talk such wild gibberish 
as no folks in theif sober senses evfer did 
talk; and tile things that happeti to thein 
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are not like the things that ever happen to 
me or any of my acquaintance. They are 
at home one minute, and beyond sea the 
next : Beggars to-day, and Lords to-mor- 
row : Waiting-maids in the morning, and 
Duchesses at night. Nothing happens in 
a natural gradual way, as it does at home ; 
they grow rich by the stroke of a wand, 
and poor by the magic of a word ; the 
disinherited orphan of this hour istheover- 
grown heir of the next : now a bride and 
bridegroom turn out to be brother and 
sister, and the brother and sister prove to 
be no relations at all. You and I, Master 
Worthy, have worked hard many years, 
and think it very well to have scraped a 
trifle of money together; you a few hun- 
dreds I suppose, and I a few thousands. 
But one would think every man in these 
books had the bank of England in his 
'scrutore. Then there is another thing 
which I never met with in true life. We 
think it pretty well, you know, if one has 
got one thing, and another has got an- 
other : I will tell you how I mean. You 
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arereckonedsensible, ourParson is learned, 
the Squire is rich, I am rather generous, 
one of your daughters is pretty, and both 
mine are genteel. But in these books, 
(except here and there one, whom they 
make worse than' Satan hjrnself,) every 

man and woman's child of them, are all 

■ . • * . 

wise, and witty, and generous, and rich, 
and handsome, and genteel j and all to 
the last degree. Nobody is middling, or 
good in one thing, and bad in another, 
like my ' live acquaintance j but it is all 
' up to the skies, or down to the dirt. I 

r \ , . 

' had rather read Tom Hickathrift, or 

Jack the Giant Killer, a thousand times. 

Worthy. You have found out, Mr. Brag- 

- well, that many of these books are ridi- 
culous j**! wiU go further, and say, that 
to m.e they appear wicked also : and I 
should account the reading of them a great 
mischief^ especially to people in middling 

' and low life, if I only take into the ac- 
count the great loss of time such reading 
causes, and the aversion it leaves behind 
for what is more serious and solid. But 
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this^ though a bad part, is not the worst. 
These books give false views of hu- 
man life. They teach a contempt far 
humble and domestic duties ; for industry^ 
frugality and retiremen t. Want of youth 
and beauty is considered in them as ridi- 
culous. Plain people, , like you and me, 
are objects of contempt. Parental autiio- 
rity is set at nought. Nay, plots and con- 
trivances against parents and guardian? 
fill half the volumes. They consider love 
as the great business of human life, and 
even teach that it is impossible for this love 
to be regulated or restrained ; and to the 
indulgence of this passion every duty is 
therefore sacrificed. A country life, with 
a kind mother or a sober aunt, is de- 
scribed as'^a state of intolerable misery : 
and one would be apt to fancy from their 
painting, that a good country house is a 
prison, and a worthy father the gaoler. 
Vice is set off with every ornament which 
can make it pleasing and amiable ; while 
virtue and piety are made ridiculous, by 
tacking to them something that is «Uy or 
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absurd. Crimes which would be condidtiV^ 
as haogiug matter at our county assises, -^^ 
4tleastif I were ajurymau, I should briiig 
in the whole train of heroes, Guilty ^ -^ 
Deathi^-^^re here made to taketl^ap- 
pearanee of virtue, by being mixed witiii 
some wild iSight of unnatural generosity. 
Those crying sins, Adultery, GAMnf^^ 
Duels, and Self^Murder, are made JSo 
£uniliar, and the wickedness of them is 
so disguised by fine words and soft de- 
scriptions, that even innocent girls get 
td lose their abhorrence, and to talk wi& 
e<H3[|placency, of things "which shotM fiOt 
l^m much as named by them. 

I tshould not have said so much on ^his 
mischief (continued Mr. Worthy), from 
which, I dare say, great folks fancy people 
in our station are safe enough, if I did not 
know, and lament that this corrupt read- 
ing is now got down even among some of 
the lowest class. And it is an evil which 
is spreading every day. Poor industrious 
girls, who get their bread by the needle 
ortfaeloom, spendhaUf dieir n^ht inlisten- 

F 4 
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ing to these books. Thus the labour of 
.one girl is lost, and the minds of the rest 
are corrupted j for though their hands 
are employed in honest industry, which 
might help to preserve them from a life 
of sin, yet their hearts are at that very 
/ti^e .polluted by scenes and descriptibns 
, which are too likely to plunge them into 
, it : and when their vain weak heads com- 
pare the soft and delicious lives of the 
heroines in the book, with their own 
. mean garb and hard labour, the effect is 
; obvious ; and I think I do not go too far 
when I say, that the vain and showy 
manner in which young women, who 
have to work for their bread, have taken 
to dress themselves, added to the poison 
they drav from these books, contribute 
together to bring them to destruction, 
.more than almost any other cause. Now 
tell me, do not you think these wild 
books will hurt your daughters ? 

BragwelL Why I do think they are 

grown full of schemes,! and contrivances, 

^and whispers, that's the truth on't. 
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'Everything is a secret. They always 
seem to be on the look-out for somethings 
and when nothing comes on't, then they 
.are sulky and disappointed. They will 
not keep company with their equals: 
they despise trade and farming ; and I 
own Fm for the stuff. I should not like 
them to marry any but a man of sub- 
stance, if he was ever so smart. Now 
they will hardly sit down with a substan- 
tial country dealer. But if they hear of 
a recruiting party in our Market Town, 
on goes the finery — off they are. Some 
.flimsy excuse is patched up. They want 
something at the book-shop or the nailli- 
ner's ; because I suppose there is a chance 
that some Jack-a-napes of an Ensign may 
be there buying sticking^plaister. In 
short, I do grow a little ufieasy ; for I 
should not like to see all I have saved 
thrown away on a knapsack. 

So saying, they both rose and walked 
out to view the farm, Mr. Bragwell af- 
fected greatly to admire the good order 
of every thing he saw ; but never forgot 

y 5 
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to compare it with sometbing larger/ and 
handsomer or better of his own. It was 
easy to see that self was his standard of 
perfection in every thing. AH he himself 
possessed gained some increased value in 
his eyes from being his; and in survey- 
ing the property of his friend, he derived 
food for his vanity, from things which 
seemed least likely to raise it. Eveiy 
-appearance of comfort, of success, of 
merit, in any thing which belonged to 
Mr* Worthy, led him to speak of some 
superior advantage of his own of the same 
kind : and it was clear that the chief part 
of the satisfaction he felt in walking over 
the farm of his friend, was caused by 
thinking how much larger his own was. 
Mr. Worthy, who felt a kindness ftar 
him, which all his vanity could not cure, 
Was always on the watch how to turb 
their talk to some useful point. And 
whenever people resolve to go into copi- 
pany with this view, it is commonly their 
own fault if some oppartunity of turnis^ 
it to account does not oSer. 
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^ He s&W Bragwell was ititoxicated with 

pride, and undone by success ; aini'lfhat 
bilk family was in the high-road to tUhi 
j ^^ough mere prosperity. He thought 

I that if some means could be found to 

open his eyes on his own character^ -to 
which he was now totally blind, it might 
be of the utmost service to him. The 
more Mr. Worthy reflected, the more he 
wished to undertake this kind oiBce. He 
was not sure that Mr. Bragwell would 
bear it, but he was very sure it was his 
duty to attempt it. As Mr. Worthy was 
very humble himself, he had great 
patience and forbearance with the faults 
of others. He felt no pride at having 
eii&aped the errors into which they had' 
iallen, for hei knew who it was h^d mbdis 
him to differ. He remembered that God 
had jgiveii him many advantages; a pious 
father, and a religious education: this 
mUtde him humble under a sense of his 
own sins, and charitable towards the sins 
of others, who had not had the same pri- 
vileges. 

F 6 
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Just as he was going to try to enter 
into a very serious conversation with hia 
guest/ he was stopped by the appearance 
of his daughter, who told them supper 
was ready. — This| interruption obliges 
me to break off also, and I shall reserve 
what follows to the next month, when I 
promise to give my readers the second 
part of this History. 



PART IL 

A Conversation. 

Soon aftei^ supper Mrs. Worthy left the 
room with her daughters, at her hus- 
band's desire ; for it was his intention to 
speak more plainly to Bragwell than was 
likely to be agreeable to him to hear be* 
fore others. The two farmers being seat- 
ed at their little table, each in a hand- 
some old-fashioned great chair, Bragwell 
began. 

«* It is a great comfort, neighboui: 
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" Worthy, at a Certain time of life to be 
** got above the world : my notion is, 
** that a man should labour hard the first 
part of his days, that he may then sit 
down and enjoy himself for the rer 
mainder. Now, though I hate boast- 
ing, yet as you are my oldest friend, I 
am about to open my heart to you. 
Let me tell you then, I reckon I have 
worked as hard as any man in my time, 
" and that I now begin to think I have 
a jight to indulge a little. I have got 
my money with character, and I mean 
to spend it with credit. I pay every 
" one his own, I set a good example, I 
" keep to my church, I serve God, I 
" honour the king, and I obey the laws 
'* of the land." 

" This is doing a great deal indeed,'* 
replied Mr. Worthy ; " but," added he, 
" I doubt that more goes to the making 
** pp all these duties than men are, com- 
" monly aware of. Suppose then that 
" you and I talk the matter over coolly, 
« we have the evening before us. What 
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*< if we sit down together as two friends 
** and examine one another/* 

Bragwell, who loved argument, and 
who was not a little vain both of hisr 
sense and his morality, accepted the 
challenge, and gave his word that he 
Would take in good part any thing that 
should be said to him. Worthy was 
about to proceed, when Bragwell inter- 
rupted him for a moment, by saying, — 
" But stop, friend, before we begia I 
** wish you would remember that we 
** have had a long walk, and I want a 
« little refreshment ; haye you no liquor 
« that is stronger than this cyder? I 
<< am afraid it will give me a fit of the 
« gout." 

Mr. Worthy immediately produced a 
l^ottle of wine, and another of spirits j 
saying, that though he drank neither 
spirits nor even wine himself, yet his 
wife always kept a little of each als a 
j^ovision, in case of sickness or acci- 
dents. 

Farmer lifoagwell preferred the br^wJy, 
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and began to taste it. ** Why,'' said he, 
^^ this is no better than English ; I al- 
** ways use foreign myself." — " I bought 
** this for foreign,** said Mr. Worthy. — 
«* No, no, it is English spirits, I assure 
<* you ; but I can put you into a way to 
*« get foreign nearly as cheap as Eng- 
<« Ush.** Mr. Worthy replied, that he 
thought that was impossible. 

BroffwelL O no ; there are ways and 
means — a word to the wise — there is 
an acquaintance of mine that lives upon 
the south* coast -^ you are a particular 
friend, and I will get you half-a-dozen 
gallons for a trifle. 

Worthy. Not if it be smuggled, Mr. 
Bragwell, though I should get it for six-^ 
pence a bottle. — " Ask no questions,** 
said the other ; " I never said any thing 
** to any one, and who is the wiser ?** --^ 
** And so this is your way of obeying 
•« the laws of the land,** said Mr. Wor- 
thy • — « here is a fine specimen of your 
♦♦ morality.** 

BragweU. Come, oooie, don*t make a 
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fuss about trifles. If eoery one did it, 
indeed it would be another thing ; but 
as to TTiy getting a little good brandy 
cheap, why that can't hurt the revenue 
much. 

Worthy. Pray, Mr, Bfagwell, wh^at 
should you think of a man who would 
dip his hand into a bag, and take out a 
few guineas ? 

BragwelL Think ! why I think that 
he should be hanged, to be sure. 
> Worthy. But suppose that bag stood 
in the king's treasury ? 

BragwelL In the king's treasury ! 
worse and worse ! What, rob the king's 
treasury ! Well, I hope if any one has 
done it, the robber will be taken up and 
executed \ for I suppose w^ shall all be 
taxed to pay the damage. 

Worthy. Very true. If one man takes 
money out of the treasury, others must 
be obliged to pay the more into it. But 
what think you if the fellow should be 
found to have stopped some rnoney in its 
tmy to the treasury, instead of taking it 
out of the bag after it got there ? 
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Bragwell. Guilty, Mr. Worthy ; it is 
all the same, in my opinion. If I were 
Juc^e, I would hang him without benefit 
ofdergy. • 

Worthy. Hark ye, Mr. Bragwell, he 
that deals in smuggled brandy is the 
man who takes to himself the king's 
' money in its way to the treasury, and he 
as much robs the government as if he 
dipt his hands into a bag of guineas in 
the treasury chamber. It comes to the 
same thing exactly. Here Bragwell 
seemed a little offended, and exclaimed, 
— <« What, Mr. Worthy ! do you pretend 
^< to say I am not an honest man be- 
** cause I like to get my brandy as cheap 
'< as I can ? and because I like to save 
** a shilling to my family? Sir, I re- 
" peat it J I do my duty to God and 
" my neighbour. I say the Lord's 
« jMrayer most ,days j I go to church on 
" Sundays; I repeat my creed, and 
^< keep the ten commandments ; and 
<* though I now and then get a little 
^* brandy cheap, yet, upon the whole, I 
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^* will venture to say, I do as much as 
** can be expected of any man, and 
" more than the generality." 

Worthy. Come, then, since you say 
you keep the commandments, you can- 
not be offended if I ask you whether 
you understand them. 

Bragrvell. To be sure I do* I dare 
say I do : look^ee, Mr. Worthy* I donH 
pretend to much reading; I was not 
bred to it as you were. If my father 
had been a parson, I fimcy I di<»ild 
have made as good a figure as some 
other folks *, but I hope good sense and 
a, good heart may teach a man his duty 
without much scholarship. 

Worthy. To come to the point; let 
us now go through the ten conmiand- 
ments, and let us take along with us 
those explanations of them which our 
Saviour gave us in his sermon on the 
mount. 

JBragwell. Sermon on the mount ! why 
the t^i commandments are in the 20th 
chapter of Exodus. Come, come, Mr. 
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Worthy, I know where to find the com- 
mandments as well as you doj for it 
happens that I am church-warden, and I 
can see from the altar-piece where the 
ten commandments are, without yoiir 
telling me, for my pew directly faces it. 

Worthy. But I advise you to read 
tibe sermon on the mount, that you may 
see the fidl meaning of them. 

Bragrvelh What! do you want to 
make me believe that there are two ways 
of keeping the commandments ? 

Worthy. No ; but there may be two 
ways of understanding them. 

Bragwell Well, I am not afraid to be 
put to the proof ; J: defy any man to say 
I do not keep at least all the four first that 
are on the left side of the altar-piece. 

Worthy. If you can prove that, I shall 
be more ready to believe you observe those 
of the other table; for he who docs his 
duty to God, will be likely to do his duty 
to his neighbour also. 

Bragwell. What ! do you think that I 
se^ve two Gods ? Do you think then tliat 
I make graven images, and worship stocks 
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or Stones ? Do you take me for a Papist 
or an Idolater? 

Worthy. Don't triumph quite so soon, 
master BragwelL Pray is there nothing 
in the world you prefer to God, and thus 
make an idol of? Do you not love your 
money, or your lands, or your crops, or 
your cattle, or your own will, and your 
own way, - rather better than you love 
Gdd ? Do ypu< never think of these with 
more pleasure than you think of Him, 
and follow them more eagerly than your 
religious duty ? 

Bragwell. O ! there's nothing about 
tiiat in the 20th chapter of Exodus. 

Worthy. But Jesus Christ has said, 
*< He that loveth father or mother more 
" than me is not worthy of me/' Now 
it is certainly a man's duty to love his 
father and mother ; nay, it would be wick- 
• ed not to love them, and yet we must 
not love even these more* than our Crea- 
tor and our Saviour. Well, I think on 
this principle, your heart pleads guilty to 
the breach of the first and second com- 
mandments ) let us proceed to the thirdr 
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Bragwell. That is about swearing, is it 
not? 

Mr. Worthy, who had observed Brag- 
well guilty of much profaneness in using 
the name of his Maker, (though all such 
offensive words have been^ avoided in writ- 
ing this history,) now told him that he 
had been waiting the whole day for an 
opportunity to reprove him for his fre- 
quent breach of the third commandment. 
, " Good L — d ! *I break the third com- 
", mandment!" said Bragwell ; "no in- 
" deed, hardly ever. I once used to 
" swear a little to be sure, but I vow I 
" never do it now, except now and then* 
" when I happen to be in a passion : and 
" in such a case, why, good G — d, you 
" know the sin is with those who pro- 
** voke me, and not with me; but, upon 
" my soul, I don't think I have sworn an 
" path these three months, no not I faith, 
" as I hope to be saved." 

Worthy. And yet you have broken 
this holy law no less than five or six times 
in the last speech you have made* 
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BragweU. Lord bless me! Sure you 
mistake. Good heavens, Mr, Worthy, 
I call 6— <1 to witness, I have neither 
cursed nor swore since I have been in 
the house. 

Worthy. Mr BragweU, this is the way 
in which many who call themselves very 
good sort of people deceive themselves. 
What ! is it no profanation of the name 
of your Maker to use it lightly, irreve- 
rently, and familiarly asr you have done ? 
Our Saviour has not only told us not to 
swear by the immediate name of God, 
but he has said, ** Swear not at all, neither 
" by heaven nor by the earth," and in 
order to hinder our inventing any other 
irreligious exclamations or expressions, 
he has even added, "but let your com- 
" munication be yea, yea, and nay, nay ; 
" for whatsoever is more than this simple 
" affirmation and denial cometh of evil." 
Nay more, so greatly do I reverence that 
high and holy name, that I think even 
seme; good people have it too frequently 
in their jnGfuths$ and that they might 
convey the idea without the word. 
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Bragwell. Well, well, I must take a 
little more care 1 believe: I vow to 
heaven I did not know there had been 
so much harm in it ; but my daughters 
seldom speak without using some of these 
words, and yet they wanted to make me 
believe the other day that it was i 
strous vulgar to swear. 

Worthy. Women, even gentlewomen, 
who ought to correct this evil habit in 
their fathers, and husbands, and children, 
are too apt to encourage it by their own 
practice. And indeed they betray the 
profaneness of tlieir own minds also by it ; 
for none who truly ' venerate the holj 
name, of God, caii either profane it in 
this manner themselves, or hear others 
do so without being exceedingly pained 
at it. 

Bragwell. Well, since you are so hard . 
upon me, I believe I must e'en give up 
this point ; — so let us pass on to the next, 
and here I tread upon sure ground ; for 
as sharp as you are upon me, you can't 
accuse me of being 'k sabbath-breaker, 
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since I go to church every Sunday of 
my life, unless on some very extraordi* 
nary occasion* 

Worthy. Yot those occasions the gos- 
pel allows^ by saying, <* the sabbath was 
<< made for man, and not man for the 
" sabbath/' Our own sickness, or attend- 
ing on the sickness of others, are lawful 
impediments. 

BragwelL Yes, and I am now and then 
obliged to look at a drove of beasts, or to 
go a journey, or take some medicine, or 
perhaps some iriend may call upon me, 
or it may be very cold, or very ho^ or 
very rainy. 

Wartky. Poor excuses ! Mr BragwelL 
Do you call these lawful impediments ? I 
am afraid they will not pass for such on 
the day of judgment. But how is the 
rest of your Sunday spent? 

Braffivell. O why, I assure you I often 
go to church in the afternoon also, and 
even. if I am ever so sleepy. 

Worthy. And so you finish your nap 
at church, I suppose. 
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BragwelL Why as to that, to be sure 
wie do contrive to have something a little 
nicer than common for dinner on a Sun- 
day ; in consequence of which, one eats, 
you know, a little more than ordinary; 
and having nothing to do on that day, on^ 
has more leisure to take a cheerful glass ; 
and all these things will make one a little 
heavy you know. 

Worthy. And don^'t you take a little 
ride in the morning, and look at your 
iheep when the weather is good ; and so 
fill your mind just before you go to church 
with thoughts of them ; and when the 
weather is bad» don't you settle an ac- 
count ? or write a few letters of business 
after church ? 

BragwelL 1 can't say biit I do ; but 
that is nothing to any body, as long as 
I set a good example by keeping to my 
church. 

Worthy. And how do you pass your 
Sunday-evenings ? 

BragweU. My wife and daughters go a 

yoL, lY. G . 
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TisitingSulidajMKfteraoom* Mydaugbters 
we glad to. get oat at any rate; and aato 
siy wife, diesays^ that bdiig ready-dreased, 
it ia ai pity to lose the opportunity ; bck 
9ide8| it uvea ber time oa. a weqk day : sa 
then you see I have it all my own wiaiv; 
^ when Ihave gotrid of I^WZ. 
are leady to faint at the smell of tobaccc^ 
I can venture to smoke a pipe, aad drink 
a sober glass oi* punch with halSa-dozen 
friends. 

Worthy. Which punch being made of 
smuggled brandy, and drunk on the Lord's 
day, in very vain, ais well as profane aad 
worldly company^ you areejtiabled tobreak 
bcrfli ttie law (^ God, and that of your 
country at a stroke : and I suppose wbeo. 
you are got together, you speak of your 
eattjle, or of your crop£^ after whicb per^ 
^aps you talk over a £^w of your neigh* 
hours' faults, and then you brag a little 
of yoiu? own wealdi or your own, atehieve* 
ments. 

*.«««* m., j«« «em to bu» us 



80 wdll^ %bat any oMr woiiAd think yoit had 
bMii silting behind the cmtahi j smd yet 
you are a little mistaken too ; for I think 
we have hardly said a word ^several 
of dqr Ii^ Sundays on any thing but 
politics. 

W&rtf^. Aad do yon fed that you 
much improve your Christian charity by 
that subject ? 

JBragwelL Why to be sure we do quar« 
pel till we are very near flghtii^, that is 
the woftst on^t. 

Worthy. And then you call names, and 
swear a Httle I suppose. 

Bragweik Why when one is contra- 
dicted and put in a passion you know, 
and irtien people, especially if they are 
one -s inferiorSj won't adopt aff one's opi- 
nions, Aesh and blood can^ bear it. 

Worthy. And when all your friends are 
gtdne home, what becomes^of the rest of 
the evenkijg ? 

JSragweiti 71)at is just b» it happens, 
sometimes I read the newspaper ; and as 
one is generally most tired on the days 

G 2 
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one does nothing, I go to bed earlier on 
Sundays, than on other days, that I may 
l^e more fit to get up to my business the 
pext morning. 

JVorthy* So you shorten Sunday as 
much as you can, by cutting off a bit 
at both ends, I suppose; for I take it 
for granted, you lie a little later in the 
morning. 

BragwelL Come, come. We shan't 
get through the whole ten to-night, if 
you stand snubbing one at this rate, 
You may pass over the fifth j for my 
father and mother have been dead ever 
since I was a boy ; so I am clear of that 
sprape. 

Worthy* There are, however, many re- 
Xative duties included in that command- 
ment ; unkindness to all kindred is for- 
bidden. 

BragweU. O, if you mean my tmnr 
ing off my nephew Tom, the plow-* 
boy, you must not blame me for that, 
it was all my wife's fault He - was as 
good a la4 aa ever liyed to l^e sur^ 
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and my own brother's son ; but my 
wife could not bear that a boy in a car- 
ter's frock should be about the house; 
calling her aunt. We quarrelled like 
dog and cat about it ; and when he was 
turned away she and I cUd not speak for 
a week. 

Worthy. Which was a fresh breach of 
the commandment; a worthy nephew 
turned out of doors, and a wife not spoken 
to for a week, are no very convincing 
proofs of your observance of the fifth com- 
mandment. 

BragweU. Well, I long to come to the 
^ixth ; for you don't think 1 commit mur- 
der I hope. 

Worthy. I am not sure of that 

BroffweU. Murder ! What, I kill any 
body? 

Worthy. Why, the laws of the land 
indeed, and the disgrace attending it, 
are almost enough to keep any man 
from actual murder ; let . me ask, how- 
ever, do you never give way to unjust 
anger, and passion, and revenge ? as for 

G 3 
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instancei do you never ffeel your resent^ 
xneBt kindle against some of the poiiti* 
dans who contAidict you on a Stuaday 
night P A&d do you never push your ani* 
mosity agaibst somebody that baa mf^ 
fronted you, further than iJM oocasion 
can justify ? 

Srti^gvbelL Hark'ee, Mr» Worthy^ lam 
a nsan of mibatance, and no aan ahallof* 
fend Bie without my being even with hiai«, 
So as to injuring a maa» if be affi^onta me 
first, there's tioiiiing but good reason m 
that. 

WbTikgf^ VeryweH! only bear in mind 
that you wiifaUy bresdc tUs comnumd- 
menty whether you abuse yoaraervanl^ 
are angry at your wile, watch tot a mo* 
ment to rev«ige atn isq/aiy on your neigh- 
bour, or even wreak your passion on a 
hannkas beast j for you have then the 
seeds of murder wosking in your bfOttts; 
and if there were no fanv, no giU>et to 
check you, and no fear of disgrace nei- 
ther, I am not sure wlien you would Hep. 

BragweU. Why, Mr, Worthy, you 
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}m^ a strange way of (sxi^fiiag the 
cMUttandments : %o ym set me dowii 
Sir a fiKirderei!, mwely because I bear 
hatred to a man w^ has dotie me a hur^ 
and am glad to do hhn a like mjurj i« 
my ttra* -^ I am sijure I should want spirit 
if I did not. 

Wor^l^ I go by the Scriptwe nile, 

whidi aays» ^^ he that haleth ki$ brother 

^^ as a mwdarer i** raid afgaifiv ^^ l^rve your 

<< enemks, ble^sthem that curse yoUf aad 

^ pf^ for them Chat despitefiiUy use 

<* you Mid persecute you/' Besides^ 

Mr. firagw^lj you made it a part of 

your boast thait you said the Lord's 

^myer ei^ery day, whecei^ you pray to 

God to focgiTe you your trespasses as 

you £oirg»ve them that f^^eapass agiunst 

ymkp^-^Jf therefore you do aet fcffgive 

them that trespass against yc^ iu that 

tM9et fou |Mray daily that fojatr own tres- 

pass^eis nay eever be for^iv^en. «-» Now 

own the truth : did you last night lie 

dowlii in ^ spirit of ibc^giveiiess and x;ha« 

litywith the whole warld? 

G 4 
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BragwelL Yes, I am in charity witH 
the world in general; because the greater 
part of it has never done me any harm< 
But I won't forgive old Giles, who 
broke down my new hedge yesterday 
for firing. — Gilesi who used to be so 
honest ! 

Worffiy. And yet you expect that 
God will forgive you who have broken 
down hia sacred laws, and have so o&jdn 
robbed him of his right:-— « you have 
robbed him of the honour due unto his 
name : — you have robbed him of hh 
holy day, by doing your own work, and 
finding your own pleasure in it : — you 
have robbed his poor, particularly in the 
instance of Giles, by withholding from 
them, as overseer, such assistance, as 
should prevent their being driven to the 
sin of stealing. 

BragwelL Why, you are now charging 
me with other men's sins as well as my 
own. ' ■ ' 

Worthy. Perhaps the sins which we 
cause other men to commit, through in- 
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justice^ ihconsideration^ and evil ex- 
ample, may dreadfully swell the sum i£ 
our responsibility in the great day of 
account. 

BragweU. Well^ come let us make 
haste and get through these command- 
ments. The next is» << Thou shalt not 
<* commit adultery.'^ Thank God^ neither 
I nor my family can be said to break the 
seventh commandment. 

Worthy. Here again^ remember how 
Christ himself hath said, >< whoso looketh 
'' on a woman to lust after her, hath al- 
** ready committed adultery with her in 
<* his heart." These are no far-fetchqd 
expressions of mine, Mr. B^agwell, they 
are the words of Jesus Christ. I hope 
you wiU not charge him with having car- 
ried things too far ; for if you do, you 
charge him with being mistaken in the 
religion he taught; and this can only 
be accounted for, by supposing him an 
impostor. 

BragweU. Why, upon my word, Mr. 
Worthy, I don't like these sayings of his, 

G 5 
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whicfa you quote upon me so oftei^ aad 
that IS the truth of ]t» and I cant say 
I feA TOtack disposed to bdieve tiiem. 

Worthy. I hope you believe in Jesus 
Clhrist. I hope ytsa bielieve that crec^ of 
fmiT^i which you slsoboltsted of repeating 
so regularly* 

jBrugfstieU. Well, welL 111 believe aay 
thing you say, rather than stand quarrel- 
ling with you. 

Woriftff* I hope then, you will aUow, 
that since it is committiQg adultery to 
look at a woman with even an irregular 
thought, it fcdk>ws from the ssunerule, 
that all iitimodest dress in your daugh- 
ters, or indecent jests and double meaA- 
ings m yourself; all loose songs or no- 
vels ; and aQ diversions also which have 
a Hke dangerous tendency, are foibidd^i 
by the seventh cootunaiidment ^ for it is 
most plain from what Christ has said, that 
it takes in not only the adt, but the in- 
clination, the desire, the indulged ima- 
^Qation; tiie act is only the last and 
inghest diegree of any sin ; the ^topmost 
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rov^id, as it wer^e, of a ladder^ to which 
aU i^e lower sounds are oidy as so v^ny 
steps aod. stages* 

^(Hffmll^ Strict indeed ! MnWeorthy} 
but let us go on to the next; you 
wotft pretend to say I steal. Mn Brag- 
wdly I trusty was never known to rob 
on, the highway, to break open his neigh- 
bour's hoiase, or to use false weights or 
meaaures. 

Worthy. No, nor have you ever been 
undfer any temptation to do it, £uid yet 
there are a thousand ways of breaking the. 
eighth commandment besides actual steaL* 
ing« For instance, Do you never hide 
the faults of the goods you sdU, and 
bei^ten the faults of those you buy? 
Do you never tgke advantage <i^ an igno- 
rant dealer, an4 9Bk mor^ for a thing 
than it is wortJ^ ? Po you Qever turn the 
distressed drcuoistances of a i»an, who 
has something to seU to your own unfair 
h^me&t i and thus act as unjustly by him 
as tf* fQu had stolen ? Do you never <^i2t 
oiff a isbiUii]^ &om a workmim's wages^ 

G 6 
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under a pretence which your conscience 
catt't justify? Do you never pass off 
an unsound horse for a sound one ? Do 
you never conceal the real rent of your 
estate from the overseers, and thereby 
rob the poor-rates of their legal due ? 

BragwelL Pooh 1 these things are done 
every day. I shan't go to set up for 
being better than my neighbours in 
these sort of things } these little mat- 
ters will pass muster. — I don't set up 
for a reformer. — If I am as good as 
the rest of my neighbours, no man can 
call me to account ; I'm not worse, I 
trust, and I don't pretend to be better. 

Worthy. You must be tried hereafter 
at the bar of God, and not by a jury of 
your fellow-creatures; and the Scrip- 
tures are given us, in order to shew by 
what rule we shall be judged. How 
many or how few do as you do, is quite 
aside from the question ; Jesus Christ has 
even told us to strive to enter in at the 
straight gate ; so that we ought rather to 
take fright, from our being like the com- 
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mon run of people, than to take comfort 
from our being so. 

BragweU. Come, I donH like all this 
close work, — it makes a man feel I don't 
know how, — I donH find myself so happy 
as I did, — I don't like this fishing in 
troubled waters,-— Pm as merry as the day 
is long when I let these things alone, •— 
Vm glad we are got to the ninths But I 
suppose I shall be lugged in there too, 
head and shoulders. Any one now who 
did not know me, would really think I 
was a great sinner, by your way of putting 
things : I don't bear false witness, how- 
ever. 

Worthy. You mean, I suppose, you 
would not swear away, a man's life 
falsely before a magistrate ; but do you 
take equal care not to slander or back- 
bite him? Do you never represent a 
good action of a man you have quar- 
relled with, as if it were a bad one ? or 
do you never make a bad one worse than 
it is, by your manner of telling it? Even 
when you invent no false circumstances. 
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do jou never give such a colour to those 
you relate, as to leave a false impression 
on the mind of the hearers? Do you 
never twist a story so as to make it tell 
a little better for yourself, and a little 
wosse for ycMir neighbour^ than truth and 
justice warrant ? 

BragwelL Wfay^ as to that matter, all 
this is only natural. 

Worthy. Aye« much tod natural to be 
right, I doubt. Well, now we are got to 
the last of the commandments. 

BragweU. Yes, I have run the gauntlet 
findy through them all ; you wiU bring 
me in guilty here, I suppose, for the 
pleasure of going through with it ; for 
you condemn without judge or jury, 
master Worthy. 

Worthy. The culprit, I think, has 
hitherto pleaded guilty to the evidence 
brought against him. The tenth com- 
mandment, however, goes to the root 
and principle of evil, it dives to the 
bottom of things ; this command checks 
the £rst rising of sin in the heart j 
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teaches us to straagle it in the birtb» as 
it wercy before it breaks out in those acts 
which are forbidden: as for instance, 
every man covets before he proceeds to 
steal i nay^ mimy covel^ knowing they 
can do it with impunity^ who dare not 
steal, lest they should sufier for it 

JBragwell. Why, look'ee, Mr. Worthy^ 
I don't understand these new-fashioned 
explanations; one shoold not have a 
grain of sheer goodness left, if every 
thing one does is to be fritt^ed away at 
this rate. I am not, I own, quite so 
good as I tliought, but if what yon say 
were true, I should be so miserable, I 
should not know what to do with myself. 
Why, I teU you, all the world may be 
said to break the commandments at this 
raie.- 

Wi/rthjf. Very true. M\ the wodd, 
and I myself also, are but too apt to 
break them, if not in the letter, at least 
in the spirit of* them. Why then all the 
world are (as the Scripture expresses it) 
" guilty before God.** And if guilty. 
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they should own they are guilty, and 
not stand up and justify themselves, as 
you do, Mr. Bragwell. 

BragwelL Well, according to my no- 
tion, I am a very honest man, and ho- 
nesty is the sum and substance of all 
religion, say I. 

Worthy. All truth, honesty, justice, 
drder^ and obedience, grow out of the 
Christian religion. The true Christian 
acts, at all times, and on all occasions, 
from the pure and spiritual principle of 
love to God and Christ On this prin- 
ciple, he is upright in his dealings, true 
to his word, kind to the poor, helpful to 
the oppressed. In short, if he truly loves 
God, he must do justice, and can^t help 
loving mercy. Christianity is a uniform 
consistent thing. It does not allow us 
to make up for the breach of one part of 
God's law, by our strictness in observing 
another. There is no sponge in one 
duty, that can wipe out the spot of an- 
other sin. 

Bragwell. Well, but at this rate, I 
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should be always puzzling and blunder- 
ing, and should never know for certain 
whether I was right or not j whereas I 
am now quite satisfied with myself, and 
have no doubts to torment me. 

Worthy. One way of knowing whe* 
ther we really desire to obey the whole 
law of God is this j when we find we 
have as great a regard to that part of 
it, the breach of which does not touch 
our own interest, as to that part which 
does. For instance, a man robs me ; I 
am in a violent passion with him, and 
when it is said to me, Doest thou well 
to be angry ? I answer, I do well. Thou 
shcUt not stealj is a law of God, and this 
fellow has broken that law. Aye^ but 
says conscience, 'tis thy own property 
:which is in question. — He has broken 
<% hedge, — he has stolen thy sheep, — 
he has taken thy purse. Art thou there- 
fore sure whether it is his violation of thy 
property, or of God's law, which pro- 
vokes thee ? I will put a second case : — 
I hear another swear most grievously } 
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or I meet him coming drunk oat of an 
alefaouse ; or I find him singing r kKMe, 
pFofane song. If I am not as mudi 
grieved for this blasphemer, <n: this 
drunkai'd, as I was for the robber ; if I 
do not take the same pains to bring him 
to a sense ci his sui, which I did to 
bring the robber to justice, << how 
«< dwelleth the lore of Gon in me ?'' Is 
it not dear that I value my own sheep 
more than Qod^s commandments ? That 
I prize my purse more than I love my 
Maker ? In short, whenever I find out 
that I am more jealous for my own pro- 
perty than fer God's law } more carefU 
i3ik>ut my own reputation than kii bo^ 
Hour, I always suspect I am got upon 
wrong ground, and that even my ri^it 
actrons are not proceeding from a ri^t 
principle. 

Broffwdl. Why, what in the world 
would you hav^ mt do ? It would dis- 
tract me, if I must run up every little 
action to its f^King in this manner. 

Worthjf. Y<m must confess that your 
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sins are siiifii You mmt iK>t merely call 
them sJAfift while you see no guilt in 
them i but you^jQAist cosiest them 90 a8 
to iMifte and detest them; so sf;^ to be 
habitually hmnbled under the s^toe of 
them ; so as to trust for salvation uot in 
your freedom £pom them, but in the 
aiedrcy of a Saviouar ; and so as to make 
it the chi^f business of your lUe to cosb- 
tend against them^ and in the main to 
forsake them. And remember, that if 
you seek for a deceitful gaiety, rather 
than a well-gronmial cheerfulness^ if 
you prefer a false security to final safely, 
and now go away to your cattle and your 
&ao(^ aad itismiss the sidigect ffl>m your 
tho^ght^, ^est it should make you uneafff , 
I am not aua^ that this simple discourse 
ms^ not s^ppear iigainst you at the <ky 
of aocoimti as a fresh proof that you 
^ io¥ed darloiess. mther than light^'^ and 
BO iincrease your condemnaition* 

Mr« Britgwell was more affected than 
h^ cared to owii« He went to bed with 
less spimts and more himaibty than usoal. 
lie did ii0t» however, eare to ilet Mr, 
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Worthy see the impression which it had 
made upon him; but at parting next 
mornings he shook him by the hand 
more cordisdly than usual, and made him 
promise to return his visit in a short 
time. 

What bef el Mr. Bragwell and his fami^ 
ly on his going home may, perhaps, make 
the subject of a future part of this history^ 



PABT HL 
The Visit returned. 

Mr Bragwell^ when he returned home 
from his visit to Mr. Worthy, as recorded 
in the Second Part of this History, fotind 
that he was not quite so happy as he )iad 
formerly been. The discourses of Mr. 
Worthy had broken in not a little on his 
comfort. And he began to suspect that 
he was not so completely in the right as 
his vanity had led him to believe. He 
seemed also to feel less satisfaction in the 
idle gentility of his own daughters, since 
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he h^d be6n witness to the simjilicity, 
modesty, and usefulness of those of Mr. 
Worthy. And he could not help seeing 
that the vulgar violence of his wife did 
not produce so much family happiness at 
home, as the humble piety and quiet 
diligence of Mrs. Worthy produced in 
the house of his fnend. 

Happy would it have been for Mr. 
Bragwell, if he had followed up those 
new convictions of his own mind, which 
would have led hioi to struggle against 
the power of evil principles in himseif, 
and to have controuled the force of evil 
habits in his family. But his convictions 
were just strong enough to make him 
uneasy under his errors^ without driving 
him to reform them, TTie slight i^resr 
sion soon wore off, and he fell back into 
his old practices. Still his esteem for 
Mr. Worthy was not at all abated. by the 
plaiji dealing of that honest friend. It 
^s true, he dreaded his piercing eye : he 
felt that his example held out a constant 
jreproof to himself. Yet such is the force 
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of atfty a£fectioii and rooted reverenee^ 
that ke kmged to see him at bit hooae^ 
Tiiia desffe, indeed, as is eommonly the 
ctae» was made np of mixed motives* 
He whifefd for the pleasure of his fUendPs 
c— p any; he k>nged for that favourite 
triumph of a vplgar mind, an oppoitUQi^ 
of shewing him his riches; and be 
dmu^it it would raise his credit in the 
worid, to have a man of Mr. Wordlj^ 
character at his house.^ 

Mr* Bi^gweH, it is true, stiH weM on 
with the same eagerness in gain^g 
money, and the same ostentation in 
spending it. Bi«t though he was as' eo» 
vetous as ever, he was not quite so sure 
that it was r^t to be so. While he was 
actually aagaged abroad indeed, in trans<> 
actions with bis dealers, he was not very 
ftSrupolous about the means by which he 
got his money; and while he was indcdg* 
ipg in: foridvity with his friends at home, 
he was easy enough as to the manner in 
which be spetU iU But a man can 
neither be making bargains, nor making 
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£&Bats eivmj9 1 thero wmt be some iv^ 
terrals between thtse two gTe%t ol^eot^ 
£er which worldiy men maj be said to 
]hfe ; and in some of Ihese intervs^ tlie 
nost worldly form^ perhapsi some ran^ 
den plans of amendmral;* And tlmi^ 
many a one may say ia the fdUn^asH of 
eofo^^went^ ** Sa«d take thine ease, eat» 
«< drink^ and be menry ?'* yet hardly tmy 
man, perhaps, allows himself to say, even 
in the most secret momeolisi X mil nesoer 
setire from buainesis^-T-*! wiU wmr v^ 
pent,-!--^! wiU nmm^ i^ink of deaths «^ 
Btemity shall neum* come into mjf 
thoilgkfcs^ The most that saich aa o»e 
probably ventures ta say ia, I need not 
rapent yet; I will coastintisQ such a sin a 
IHtie longer j it wiU be time enough to 
tiijxik on the next world whe^ I am no 
longep M for the .business or tihe pleaaores 

Such was the c^se with Bragweil. He 
get up in his o^ mind a general distant 
sort of resolution, that 9ome ye&rs ^mc#, 
when be should be ^fm meam Mer^ and 
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« 

^few thousands richer ; when a few more 
of his present schemes should be completed^ 
he would then think of altering his course 
of life. He would then certainly set 
about spending a religious old age; he 
would reform some practices in his deal«> 
ings,or perhaps, quit business entirely; he 
would think about reading good books, 
and when he had ccmipleted such and 
such a purchase, he would even begin to 
give something to the poor, but at prcr 
sent he really had little to spare for char 
rity. The very reason why he should 
have given more, was just the cause he 
assigned for not giving at all, namely the 
hardness of the times. The true grand 
4source of* charity, self-denial, never came 
into his head. Spend less that you may 
save more, he would have thought -a 
shrewd ma:sim enough. But spend less 
that you may spare more^ never entered 
into his book of Proverbs. 

At length the time came when Mr* 
Worthy had promised to return his visit. 
It was indeed a little hastened by notice 

^3 
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tiiat Mr. Bragw^U would have, in the- 
course of the week, a piece of land to> 
sell by auction ; and though Mr Worthy 
believed the price was likely to be above 
his pocket, yet he knew it was an occa- 
sion, which would be likely to bring the 
pnndpal farmers of that neighbourhood 
fa^ether, some of whom he wanted to 
meet. And it was on this occasion that 
Mfk Bragwell prided himself, that he* 
should shew his neighbours so sensible a;^ 
man as his dear friend Mn.Worthy. 

Worthy arrived at his friend's house 
on the Saturday, time . enough to se^ 
die house, and garden, and grounds of . 
Mr. Bragwell by day-light. He saw with 
pleasure (for he had a warm and generous^ 
heart) those evident signs of his friend's 
prosperity^ but as he was a man of a 
sober mind, and was a most exact dealer 
in truth, he never allowed his tongue 
the licence of immodest commendation, 
which bemused to say either savoured of 
flattery or envy. Indeed he never rated 
mere worldly things, so highly as to^ 
VOL. rv. H 
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beitoir upon them undoq praitt* His 
calm approbatioii aoivewhat disappomted 
the vanity of Mr^ Bragwdl, who could 
acrt hdp secretly suspecting that his 
firiend, as g^ood a man as he was, was^ 
«ot quite free fcom eavy. He felt, how* 
4ver» very much inclined to ibrgive tbia 
ji^(Hi9y> which he feared the s^ht.of 
his ample property, and handsome hahi- 
tgytiont miist naturally awaken in the 
mind of a man whose own possessions 
were so inferion He practised the usual 
tfick of ordinary and vulgar miod^ that 
of pcetendyog himself to find some £siult 
with those things which were particiilarly 
deserving ][Hraise» when he found Worthy 
disposed to pass them over in silence. 
. When they came in to supper, be 
^^ted to taHc of the comforta of Mr. 
Worthy's Uttk parlour, by wjiy rf call- 
ifig lilts attention to his own large one^ 
He rqieated the word snts^, as appliied 
to every thing at Mr. Worthy's, with the 
pl^^in design to make comparisons faiaouri^ 
able: to his own more iample domains^ 
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He contrived, at lie parsed by to his 
^tmr, by a seemmg Skceident, to paA 
opea the door of a large beaufet m tke 
parlour, ia wUch all the finery was most 
ostentadoosiy set out to view. He pro^ 
tested, with a look of satis^tioa nrhich 
beEed his words, that for im part he did 
TuA eare a farthing for all this trumpery ; 
and then smiling and rubbing bis hands^ 
added, with an air of no small import- 
ance what a good thing it is, though £o^ 
people of substance^ that the tax oft piste 
IB taken ofi; You are a h^{^ mui, Mn 
Worthy, you do not feel these t&ingsf 
tax or no tax, it is all the same to you. 
He took care daring this 45peech, by a 
cast of hie eye, to direet Mn Wortby^li 
attention to a ^*eait profiii^oa of the 
brightest cups, salvefs, and tankards, and 
other shining ornaments, which crowded 
the beaufet Mr. Worthy gravely an- 
swered, — Mr. Bragwell, it was indeed a 
tax which could not affect so plain a man 
as myself ; but as it fell on a mere luxury, 
and therefore could not hurt the poor, 

H 2 
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1 was always sorry that it could not be 
made productive enough to be continued^. 
A man in my middling situation, .who is 
contented with a good glass of beext 
poured from a handsome earthen mug, 
the glass, the mug, and the beer, all of 
English manufacture, will be but little 
disturbed at taxes on plate or on wine ; 
but he will regret, as I dp, that many of 
these taxes are so much evaded, that, new 
taxes are continually brought on to make 
up the deficiencies of the old. 

Durkig supper the young ladies sat in 
disdainful silence, not deignmg to bestow 
the sniallest civility on so plain a man as 
Mr. IjV^orthy. They left the room with 
their Mamma as soon as possible ; being 
impatient to get away to ridicule their 
father's old-fashioned friend. at full li- 
berty. 
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* • t 

The Dance ; or, the Christmas Merry-^ 
making: exemplifying the Effects qf 
modem Education in a Farm-house. 

As soon as they were gone, Mr. Worthy 
a:sked Bragwell how his family comforts 
stood, and how his daughters, who, he 

^ - • 

sdid, were really fine young women, 
went on. O, as to that, replied Bragwell,, 
pre^y much Uke other men's handsome 
daughters, I suppose j that is^ worse and 
worse. I really begin to apprehend that 
their fantastical notions have gained siicb 
a head, that after all the money I have 
scraped together, I shall never get them 
weU married. 

'. Betsey has just lost as good an ofifer. 
as any girl couH desire; young Wilson, 
an honest substantial grazier as any in 
the country. He not only knows every. 
« thing proper for his station, but is 
pleasing in his behaviour, and a pretty 
scholar into the bargain ; he reads history 
bboks and voyages, of a winter Vevenitag,' 
to his infirm father, instead of going to 

H 3 
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the card-assembly in our town ; he neither 
likes drinking nor sporting, and is a sort 
of favourite with our Parson, because he 
takes in the weekly numbers of a fine 
Bible with Cuts, and subscribes to the 
Sunday*School, and makes a fuss about 
helping the poor ; and sets up soup-shopi, 
and sells bacon at an underjnrice, and 
gives odd bits of ground to his labouren 
to help them in these dear timesi as they 
call them ; but I think they are good 
times for us^ Mn Worthy* 

Well, for all this, Betsey only despised 
him, and laughed at him ; but as he is 
both handsome and rich^ I thought dbe 
might come round at last ; and so I 
invited him to come and stay a day or 
two at Christmas, when we have always 
a little sort of merry*makirig here* Bat 
it would not do. He scorned to talk 
tibat palavering stuff which she has been 
used to in the marble-covered books I 
toid you of. He told her, indeed, that 
it would be the happiness of his heart to 
live with her j which I own I thought watf 
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wtnuch as could be dxpected of any mm. 
Bttt Miss had no notion of marrying tmt 
who was onlydesirous of living* with. her. 
No, no, forsooth, her lover mast declare 
himseli* ready to die for her, which honest 
Wilson was not such a fool as to oiS&t to do» 
In the afternoon, however, he got a littk 
into her favour by making oat a Rehus^of 
two in the I^ady's Di^y ; and she conde^* 
scended to say, she did not think Mr^ 
Wtlson^ had been so good a scholar } btit 
he soon spoilt all again. We had a little 
dnice in the evening* The voung mail, 
though he had not much taste fei those 
sort of gambols, yet thought he could 
foot it a little in the old*fashioned way« 
So he ^ked Betsey to be bis partnef. 
Bat when he asked what dance they 
should call. Miss drew up her head, and 
in a strange gibberish, said she should 
dance nothing but a Menuet d0 la Cour^ 
and ordered him to call it. Wilson 
stared, and honestly told her she must 
call it herself} for he could neither sp^U 
nor pronounce such outlandislr ^bftts^ 

H 4 
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;Qor assist in such an outlandish perf brm« 
ance. I burst out a laughing, and told 
Jiim, I supposed it was something like 
questions and commands ; and if so, that 
was much merrier than dancing. Seeing 
her p^ner standing stock still, and not 
knowing how to get out of the scra|)e, the 
girl began by herself, s^nd fell to swim- 
ming, and sinking, and capering, and 
flourishing, and posturing, for. all ihe 
world just like the man on the slapk rop6 
at our fair. But seeing Wilson standing 
like a stuck pig, and we all laughing 
at her, she resolved to wreak her malice 
upon him ; so, with a look of rage aodt 
disdain, she advised him to go down 
country bumkin, with the dairy maid» 
who would make a much fitter partner, 
as well as wife, for him, thab sh« 
cduld do. 

I am quite of your mind, Miss, said 
he, with more spirit than I thought was 
}n< him ; you may make a good partner 
for a dance, but you would make a sad 
one to go through life with. I will tak^ 
my leave of you, Miss, with this short 
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stoiy. I had lately a pretty lar^ con-r 
cerh in hay-Jobbing, which . took .ine 
to London. I waited a good while in 
the Hay-market for my dealer^ and, 
to pass away the time, I stepped into a 
sort of foreign singing play-house Jthere, 
where I was grieved to the heart to see 
young women painted and dizened out, 
and capering away just as you have 
been doing* J thought it bad enough 
in them, ' and wondered the quality could 
be entertained with such indecent mum- 
itieiy. But little did I think to meet 
with the same paint, finery, and posturii^ 
tricks in a farm-house. I will never many 
a woman, who despises me, nor the station 
in which I should place her, and so I take 
my leave. — Poor girl, how she was pro- 
voked ! to be publicly refused, and turned 
off, as it were, by a grazier ! But it was 
of use to some of the other girjs, who 
have not held up their heads quite, so 
high since, nor painted quite so red, but 
have condescended to speak to their 
equals* 

H 5 
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But faoW I nm oni I forget it is Satur- 
day m^t» and tiiat I ought to be payiag 
my wdrkmeOy who are all waiting for me 
without. 

Saturday Night; or the Workmen^ s 

Wages. 

As soon as MnBragwell had done pay- 
ing his m^i, Mr. Worthy, who was al- 
ways ready to extract something useful 
firom accidental circumstances, said to 
him, I have made it a habit, and I hope 
not an unprofitable one, of trying to 
turn to s<xaie moral use, not only all the 
events of daily life, but all the employ- 
ments of it too. And though it oecuts 
so often, I hardly know one that sets me 
thinking more seriously than the wdi- 
oary business you have been discharging. 
«^ Aye, said Bragwell, it sets me iJiink- 
mg too, and seriously, as you say, when 
I observe how much the price of wages 
is increased, -r Yes, yes, yon are ready 
enough to think of that, said Wiorthy, 
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but y&a say not a word of how much 
iStiQ talue of your land i£^ Incri^Ased, and 
that the more you pay, the more you 
can afford to pay. But the thoughts I 
spoke of are quite of another cast. 

When I call in my labourers, dti a Sa- 
turday night, to pay them, it often brings 
to my mind the great and general day of 
account, when I, and you, and all of us, 
&hall be called to our grand and awful 
reckoning, when we shall go to receive 
our wages, master and servants, farmer and 
labourer. When I see that one of my 
men has failed of the'wages he should have 
received, because he has been idling at a 
fair ; another has lost a day by a drinking- 
bout, a third confesses that, though he 
had task- work, he might have earned still 
more, yet he has been careless, and has 
not his full pay to receive ; this, I say, 
sometimes sets me on thinking whether I 
also have made the most of my time. And 
when I come to pay even the more dili- 
gent, who have worked all the week ; 
when I reflect that even these have done 

H 6 
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no more than it was their duly to do, I 
canoot help saying to myself, night is 
come ; Saturday night is come. No re^ 
peqtance, or diligence on thetpart of these 
poor men can now make a bad wei&k's 
work good. This week is gone into et»* 
nity. To-morrow is the season of rest $ 
working*time is over. ** There is no 
<< knowledge nor device in the grave/^ 
My b'fe also will soon be swallowed up in 
eternity j soon the space allotted me for 
diligence, for labour, will be ov&r. Soon 
will tiie grand question be asked, ^< What 
<< hast thou done ? — Give an account of 
** thy stewardship. — Didst thou use thy 
<< working days to the end for which thtey 
" were given?** With some such thoughts 
I commonly go to bed, and they help to 
quicken me to a keener diligence for the 
next week. 



^'^ 
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- » 

Some Accoimt of a Sunday in Mr. Brag* 

welPs Fondly. 

Mr. Worthy bad been for so many 
years used to the sober ivays of his own 
well ordered family, that he greatly dis- 
liked to pass a Sunday in any house of 
which Religion was not the governing 
principle. Indeed, he commonly ordered 
his affitirs, and regulated his joumies with 
an eye to this object To pass a Sunday 
in ian irreligious family, said he, is always 
unpleasant, often unsafe. I seldom find 
I can do them any good, and they may 
perhaps do me some harm. At least, I 
am giving a sanction to their manner of 
passing it, if I pass it in the same man- 
ner. If I reprove them, I subject my^ 
self to the charge of singularity, and of 
being " righteous over-much ;" if I do 
nof reprove them* I confirm and strength- 
en them in evil. And whether I reprove 
them or riot, I certainly partake of their 
guilti if I spend it as they do. 
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He had, however^ so strong a desire to 
be useful to Mr. Bragwellp that he at 
length determined to break through his 
common practice; and pass the Sunday at 
his house. Mr. Worthy was surprised to 
find that though the church bell was go- 
ing, the breakfast was not ready, and ex- 
pressed his wonder how this should be 
the case in so industrious a family. Brag- 
well made some aukward excuses. He 
said his wife worked her servanto so hard 
all the week, that even she, as notable as 
she was, a little relaxed from the strict- 
ness of her demands on Sunday morn- 
ings; and he owned that in a general 
way, no one was up early enou^ for 
church. He confessed that his wife com- 
monly spent the morning in making pud- 
dings, pies, syllabubs, and cakes, to last 
through the week j as Sunday was tbe 
only leisure time she and her maids had. 
Mr« Worthy soon saw . an uncommon 
bustle in the house. An hands were 
busy. It was iiotbing but baking, and 
boiling, and stewitig, and fiying, and 

7 
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roasting, and running, and sodding, and 
eating* The boy was kept firom church 
to dean the plate, the man to gather the 
fruit, the mistress to make the cheese- 
cakes, the maids to dress the dinner, and 
the young ladies to dress themselves. 

The truth was, Mrs. Bragwell, who 
had heard much of the order and good 
management of Mr. Worthy's family, but 
who looked down with disdain upon 
them as far less rich than herself, was 
resolved to indulge her vanity on the 
present occasion. She was determined 
to be even with Mrs. Worthy, in whose 
praises Bragwell had been so loud, and 
&lt no small pleasure in the hope oF mak- ^ 
ing her guest uneasy, in comparing her 
with his own wife, when he should be 
struck dumb with the display both of her 
skill and her wealth. Mr. Worfchy was 
indeed struck to behold as large a dinner 
as he had been used to see at a justice's 
meeting. He, whose frugal and pious 
wife had accustomed him only to such a 
plain Sunday's dinner as could be dress« 
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ed without keeping any one from churchy 
when he surveyed the loaded table of 
his friend, instead of feeling that en^ 
which these grand preparations were 
meant to raise, felt nothing but disgust 
at the vanity of his friend's wife, mixed 
with much thankfulness for the piety and 
simplicity of his own. 

After having made the dinner wait a 
long time, the Miss Bragwells marched 
in, dressed as if they were going to the 
Assize-ball ; they looked very scornfully 
at having been so hurried ; though they 
had been dressing ever since they got up, 
and their fond father, when he saw them 
so fine, forgave all their impertinence, 
and. cast an eye of triumph on Mr» 
Worthy, who felt he had never loved his 
own humble daughters so well as at that 
moment. 

In the afternoon, the whole party went 
to church. To do them justice, it was 
indeed their common practice once a 
day, when the;weather was good, and the 
road was neither dusty nor dirty, when 
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the minister did not begin too early, 
when the young ladies had not been dis- 
appointed of their new bonnets on the 
Saturday night, and when they had no 
smart company in the house, who rather 
wished to stay at home. When this last 
was the case, which, to say the truth, 
happened pretty often, it was thought a 
piece of good manners to conform to the 
humour of the guests. Mr, Bragwell 
had this day forborne to ask any of his 
usual company j well knowing that t)ieir 
vain and worldly conversation would only 
serve to draw on him some new repri* 
mand from his friend. 

Mrs. Bragwell and her daughters pick- 
ed up, as usual, a good deal of acquaint- 
ance at church. Many compliments 
passed, and much of the news of the 
week was retailed before the service be- 
gan. They waited with impatience for 
the reading the lessons as a licensed sea- 
son for whispering, and the subject be- 
gun during the lessons, was finished 
while they were singing the Psalms. 
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Hie young ladies made an appointment 
for the afternoon with a friend in the 
next pew, while their Mamma took the 
opportunity of inquiring aloud the cha- 
racter of a dairy maid, which she ob- 
served, with a compliment to her own 
good management, would save time on a 
week-day* 

Mr. Worthy, who found himself quite 
in a new world, returned home with his 
friend alone. In the evening he ven- 
tured to ask Bragwell, if he did not, on a 
Sunday night, at least, make it a custom 
to read and pray with his family. Brag- 
well told him, he was sorry to say he had 
no family at home, else he should like to 
do it for the sake of example. But as 
his servants worked hard all the week, 
his wife was of opinion that they isfaould 
then have a little holiday, Mr. Worthy 
pressed it home upon him, whether the 
utter neglect of his servants' principles 
was hot likely to mike a heavy article in 
his final account : and usked him if he 
did riot believe that the too general H- 
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berty of meeting together, jaunting, and 
diverting themselves, on Sunday even- 
ings, was not often found to produce the 
worst efiects'ou the morals of servants 
and the good order of families? I put it 
to your conscience, said he, Mr, Brag« 
well, whether Sunday, which was me^nt 
as a blessing and a benefit, is not, as it is * 
commonly kept, turned into the most 
mischievous part of the week^ by the 
selfish kindness of masters, who, not 
' daring to set their siervants about imy 
]HiUic Work, allot them that day to fcA-^ 
low their own devices, th«t they them* 
selves may with more rigour refuse them 
a little indulgence, and a reasonable ho^ 
liday, in the working part of the wedc, 
Which a good servant has now and then 
a fair right to expect Those masters 
who will give them half, or all the Lord's 
day, will hot spare them a single hour of 
a working day. Their work mtisi be 
done; God's work may be let alone. 
. Mr. BragweU owned that Sunday had 
produced many mishieifs in his own fa* 
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mily. That the young men and maids, 
having no eye upon them, frequently 
went to improper places with other ser- 
vants, turned adrift like themselves. 
That in these parties the poor girls were 
too frequently led astray, and the men 
got to public houses and fives-playing. 
But it was none of his business to watch 
them. His family only did as others, do ; 
indeed it was his wife's concern ; and as 
she was so good a manager on other days, 
that she would not spare them an hour 
to visit a sick fiither or mother, it would 
be hard, she said, if they might not have 
Sunday afternoon to themselves, and she 
could not blame them for making the 
most of it: Indeed, she was so indulgent 
in this particular, that she often excused 
the men from going to church, that they 
might serve the cattle, and the maids, 
that they might get the milking done 
before the holiday part of the evening 
came on. She would not indeed hear of 
any competition between doing her work 
and taking their pleasure ; but when the 
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difference lay between their goinlg to 
church and taking their pleasure/ hiES 
mttst say that for his wife, she always in> 
clined to the good-natured side of the 
question. She is. strict enough in keqp^ 
ing them sober ; because drunkenness is 
a costly sin ; and to do her justice, she 
does not care how little they sin at her 
expence. . .. > 

Well, said Mr. Worthy, I always like 
t:o examine both sides fairly, and to see 
the different effects of opposite practices ; 
now, which plan produces the greatest 
share of comfort to the master, and of 
profit to the servants in the long run? 
Your servants, *tis likely, are very much 
attached to you ; and very fond of living 
where they get their own way in so great 
a point. - 

O, as to that, replied Bragwell, you aref 
quite out. My house is a scene of dis- 
cord, mutiny, and discontent. And 
though theije is not a bietter manager in 
England than my wife, yet she is always 
jchanging her servants j so that every 
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quartar-day is a sort of gadUdeliTerj at 
my house ; and when they go ofl^ as they 
OEften do, at a moment's warning ; to own 
the tmih^ I often give them money pri* 
vateiyi that they may not carry my wife 
before the justice to get their wages. 

I aee» said Mn Worthy, that all your 
worldly compliances do not procure yoa 
even worldly happiness. As to my owm 
family, I take care to let them see that 
their pleasure is bound up with their duty, 
and that what they may call my stxict^ 
ness, has nothing in view but their safety 
md happiness. By this means I eom^ 
mwiy gain their love, as well as secure 
their obedience. I know, that wdtkan 
my care, I am liable to be disappomtdd, 
^ from the corruption that is in the world 
" through sin.'* But whenever this hap- 
pensi so far from encouraging me ip re- 
miasness, it only serves to quicken my 
a:eal. If by God's blessing my servant 
turns out a good Christian, I have been 
an humble instrument in his hand of sav- 
iBg a soul committed to my charge^ . 
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u Bmgwell came home, but broc^fat 
tmly cme of her dai^hters with her, &^ 
other, she aaid, had given them the slip^ 
and was gone with a young friend, and 
would not return for a day or two. Mr. 
Bragwell was greatly displeased; as he 
knew that young friend had but a slight 
character, and kept bad acquaintances. 
Mrs. Bragwell came in, all hurry and 
bustle, saying, if her family did not go 
to bed with the Lamb on Sundays, when 
they had nothing to do, how could they 
rise with the Lark on Mondays, when so 
much was to be done. 

Mr. Worthy had this night mudi mat- 
ter for reflection. We need not, said he, 
go into the great world to look for dissi- 
pation and vanity. We can find both in 
a farm-house. ** As for me and 'my 
•* house," continued he, ** we will serve 
•* the Lord'* every day, but especially on 
Sundays. **It is the day which the 
^ Lord hath made : hatt made /pr him*- 

» • • ' 

^ self; we will rejoice in it,'* and con^ 
sider the religious use of it, not only as 
a duty, but as a privilege. 
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: The next morning Mr. Bragwell and 
his friend set out early for the Golden 
Lion. What passed on this little journey, 
my readers sltall hear soon. 



PART IV. 

The Subject qf Prayer discussed in a 

MorrUng^s Ride*. 

It was mentioned in the last part of this 
History, that the chief reason which had 
drawn Mr. Worthy tp visit his friend just 
at the present time was, that Mr. Brag- 
well hs^d a small estate to sell by auction. 
Mr. Worthy, though he did not think he 
should be a bidder, wished to be present,, 
as he had business to settle with ope or 
two persons. who were expected at the 
Golden Lion on that day, and he had 
put off his visit till he had seen the sale 
?idvertised in the County Paper. 
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Mr. Bragwell and Mr. Worthy set out 
nearly ota the Monday momii^,. on their 
way to the Golden Lion, a small inn in a 
neighbouring market tovm. Ais they 
had time before them, they had agreed 
to ride slowly, that tJiey might converse 
on some useful subject j but here, ios 
usual, they had two c^inions about .the 
same thing. Mr. Bragwell's notion of a 
useful subject was, something by which 
m<Hiey was to be got, and a good bargain 
struck. Mr. Worthy was no less a man 
of business than his friend. His scheaaes 
"l^ere wise,, ^nd his calculations just ; his 
reputation for integrity and good sense 
made him the common judge and umpire 
in bis neighbours* affiiirs, while no one 
paid a more exact attention to eyery 
transaction of his own« But the business 
of gifting money was not with him the 
first, much less was it the whole concern 
of the day. He sought, in the ^M place^ 
<< the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
*^ ness.*' Every morning when he rose, 
he remembered tUat be had a Maker to 
VOL. rv# I 
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worship* as weU as a family to maintain. 
Religion,, however; never made him ne- 
glect buisiness, though it sometimes led 
him to postpone it. He used to say, no 
man had any reason to expect God^s 
blessing through the day, who did not 
ask it in the morning ; nor was be likely 
to sp.end the day in the fear of tjod, who 
did not begin it with his worship. BiA 
he had not the less sense, spirit, and 
activity, when he was among men abroad, 
because he had first served God at bomef. 
As thets^ two Farmers, rode along, Mf. 
.Worthy took occasion,. from the fineness 
pf the day, ind the beauty of the country 
through which they passed, to turn the 
discourse to the goodness of God, and our 
infinite obligations to him. He knew that 
jthe transition from thanksgiving to prayer 
WQuld be natural and easy ; and he there^ 
fore, sliding by degrees into that import* 
ant subject, observed, that secret prayier 
was a duty of universal obligation, which 
every oaaa had it in his power to fulfil 
and which. he tenously believed was^ the 
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ground-woi'k of all i^digioiis practice, and 
of all devout affections. 

Mr^ %agwell felt conscious that he 
was very negligent and irregular in th6 
performance of this duty; indeed, h^ 
considered it as a mere ceremony, or at 
least, as a duty which might give way t6 
the slightest temptation of drowsiness at 
night, or of business in the morning. As 
h^ knew he did not live in the conscien- 
tious performance of this practice, h6 
tried to ward off' the subject, knowing 
^at a home way his friend had of putting 
things. After some evasion, he at last 
said, he cettainly thought private prayer 
al good custom, especially for people who 
have tiriie ; and that those who were sick, 
or old, or out of business, could not db 
better ; but that for his part, he believed 
nfuiich of these sort of things was not ex- 
pected from men in active fife. 

Mr. Worifn/. 1 should think, Mr. Bra^- 
well, that those who are most exposed to 
-temptation stand most in need of prayer ; 
now there are fewi methinks, wHo are 

I JB 
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more exposed to temptation than men in 
business ; for they must be in most dan* 
ger, at least, from the world, who have 
most to 'do with it. And if this be true, 
ought we not to prepare ourselves in the 
closet for the trials of the market, the 
field, and the shop ? It is but putting on 
pur armour before we go out to battle. 

Bragwell. For my part, I think example 
is the whole of religion, and if the master 
of a family is orderly, and regular, and 
goes to church, he does every thing which 
can be required of him, and no one has a 
right to call him to account for any thing 
more. 

Worthy. Give me leave to say, Mr. 
Bragwell, that highly as I rate a good 
example, still I must set a good principle 
above it. I know I must keep good 
order indeed, for the sake of others ; but 
I must keep a good conscience for my 
own sake. To God I owe secret piety, 
I must therefore pray to him^ in private. 
— To my family I owe a Christian ex- 
ample, and for that, among other reasons^ 
^ must not fail to go to church. 
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JSra^nx^//. You are talking, Mr. Worthy, 
as if I were an enemy to religion. Sir, I 
am no Heathen. Sir, I am a Christian ; 
I belong to the Church ; I go to Church. 
I always drink prosperity to the Church. 
You yourself, as strict as you are, in 
never missing it twice a day, are not a 
warmer friend to the Church than I 
am* 

^ Worthy. That is to say, you know its 
inestimable value as a political institu- 
tioq ; but you do hot seem to know that 
a man may be very irreligious under the 
best religious institutions ; and that even 
the. most excellent only furnishes the 
means of being religious, and is no more 
rdigibn itself than brick and mortar are 
prayers and thanksgivings. I shall never 
think, however high their profession, and 
even however regular their attendance, 
that those men truly respect the Church, 
who bring home little of that religion 
which is taught in it into their own fami- 
lies, or their own hearts ; or^ who make 
the whole of Christianity to consist in a 

I 3 
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mere formal attendance there. Excuse 
fne^ Mr. Bragwell. 

; BragwelL Mr. Worthy, I am persuaded 
that religion is quite a proper thing for 
the poor; and I don't think that the 
multitude can ever be kept in order with- 
out it } and I am a sort of a politician 
joyjL know. We fnu$t have bits, and 
bridles, and restraints for the vulgar. 
\ , Worthy. Ypur opinion is very just^ as 
far as it goes, but it does not go far 
f Qough, since it does not go to the root 
of the evil ; for while you value yourself 
fMa the soundness of this principle ara 
politician, I wish you also to see the rear 
son of it as a Christian ; depend upon it, 
if religion be good for the community at 
large, it is equally good for every family ; 
and what is right for a family is equally 
right for each individual in it. You have 
therefore yourself fought the most wi- 
answerable argument why you ought to 
be religious yourself, by asking how we 
shall keep others in order without reU- 
gion. Eor, believe me> Mr. Bragwdl* 
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thera i» pq particular clause to iBOBoept 
you lit the Gk)speL There are no ex* 
eeptions there in favour of an^ one class 
pf mm^ The same restraints which are 
necessary for the pjeople at large ate 
equally necessary for men of every ordler, 
High and low, rich and poor, bond and 
free> learned and ignorant. If Jems 
Christ died for no one particular xaidr^ 
class, or community, then there i& no <»iie 
rank, clas9, or community exempt from 
the obedience to his laws enjoined by tU 
Qosp^. May I ask you, Mr* Braj^wdl^ 
whitt is your reason for going io Church ? 
,; BraffweU* Sir, I am shocked at your 
i|Uestto^^ How can I avoid doing a 
thing so customary and so creditable? 
Not go to Churchy indeed! What do yon 
take me for, Mr. Worthy ? I am afraid 
you sospect ine to be a Psq>ist, or a 
Heathen, or of some religion or oi^er 
ihat is not Chiistian. 

Worthy. If a fordgner wece .to hear 
how violently one set of Christians in-tUs 
country often speak against anotheit how 

I 4 
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earnest would he suppose us all to be id 
religious matters : and how astonished to 
discover that many a man has perhaps 
little other proof to give of the sincerity 
of his own religion, except the violence 
with which he hates the religion of an- 
other party. It is notirre/i^ion which such 
men hate ; but the religion of the man, 
w the party, whom they are set against : 
now hatred is certainly no part of the 
religion of the Gospel. Well, you have 
iold me why you go to Church j now 
pray tell me, why do you confess there on 
your bended knees every Sunday, that 
^' you have erred and strayed from God's 
** ways ?** •~ " that there is no health in 
•* you ?*' — " that you have done what 
** you ought not to do ?" — " and that 
" you are a miserable sinner ?" 

BragweU. Because it is in the Com- 
mon Prayer Book, to be sure; a book 
which I have heard you yourself say was 
written by wise and good men; the 
^ory of Christianity, the pillars of the 
.^testaat Church. 
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Worthy. But have you * no other 
reason ? 

Bragwell. No, I can't say I have. 

Worthy. When you repeat that excel- 
lent form of confession, do you- really 
feel that you are a miserable sinner? 

Bragwell. No, I can't say I do. But 
that IS no objection to my repeating it j 
because it may suit the case of many 
who are so. I suppose the good Doctors 
who drew it up, intended that part^ for 
wicked people only,, such as. drunkards, 
and thieves, and murderers ; for I ima- 
gine they could not well contrive to 
make the same prayer quite suit an 
honest man and a rogue ; and so I sup- 
pose they thought it safer to make a 
good man repeat a prayer which suited 
a rogue, than to make a rogue repeat a 
prayer which suited a good man; and 
you know it is so customary for every 
body to repeat the general confession, 
that it can't hurt the credit of the most 
respectable persons, though every re- 
spectable person must know they have 

I 5 
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no particular concern in it, as they are 
not sinners. 

Worthy. Depend upon it, Mn Brag- 
well, those good Doctors you speak of, 
were not quite of your opinion ; they 
really thought that what you call honest 
men were grievous sinners in a certain 
sense, and that the best of us stand in 
need of making that humble confession. 
Mr. Bragwell, do you believe in the fall 
6f Adam ? 

Bragwell. To be sure I do, and a sad 
thing for Adam it was ; why, it is in the 
Bible, is it not ? It is one of the pret- 
tiest chapters in Genesis. Don't you 
believe it, Mr. Worthy ? 

Worthy. Yes, truly I do. But I don't 
believe it merely because I read it in 
Genesis ; though I know indeed that I am 
bound to believe every part of the word 
of God. But I have still an additional 
reason for believing in the fall of the 
first man. 

Bragwell. Have you, indeed ? Now, 
I can't guess what that can be. . 
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Worthy.. Why, my own observatiQH of 
what is within myself, teaches me to be- 
lieveit. It is. not only the third chap- 
ter of Genesis which convinces me . of 
the truth of the fall, but also the sinful 
inclinations which i find in my own 
heart corresponding with it. This is 
one of those leading truths of Christ- 
ianity of which I can never doubt a 
moment : first, because it is abundantly 
expressed or implied in Scripture j and 
next, because the consciousness of the 
evil nature I carry about with ine con- 
firms the doctrine beyond all doubt. 
Besides, Is it not said in Scripture, tlxat 
by one man sin entered into the world, 
and that " all we, like lost sheep, have 
" gone astray ;** ■*— " that by one man's 
** disobedience many .were made sin- 
^* ners j*' — and so again in twenty more 
places that I could tell you of. 

BrugwelL Well j I never thought of 
this. But is not this a very melancholy 
sort of doctrine, Mr, Worthy ? 

Worthy. It is melancholy, indeed, if* 

i6 
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we stop here. But while we are de-^ 
ploring this sad truth, let us take com- 
fort from another, that " As in Adam 
« all die, so in Christ shall all be made 
« alive/* 

BragweU. Yes ; I remember I thought 
those very fine words, when I heard 
them said over my poor father's grs^ve. 
But as it was in the Burial of the Dead, 
I did not think of taking it to myself; 
for I was then young and hearty, and in 
little danger of dying, and I have been 
so busy ever since, that I have; hardly 
had time to think of it. 

Worthy. And yet the ^ service pro- 
nounced at the burial of all who die, is a 
solemn admomtion to all who live. It is 
there said, as indeed the Scripture says 
also, <' I am the resurrection and the 
" life; whosoever helieveth in me shall 

r 

" never die, but I will raise him up at the 
" last day.** Now do you think you be^ 
Uffoe in Christy Mr. Bragwell ? 

Bragwett. To be sure I do ; why yoii 
are always fancying me an Atheist. 
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Worthy. In order to believe in Christ, 
we must believe first in our own guilt and 
our own un worthiness j and when we do 
this we shall see the use of a Saviour, 
and not till then. 

Bragwell. Why, all this is a new way 
of talking. I can't say I ever meddled 
with such subjects before in my life. But 
now, what do you advise a man to do 
upon your plan of Religion ? 

Worthy. Why all this leads me back 
to the ground from which we set out, I 
mean the duty of prayer j for if we be- 
lieve that we have an evil nature within 
us, and that we stand in need of God's 
grace to help us, and a Saviour to redeem 
us, we shall be led of course to pray for 
what we so much need j and without this 
conviction we shall not be led to pray. 
' BragweU. Well, but don't you think, 
Mr. Worthy, that you good folks, who 
make so much of prayer, have lower no- 
tions than we have of the wisdom of the 
Almighty? You think he wants to be 
informed of the things you tell himj 
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* «>» • 

whereas, I take it for granted that he 
knows them already, and that^ being w 
good as he isj he will give me every 
thing he sees fit to give. me, without nay 
asking it. 

Worthy. God, indeed, who knows all 
things, knows what we want before we ask 
him 'y but still has he not said that << with 
•<< prayer and supplication we must make 
" known our requests unto him ?" Prayer 
is the way in which God hath said that 
his favour must be sought. It is the 
channel through which he hath declared 
it is his sovereign will and pleasure that 
his blessings should be conveyed to us. 
What ascends up in prayer descends 
again to us in blessings. It' is like 
the rain which just now fell, and 
which had been drawn up from the 
ground in vapours to the clouds before 
it descended from them to the earth in 
that refreshing shower. Besides, prayer 
has a good efiect on our minds ; it tends 
to excite a right disposition towards! God 
in us> and to keep up a constant sense of 
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bur dependence. But above all, it is the 
way to get the good things we want*. 
<* Ask," says the Scripture, "and ye 
1* shall receive." i 

Bragwell. Now, that is the very thing 
which I was going to deny : for the truth 
is, men do not always get what they ask j 
I believe if I could get a good crop for 
asking^it, I should pray oftener than I 

dp. 

Worthy. Sometimes, Mr. Bragwell, 
men " ask and receive not, because they 
« ask amiss;" — " they ask that they 
*« may consume it on their lusts." — They 
ask worldly blessings, perhaps, when 
they should ask spiritual ones. Now, 
the latter, which are the good things. I 
spoke of, are always granted to those 
who pray to God for them, though the 
former are not. I have observed in the 
case of some worldly things I have sought 
for, . that the grant of jny prayer would 
have caused the misery of my life ; so 
that God equally consults our good in 
what he withholds, and in what he be- 
stows. 
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BragwelL And yet you continue to 
pray on, I suppose ? 

Worthy. Certainly j but then I try to 
mend as to the object of my. prayers. I 
pray for God^s blessing and favour, which 
is better than riches. 

BragwelL You seem very earnest on 
this subject. 

Worthy. To cut the matter short ; I 
ask then, whether prayer is not positively 
commanded in the Gospel. When this 
is the case, we can never dispute about 
the necessity or the duty of a thing, as 
we may when there is no such command. 
Here, however, let me just add also, that 
a man's prayers may be turned to no 
small use in the way of discovering to 
him whatever is amiss in his life. 

BragwelL How so, Mr. Worthy ? 

Worthy. Why, suppose noW, you were 
to try yourself by turning into the shape 
of a prayer every practice in which you 
allow yourself. For instance, let the 
prayer in the morning be a sort of pre- 
paration for the deeds of the day, an4 
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the prayer at night a sort of retrospec- 
tion of those deeds. You, Mr. Bragwell, 
I suspect, are a little inclined to covet- 
ousness j excuse me, Sir. Now, suppose 
after you have been during a whole day 
a. little too eager to get rich ; suppose, I 
say, you were to try how it would sound 
to beg of God at night on your knees, 
to give you still more money, though you 
have already so much that you know not 
what to do with it. Suppose you were 
to pray in the morning, " O Lord, giv^ 
** me more riches, though those I have 
*< are a snare and a temptation to me }'^ 
and ask him in the same solemn manner 
to bless all the grasping means you in- 
tend to make use of in the day, to add 
to your substance ? 

BragweU. Mr. Worthy, I have no pa* 
tience with you for thinking I could be 
so wicked. 

Worthy. Yet, to make such a covetous 
prayCT as this is hardly more wicked, or 
more absurd, than to lead the ]ife of the 
covetous, by sinning up to the spirit oC 
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that very prayer which you would not 
have the courage to put into words. — 
Still further, observe how it would sound 
to confess your sins, and pray against 
them all, except one favourite sin. '^ Lord, 
'^ do thou enable me to forsake all my 
" sins, except the love of money j*' — 
*< in this oile thing pardon thy servant*'' 
-:— Or, "Do thou enable me to forgive 
" all who have injured me, except old 
" Giles/* This you will object agaitist, 
as a wicked prayer; but if wicked in 
prayer, it must be wicked in praetice. 
It is even more shocking to make it the 
language of the heart, or of the life, than 
of the lips. And yet, because you have 
been used to see people act thus, and 
have not been used to hear them pray 
thus, you are shocked at the one and not 
shocked at the other. 

BragxvelL Shocked indeed ! Why, at 
this rate, you would teach one to hate 
oneself. « 

Worthy. Hear me out, Mr. Bragwell } 
you turned your good nephewy Tom 
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Broad, out of doors, you know ; you 
owned to me it was an act of injustice. 
Now, suppose on the morning of your 
doing so you had begged of God, in a 
solemn act of prayer, to prosper the deed 
of cruelty and oppression, which you in- 
tended to commit that day. I see you 
are shocked at the thought of such a 
prayer. Well, then, would not hearty 
prayer have kept you from committing 
that wicked action ? In short, what a life 
must that be, no act of which you dare 
beg God to prosper and bless ? If once 
you can bring yourself to bidieve that it 
is your bounden duty to pray for God's 
blessing on your day's work, you will 
certainly grow careful about passing such 
a day 98 you may safely ask his blessing 
upon. The remark may be carried to 
sports, diversions, company. A man, 
who once takes up the serious use of 
prayer, will soon find himself obliged to 
abstain from such diversions, occupa- 
tions and societies, as he cannot reason- 
ably desire that God will bless to him $ 
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and thu» he will see himself compelled to 
leave off either the practice or the prayer; 
Now, Mr. Bragwell, I need not ask you 
which of the two he that is a real Chris^ 
tian will give up,' sinning or praying. 

Mr. Bragwell began to feel that he 
had not the best of the argument, 
and was afraid he was making no great 
%ure in the eyes of his friend. Luckily, 
however, he was relieved from the diflS- 
culty into which the necessity of making 
some answer must have brought him, by 
finding they were come to the end of 
their little journey : and he never beheld 
the Bunch of Grapes, which decorated 
the Sign of the Golden Lion, with more, 
real satisfaction. 

I refer my readers for the transactions 
at the Golden Lion, and for the sad. 
Adventures which afterwards befel Mr. 
Bragweirs family, to the Fifth Part 
of the History of the Two Wealthy 
Farmers. 
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PART V. 



The Gold&n Lion. 



Mr. Bragwell and Mr. Worthy alighte4 
at the Golden Lion. It was market-day : 
the inn, the yard, the town, was all alive. 
Mr. Bragwell was quite in his element. 
Money, company, and good cheer always 
set his spirits afloat* He felt himself the 
principal man in the scene. He had 
three great objects in view ; the sale of 
his land, the letting Mr. Worthy see 
how much he was looked up to by so 
many substantial people, and the shewing 
these people what a wise man his most 
intimate friend, Mr. Worthy, was. It 
was his way to try to borro\(r a little 
credit from every person, and every 
thing he was connected with, and by 
that credit to advance his interest and 
increase his wealth. 

The Farmers m^ m a large room j 
and while thev were transacting their 
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various concerns, those whose pursuits 
were the same naturally herded together. 
The Tanners were drawn to one corner, 
by the common interest which they took 
in bark and hides. A useful debate was 
carrying on at another little table, 
whether the practice of sowing wheat 
or of planting it were most profitable. 
Another set were disputing whether 
horses or oxen were best for ploughs. 
Those who were concerned in canals, 
sought the company of other Canallers ; 
while some, who ^ere interested in the 
new bill for Inclosures, wisely looked 
out for such as knew most about waste 
lands. 

Mr. Worthy was pleased with all these 
subjects, and picked up something useful 
on each. It was a saying of his, that 
most men understood some one thing, 

w 

and that he who was wise would try to 
learn from every man something on the 
subject he best knew ; but Mr. Worthy 
made a further use of the whole. What 
a pity is it, said he, that Christians are 
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not as desirous to turn their time to 
good account as men of business are ! 
When shall we see religious persons 
as anxious to derive profit from the 
experieBcofothera, as these Facers? 
When shall we see them as eager to turn 
thdr time to good account? Wliile I 
approve these men for not being slothful" 
in business^ let me improve the hint, by 
being also fervent in spirit. 



Skewing how nrnch wiser the Children of 
this Generation are than the Children of 
lAght. 

When the hurry was a little over, 
Mr. Bragwell took a turn on the Bowling- 
green. Mr. Worthy followed him, to 
"ask why the sale of the estate was- not 
brouglit forward. Let the Auctioneer 
proceed to business, said he; the com- 
pany, will be glad to get home by day^. 
Kght. I speak mostly with a view to 
others 4 for I do not think of being a 
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purchaser myself. ^- 1 know it, said 
Bragwell, or I would not be such a fool 
as to let the cat out of the bag. But 
is it really possible, proceeded he, with 
a smile of contempt, that you should 
think I will sell my estate before dinner ? 
Mr. Worthy, you are a clever man at 
books, and such things ; and perhaps can 
make out an account on paper in a 
handsomer manner than I can. But I 
never found much was to be got by fine 
writing. As to figures, I can carry enough 
of them in my head to add, divide, and 
jnultiply more money than your learning 
will ever give you the fingering of. 
You may beat me at a book, but you are 
a very child at a bargain. Sell my laiid 
before dinner^ indeed ! 

Mr^ Worthy was puzzled to guess how 
a man was to shew more wisdom by sell- 
ing a piece of ground at one hour than 
j^t another^ smd desired an explanation. 
J3^agwell felt rather more contempt for 
>iis understanding than he had ever done 
jMbre. Look'ee, Mr. Worthy, said he^ 
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I do not think that knowledge is of any 
use to a man, unless he has sense enough 
to turn it to account. Men are my 
booksy Mr. Worthy ; and it is by read- 
itig, spelling, and putting them together 
to good purpose, that I have got up in 
the world. I shall give you a proof of 
liiis to day. These Farmers are most of* 
Hiern come to the Lion with a view of 
purchasing this bit of land of mine, if 
they should like the bargain. Now, as 
you know a thing can't be any great 
bargain both to the buyer and the seUer 
too, to them and to me, it becomes me^ 
a» a man of sense, who has the good of 
his family at heart, to secure the bargain 
to myself. I would not cheat any man, 
Sir, but I think it fair enough to turn 
bis weakness to my own advantage ; 
there is no law against that, you know ; 
and this is the use of one man's 
having more sense than uiother. 
So, whenever I have a piece . of land 
to sell, I always give a handsome dinner, 
with plenty of punch and strong be0r. 

VQL. iv« K 
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We fill up the' morniDg ' with other bns^ 
ness, and I carefully keep back any« talk 
about the purchjme till we have diaed. 
At dinner we have, of course^ a slice- of 
politics. This puts most of us into a pasr 
sioBy and you know anger is thirsty^ 3e^ 
' sides, << Church and King" naturally 
' brings on a good many other toasts. Now, 
' as I am Master of the Feast, you know, 
it would be shabby in me to save, my 
liquor;' so I push about the glass^ one 
way, and the tankard the other, till all 
my company are as merry as kings. Every 
man is delighted to see what a fine hearty 
fellow he has to deal with, and Mr. Brag- 
well receives a tliousand compliments. 
By this time they have gained as xxxnch 
in good humour as they have lost in sober 
judgment, and this i& the proper moment 
for setting the Auctioneer to work, and 
tins I commonly do to such good purpose, 
that I go home with my purse a score or 
two of pounds heavier than if they had 
not l^ieen warmed by their dinner. . In 
the morning men are cool and suspicious^ 
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and have aU their mts about them ; biit 
a cheerful glass cures all dis&iist, And^ 
what is lucky, I add to my credit as l^ell 
as my pocket, and get more praise for my 
dinner than blame for my bargain. 
: Mr. Worthy was. struck with the ab- 
surd vanity which could tempt ^ man to 
own himself guilty of an unfair action for 
the sake of shewing his wi3doin. He 
was beginning to express bis disapproba- 
tion, when they were told dinner was on 
table. They went in, and wfere ! soon 
seated. All was mirth and gpqd cheer. 
Every body agreed that no one gave such' 
hearty dinners as Mr» Bragwell. No- 
thing was pitiful where he was Master of 
the Feast. Bragwel], who looked with 
pleasure' on the excellent dinner before 
him, and enjoyed the good account to 
which he should tiirn it, heard their 
praises with delight, and cast ah eye on 
Worthy ; as much as to 9ay, who is the 
"wtse man now? Havingamind, for hbown 
: credit, to make his friend/ talk, he turn- 
ed to him, sayings Mr. Woiitl^, I beHe ve 

K 2 
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ne people in tlie world enjoy: life mow 
thin men of our dam. We have monej 
mid power, we.Kve on the fitt of the kmd, 
and have as good a right to gen^Uhy m 
the best. 

As to gentility, Mr. Bragwell, replied 
Worthy, I am not* sure that this is^mioi^ 
the wisest of our pretensions^ But I w^ 
say, that our^s is a creditable and respect- 
ive business. In ancient timeqi. Farm- 
ing was the employment of Princes and 
Patriarchs ; and, now-a-days, an honest, 
humane, sensible, English yeoman, I will 
be bold to say, is not only a very useful, 
but an honourable character. But then, 
he must not merely think of efgoying 1^ 
as you call it, but he must think of liv^ig 
up to the great ends for which he was 
sent into the world* A Wealthy FamMr 
not only has it in his power to live weU, 
but to do much good. He is not cmly 
die father of his own family, but of 
his workmen, his dq)endants, and the 
poor at Isirge, eq)ecially in these bard 
times, t He has it in his power to isa^ 
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into credit all the parish offices which 
have fiUlen into disr^ute by getting into 
bad hands;, and he can convert, what 
hare been faUiely thought mean offices^ 
into very important ones, by his just and 
Christian Ijl^e manner of filling them* 
Adf upright Jurymap, a conscientieao 
donatable, a humane Overseer, an inde- 
pendent Elector,^ an active, Supediotendp 
ant of a Workhouse, a ju^t Arbitnitor 
In pij&lic disputes, a kind' QounseUpQ in 
private troul>les ; such an one, X say«. filb 
up a station in sodety no less neces9ary> 
a^d, as far as it reaches, scarcely iea$^ imr 
portant thiMi t^at of a Magistrate, a 
Sheriff eC a County, or even a Member 
iff Fafliamentt That can n^rer be a 
a%ht or a degrading office, on which 
the happiness <^ a wholej parish may de^ 
p^nd. 

BragMreU, who thought the good sense 
ef his j&iend redected credit on himseH^ 
encouraged Wwthy %q go on, but he did 
it in hi« OWE vain way. Aye, very true, 
Mr. Worthy, said he, you are right; a 

K 3 
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leading man in our class ought to be 
looked up to as an example, as you say; 
in order to which, he should do things 
handsomely and liberally, and not grudge 
himself, or his friends, any thing, casting 
an eye of complacency on the good din- 
ner he had provided. True, replied Mn 
Worthy, he should be an example <^ 
simplicity, sobriety, and plainness of 
manners. But he will do well, added be, 
not to affect a frothy gentility, which will 
sit ^ but clumsily upon him. If he has 
money, let him spend prudently, lay 
up moderately for his children, and give 
liberally to the poor. But let him rather 
seek to dignify his own station by his 
virtues, than to get above it by his vanity, 
it he acts thus, then, as long as this 
country lasts, a Farmer of England will 
be looked upon as one of its most valu- 
able members ; nay, more, by this con- 
duct, he may contribute to make Eng- 
land last the longer. The riches of the 
Farmer, corn and cattle, are the true 
riches of a nation; but Jet him re- 
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member^p that though' corn and cattle 
^^nnfcA ^c(^try, nothing but justice, in- 
t^griXy, and religion, can preserve it. 

Here one of the company, who was 
known to ;be a man of loose principles, 
m^ who seldom went to public worships 
sa^ he had no objection to religion, and 
was always ready to testify his regard to 
it by drinking Church and King. On 
this Mr. Worthy remarked, that he was 
afiraid' that to^ many contented them*- 
selves ;with making this toast include the 
V^hole-'of their religion, ii* not of their 
ioyalfy. It is with real sorrow, continued 
hes that I am compelled. to observe, that 
ibough there .are numberless honourable 
instances to the contrary^ yet I have 
feen more . contempt and neglect of 
jGhristianity in men of our calling, than 
in almost any other. They too fr6quent^ 
4y hate the. Rector on account of. his 
tTithes,. to which .he has as, good a right 
as they have to their Farms, and the 
Curate on account of his poverty j Jbut 
ilie truth is, religion itself Js .often tht 

K 4 
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edneealed object of their dislike. I know 
too maiiy, wlio, whfle tb^ affect a vio- 
lent outward 2eai for the Church, mae- 
Ij because thej conceivef its security to 
Ijie somehow connected with their own 
political advantages^ yet prove the hoU 
lowness of dieir attachment, by shewii^ 
little regard to its ministers, and less to 
its ordinances. 

Young Wilson, the worthy gra»ier, 
whom Miss Bragwell had turned off bor 
cause he did not understand French 
dancei^ thanked Mr. Worthy for what 
he bad said, and hoped he should be the 
|}etter for ii as long as he Hved, and de- 
aired his leave to be better acquiunted. 
Most of the. others, deckred they had 
never beard a finer speech, and then, as 
is usual, proceeded tO' shew the good 
effect ib had on them, by loose conversa- 
tion, hit d drinking, and whateve* could 
counteract aU that Worthy had l^en 
ttiyili^. 

Mr, Worthy was fmacb concerned to 
hear Mr. Bragwell, after dinner, whisper 
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to the w^itejr, to put less and less water 
i^tp every fresh bowl of punch* This 
w»s his old way j if the timathey had to. 
sit wa? long, then the punch was to be 
we^er, as he. saw no good in w^ting 
money to make it stronger than the time 
required* But if time pressed, then the 
strength was to be increased in due pro- 
portion, as a small quantity must then 
intoxicate them as much in a short time 
as would be rec^uired of a greater quan. 
tity had the time been longer. This was 
one of Mr, Bragwell's nice calculation^, 
and this was the sort of skill on which he 
so much valued himself. 

At length the guests were properly 
primed for business; just in that conve- 
nient stage of intoxication which makes 
men warm and rash, yet keeps short of 
that absolute drunkenness, which disqua- 
lifies for business^ the Auctioneer set to 
work. All were bidders, and, if possible, 
all would have been purchasers ; so hap- 
pily had the feast and the punch oper- 
ated. They bid on with a still increasing 
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spirit, till they got so much above the 
value of the land, that Bragwell, with a 
wink and a whisper, said, Who would 
sell his land fasting ? Eh ! Worthy ? — 
At length the estate was knocked down, 
at a price very far above its worth* 

As soon as it was sold, Bragwell again 
said softly to Worthy, Five from fifty, 
and there remain forty-five. The dinner 
and drink won't cost me five pounds, and 
I have got fifty more than the land was 
worth. Spend a shilling to gain a pound, 
this is what I call practical Arithmetic^ 
Mr. Worthy. 

Mr. Worthy was glad to get out of 
this scene; and seeing that his friend 
was quite sober, he resolved, as they rode 
home, to deal plainly with him. Brag- 
well had found out, among his calcula- 
tions, that there were some sins which 
could only be committed, by a prudent 
man, one at a time. For instance, he 
knew that a man could not well get rich, 
and get drunk, at the same moment ;- so 
that he used to practise one first, and the 
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Other after; but he had found ont thalt 
some vices made very good company to- 
gether ; thus, while he had watched him- 
self in drinking, lest he should become 
as unfit to sell, as his guests were to. buy, 
he had indulged, without measure, in. the 
good dinner he liad provided. Mr. Wor- 
thy, I say,, seeing him able to bear reason, 
rebuked 'him for this day's proceedings, 
^th some severity. Bragwell bore his 
reproofs with that sort of patience which 
arises from an opinion of one's own wis- 
dom, accompanied by a recent flush of 
prosperity- He behaved with that gay, 
good humour which grows out of united 
vanity and good fortune. . You are too 
squeamish, Mr. Worthy, said he, I have 
done nothing discreditable. These men 
came with their eyes open. There is no 
compulsion used. They are free to bid^ 
or to let it alone. I make them wel- 
come, and I shall not be thoughts bit 
the worse of by them, to-morrow, when 
Ithey are sober. Others do it besides me, 
^nd I shall never be ashamed of any 

K 6 
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iiuttgf M long as I have Gusfeom oq my 
akle, 

TFofl^. I am sorry, Mr. Bragwdl^ ta 
hear you support sudi practices by such 
Itrguments. There is not, perhaps, a * 
more dai^orous roaxe to the souls oi:* men 
than is to be found m that word Cusrroii* 
Jt is a word invented to reconcile cor- 
rupticm wilii credit, and sin with tsaJkty^ 
But no custom, no fashion, no cembin* 
ation of men^ to set up a false standard, 
can ever maJce a wrong action right. 
That a thing is often done, is; so far fnmi 
a proof of its being right, that it is the 
very reason which will set a thinking man 
to inquire if it be not really wrong, lest 
he sh6uld be following <* a multitude to 
<< do evil." Right is right, though eoly 
one man in a thousand pursues it ; and 
wrong will be for ever wrong, though it 
be the allowed practice c^ the other nine 
hundred and ninety-nine. If this shame- 
ful custom be really common, which I 
can hardly believe, that is a fresh reason 
why a conscientious man should set hia 
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&Ge against iU And I must go so far as 
to slay» (you will excuse me, Mr. Bri^* 
well,) that I see no great difference, in 
the eye of conscience,^ whatever there 
may be in the eye of law, between your 
making a man first lose his reason^ and 
then getting fifty guineas out of his 
pocket, became he has lost.it; and your 
picking the fifty guineas out of his pocket, 
if you had met him dead drunk in his w^y 
home to-nlghL Nay, he who meets a 
man already drunk and robs him, commits 
but oiie sin, while he who makes him 
drunk first, that he may rob him after- 
wards, commits two. ^ 

Bragwell gravely replied, Mr. Worthy, 
while I have the practice of people of 
credit to support me, and the law of the 
land to protect me, I see no reason tp be 
ashamed of any thing I do. — Mr. Brag- 
well, answered Worthy, a truly honest 
man is not always looking sharp about 
him, to see how far custom and the law 
will bear him out ; if he be honest on 
principle he will consult the law of his 
conscience, and if he be a Christian, he 
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will consult the written law of God. We 
never deceive ourselves more than when 
we over-reach others. You would not 
allow that you had robbed your neigh- 
bour for the world, yet you are not 
ashumed to own you have out-witted 
^ him. I have read this great truth in the 
works of an heathen, Mr# Bragwell, that 
the chief misery of man arises from his not 
knowing how to make right calculations. 

Bragwell. Sir, the remark does not 
belong to me. I have not made an error 
of a farthing. Look at the account, Sir ; 
•~ right to the smallest fraction. 

Worthy. Sir, I am talking of final ac- 
counts, spiritual calculations, arithmetic 
in the long run. Now, in this your real 
Christian is the only true calculator : he 
has found out that we shallbe richer in 
the end, by denying than by indulging 
ourselves. — He knows that when the ba- 
lance comes to be struck, when profit and 
loss shall be summed up, and the final 
account adjusted, that whatever ease, 

prosperity, and delight we had in this 

* 14 . 
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world, yet if we have lost our souls in the 
end, we cannot reckon 'that we have 
made a good bargain. We cannot pretend 
that a few items of present pleasure make 
any great figure, set over against the 
sum total of eternal misery. So you see 
it is only for want of a good head at cal- 
culation that men prefer time to eternity, 
pleasure to -holiness, earth ito heaven» 
You see if we get our neighbour's money 
at the price of our own integrity ; hurt 
his good name, but destroy our own 
souls; raise our outward character, but 
wound our inward conscience ; when we 
come to the last reckoning |we shall find 
that we were only knaves in the second 
instance, but fools in the first. In short, 
we shall find that whatever other wisdom 
we possessed, we were utterly ignorant 
of the skill of true calculation. 

Notwithstanding this rebuff, Mr. Brag- 
well got home in high spirits, for no ar- 
guments could hinder him from feeling 
that he had the fifty guineas in his purse« 

There is to a worldly man something 
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SO irresistible in the actual possession of 
present, and visible, and palpable plea- 
sures, that he considers it as a proof of 
his wisdom to set them in decided oppo- 
Sfitipn to the invisible realities of eternity. 
As soon as Bragwell came in, he gaily 
threw the money he had received on the 
table, and desired his wife to lock it up. 
Instead of receiving it with her usual 
satisfaction, she burst into a violent fit of 
pas^on, and threw it back to him. You 
may keep your cash yourself, said she^ 
It is all over ; we want no more money. 
You are a ruined man ! A wicked crea* 
tore, scraping and working as we have done 
for her ! Bragwell trembled, but durst not 
adc what he dreaded to hear. - Hi^ wife 
spared him the trouble, by crying out, as 
soon as her rage permitted. The girl is 
ruined ; Polly is gone off! Poor Brag- 
well's heart sunk within him ; he grew 
•sick and giddy, and as his wife's rage 
swallowed up her giie^ so, in his grief^ 
he almost forgot his anger. The purse 
fell from his hand, and be cast a look of 
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anguish upon it» findidg, for the firdt 
time, that money could not relieve bis 
misery* 

Mr. Worthy, who, though much con- 
cerned, was less discomposed, now called 
to mind, that the young lady had not re- 
turned with her mother and sister the 
night before : he begged Mrs. Bragwell 
to explain this sad story. She, instead 
©f soothing her husband, fell to reproach- 
ing him* It is all your fault, said she, 
you were a fool for your pains. If I had 
had my way, the girls would never have 
kept company with any but men of sub- 
stance, and then they could not have 
been ruined. Mrs. BragweU, said Wor- 
thy, if she has chosen a bad man, it would 
be still a misfortune, even though he had 
been rich. O, that would alter the case, 
said she, a fat swroiio is better than a 
Uan 6ne* But to marry a beggar ; there 
isno sin like that. Here Miss Betsey, 
who stood sullenly by, put in a word, and 
said, her sister, however, had not dish 
graced herself by having married a 
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Farmer or a Tradesman, she had, at leasts 
made choice of a Gentleman. l¥hat 
marriage ! what Gentleman ! cried the 
afflicted father. Tell me the worst ! He 
was now informed that his darling daugh- 
ter was gone off with a strolling player, 
who had been acting in the neighbouring 
villages lately. Miss Betsey again put 
in, saying, he was no stroller, but a gen- 
tleman in disguise, who only acted for 
his own diversion. Does he so, said the 
now furious Brag well, then- he shall be 
transported for mine. 

At this moment a letter was brought 
him ^m his new son-in-law, who de- 
sired his leave to wait upon him, and im«- 
plore his forgiveness. He owned he had 
been shopman to a haberdasher; but 
thinking his person and talents ought not 
to be thrown away upon trade, and being 
also a little behind hand, he had taken td 
the fitage with a view of making his foiv 
.tune : that he had married Miss Bragweli 
entirely for love, and was sorry to mention 
so paltry a /thing as money, which he de- 
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spised, but that his wants were pressing ; 
his landlord) to whom he was in debt, 
having been so vulgar as to threaten to 
send him to prison. He ended with say- 
ing : " I have been obliged to shock 
" your daughter's delicacy, by confessing 
** my unlucky real name j I believe I 
" owe part of my success with her to 
" ray having assumed that of Augustus 
'* Frederic Theodosius. She is incon- 
*^ solable at this confession, which, ast 
you are now my father, I must also 
make to you, and siibscribe myself 
" with many blushes, by the vulgar 
" liame of your dutiful son, 

" Timothy Incle/' 
" O !** cried the affictcd father, as he 
tore the letter in a rage, " Miss Bragwell 
"married to a strolling actor! HoW 
" shall I bear it ?" — " Why, I would 
" not bear it at all," cried the enraged 
mother; " I would never see herj I 
" would never forgive her j I would let 
" her starve at one corner of the barn, 
" while that rascal, with all those Pagan, 



it 
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*< Popish names, was rantiDg away at the 
*« other/* — ** Nay/' said Miss Betsey, 
M if he is only a shopman, and if his 
^* name be really Timothy Incle, I 
** would never forgive her neither* But 
" who would have thought it by his 
** looks, and by his monstrous genteel be- 
*< haviour? no, he never can have so 
'* vulgar a name.*' 
** Come, come," said Mr, Woithy, 

V were he really an honest haberdasher, 

V I should think there was no other 
^ barm done, except the disobedience 
♦* of the thing: Mr. Bragwell, tbia is 
" no time to blame you, or hardly to 
" reason with you. I feel for you sin- 
cerely. I ought not, perhaps, just 
at present, to reproach you for the 

'< mistaken manner in which you have 
" bred up your daughters, as your error 
*^ has brought its punishment along with 
*• it. You now see, because you now 
** feel, the evil of a false educatioB, 
*< It has ruined one of your daughters ; 
your whole plan unavoidably led to 



it 
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«• some such end. Hie large sums you 

" spentv to qualify them, as you thought, 

" for a high staticHi, only served to 

" make them despise their own, and 

" could do them nothing but harm, 

« while your habits of life properly con- 

" fined Aem to company of a lower 

<* class. MTiile they were better drest 

<« than the daughters of the first gentry, 

" they were worse taught, as to real 

" knowledge, than the daughters of your 

" ploughmen. Their vanity has been 

" raised by excessive finery, and kept 

" alive by excessive • flattery. Every 

" evil temper has been fostered by in. 

" dulgence. Their pride has never 

" been controlled, their self-will Jhas 

"never been subdued j their idleness 

<« has laid them open to every tempt- 

^< ation, andv their abundance has en- 

" abled them to gratify every desire^ 

<< their time, that precious talent, has 

^« been entirely wasted. Every thing 

" they have been taught to do is of 

" no use, while they are u^tf^rly unac^ 
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/( qutinted with all which thej ought to 
.^ have known. I deplore Miss PoUy^s 
^< false step* That she should have mar- 
^< lied a run-away shopman, turned 
^< stroller, I truly lament But, for what 
^< better husband was she qualified ? For 
** the wife of a Farmer she was too idle : 
^< for the wife of a Tradesman she was 
*^ too expensive: for the wife of a 
** Gentleman she was too ignorant. You, 
'< yourself, were most to blame. You 
«* expected her tq act wisely, though 
'< you never taught her that^ar qfGod 
<* which is the beginning of 'wissltm. I 
** owe it to you, as a friend, and to my- 
<^ self as a Christian, to declare, that 
'< your practices in the common trans- 
«* actions of life, as well as your present 
<^ misfortune, are almost the natural con- 
«< sequences of those false principles 
<* which I protested against when you 
« were at my house.** • 
Mrs. Bragwell attempted several times 

• 
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to interrapt Mr. Worthy $ but her hus- 
band would not permit it« He .fdt the 
force of all his friend said, . apd en- 
couraged him to proceed. Mr* Worthy 
thus, went on: " It grieves me. to say 
** how much your own indiscretion has 
" contributed even to bring on your 
" present misfortune. You gave, your 
" countenance to this very company of 
«* strollers, though you knew they are 
*'. acting in defiance to the laws of the 
" land, to say no worse. They go from 
*^ town to town, and from barn to barn, 
" stripping the poor of their money, the 
*• young of their innocence, and all of 
" their tinie. Do you remember with 
!« how much pride you told me that you 
" had bespoke The Bold Stroke Jbr a 
" Wi^, for the benefit of this ypry Mr. 
•* Frederic Theodosius? To this per- 
*• nicious ribaldry you not only carried 
"your own family, but .wasted I know 
" not how much money in ti;eiatingt your 
" workmen's wives and children, in these 
f ^ hard times too, when they have sc^rce^ 
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«< ly bread to eat, or a shoe^on their 
*^ feet : and all this only that you s^fat 
<< have the absurd pleasure of seeing 
** those flattering words, By Desire qf 
*^ Mr. BragweUy stuck up in Print at 
<^ the Public-house, on the Blacksmith's 
<^ shed, at the Turnpike-gate, and on the 
« Bam-doOT/' 

Mn Bragwell acknowledged that his 
friend's rebuke was but too just, and he 
looked so very contrite as to xaise the 
pity of Mr. Worthy, who, in a mild 
voice, thus went on : " What I have said 
<^ is not so much to reproach you with 
« the ruin of one daughter, as from 
<* a desire A,o save the other. Let Miss 

^ ft 

*< Betsey go home with me. I do not 
** undertake to be her gaoler, but I will 
«* be her friend. She will find in my 
<< daughters kind companions, and in 
<< my wfle a prudent guide. I know she 
*< will dislike us at first, but I do not 
'* despair in time of convincing her that 
•* a sober, humble, usefiil, pious life, is 
<< as necessary to make us happy on 
^ earth, as it is to fit us for heaven.*' 
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Poor Miss Betsey, though she declared 
it would be Jrightjid dully and monstrous 
vulgar^ and dismal melancholy ^ yet was 
she so terrified at the discontent and 
grumbling which she would have to en- 
dure . at home, that she sullenly con- 
sented. She had none of that filial 
tendeniess which led her to wish to stay 
and sooth and comfort her afflicted 
father. All she thought about was to 
^et out of the way of her mother's ill 
humour, and to carry so much finery 
with her as to fill the Miss Worthys 
with envy and respect. Poor girl ! She 
4id not know that envy was a feeling 
they never indulged j and that fine 
clothes were the last thing to draw their 
respect. 

Mr. Worthy took her home next day. 
.When they reached his house, they found 
there young Wilson, Miss Betsey's old ad- 
mirer. She was much pleased at this, 
and resolved to treat him well. But her 
^ood or ill treatment now signified but 
little. This young Grazier reverenced 

VOL. IV. L 
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Mr. Worthy's character, and ever since 
he had met him at the Lion, had been 
thinking what a happiness it woald be to 
marrry a young woman bred up by such 
a father. He had heard much of the 
modesty and discretion of both the 
daughters, but his inclination now de- 
termined him in favour of the elder* 

Mr. Worthy, who knew him to be a 
young man of good sense and somid 
principles, allowed him to become a visi- 
tor at his house, but deferred his consent 
to the marriage till he knew him more 
thoroughly. Mr. Wilson, from what he 
saw of the domestic piety of this family, 
improved daily, both in the knowledge 
and practice of religion ; and Mr. Wor- 
thy soon formed him into a most vahiable 
character. During this time Miss. Brag- 
well^s hopes had revived j but though 
die. appeared in a new dress almost every 
day, she had the mortification of being 
beheld with great indifference by eaoje 
whom she had always secretly liked^ 
IVfr. Wilson married before her face a 
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gid who wa» ^:^tly her mferior in for^ 
tdiie^ person, and appearance; but who 
wa& humble, frugal, meek, and pious. 
Miss BragweU now strongly felt the truth 
cf what Mr. Wilson had once told her, 
that a woman may make an excellent 
partner for a dance, who would make a 
very bad companion for life. 

Hitherto Mr. Biragwell and his daugh- 
ters had only learnt to regret their folly 
and vanity, as it had produced them mot^ 
tification in this life j whether they were 
ever brought to a more serious sense of 
tbeif errors, may be seen in a future p^t 
of tbis^ history. 



FART VI. 

Good Resolutions. 

Me. Bragwell was so much affiictdd at 
the disgraceful marriage of his daughiter, 
who ran off with Timothy Incle, the 
strolling player, that he never fully re^ 

L 2 
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t^overed his spirits* His cfaeerfulnesisr^ 
which had arisen from an ^ high opinion 
pf :himself, had been confirmed by a con- 
stant flow of uninterrupted success ; and 
that is a sort of cheerfulness which \i3 
very liable to be impaired, because it lies 
at the mercy of every accident and cross 
event in life. But though his pride was 
now disappointed, his misfortunes had 
not taught him any humility, because he 
had not discovered that they were caused 
by bis own fault ; nor had he acquired 
any patience or submisjsionj because he 
bad not learnt that all afflictions come 
from the hand of God, to awaken us to 
a deep sense of our sins, and to draw off 
our hearts from the perishing vanities of 
this life. Besides, Mr. Bragwell was one 
of those people, who, even if they would 
be thought to bear with tolerable sub* 
mission such trials as appear to be sent 
more immediately from Providence, yet 
^hink they have a sort of right to rebel 
at every misfortune, which; befals theni^ 
ihr^ii'j^h the fault of a f ellow-cf eatuf e j 
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as if our fellow-creatures were not the 
agents and instruments by which Provi- 
dence often sees fit to try or to punish 
us* 

In answer to his heavy complaints/ 
Mr. Worthy wrote him a letter, in which 
he expatiated on the injustice of our im- 
patience, and on the folly of our vindi* 
eating ourselves from guilt in the dis- 
tinctions we make between those trials 
which seem to come more immediately 
from God, and those which proceed 
directly from the faults of our felldw- 
creatures. " Sickness, losses, and death, 
« we think,'* continued he, "we dare 
not openly rebel against; while w6 
fancy we are quite justified in giving 
a loose to our violence when we sufiel:' 
by the hand of the oppressor, the un- 
kindness of the friend, or the disobe- 
dience of the child. But this is one 
of the delusions of our blinded hearts. 
Ingratitude, unkindness, calumny, are 
** permitted to assail us by the sam6 
" power who cuts oflF * the desire of our 

L 3 
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« < eyes at a stroke/ TTie friend who be- 
<< trays ub, and the daughter who de- 
» ceives us, are instruments for our 
<< chastisement, sent by the same purify.- 
<< ing hand who orders a fit of sickness 
^^ to weaken our bodies, or a storm to 
\^ destroy our crop, or a fire to buro 
f< down our house. And we must look 
<< for the same remedy in the one case 
<< as in the other ; I mean prayer, and a 
*< deep submission to the Will of God« 
*< We must leave off looking at second 
<< causes, aiid look more at Him who 
<< sets them in action. We must try to 
<^ find out the' meaning of the Provi« 
<< dence; and hardly dare pray to be 
** delivered from it till it has accomplish* 
^* ed in us the end for which it was 
«* sent/* 

. His imprudent daughter BragweU 
would not hk brought to see or forgive, 
nor was the degrading name of Mrs« 
Incle ever allowed to be pronounced in 
his hearing. He had loved her with an 
excessive and undue afiection ; and while 
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she gratified his vanity by her beauty 
and finery, he deemed her faults of little 
consequence ; but when she disappointed 
his ambition by a disgraceful marriage^ 
all his natural aifection only served to 
increase his resentment Yet, though 
he regretted her aime less than his owa 
mortification, he uever ceased in Aecrefc 
to lament her loss. She soon fmind out 
she was undone, and wrote in a strain c^ 
bitter repentance to ask his forgiveness. 
Si^ owned that her bu^nd, whom she 
had supposed to be a men of fai^oa 
m disguise^ was a low person in dis-* 
tressed circumstances* She implored that 
her father, though he refused to give 
her husband that fortune for which alone 
it was now too plain he l|ad married 
her, would at least aHow her some sab« 
abtenoe $ for that Mr. locle was much 
in debt, and she feared in danger of a 
gaoL 

The father's heart was half melted at 
this account, and hb affection was for 
4 time awakened. But Mrs. Bragwell 

L 4 
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opposed his sending her any assistance^ 
She always made it a point of duty 
never to forgive; for she said it only 
encouraged those who had done wrong 
once to do worse next time. For her 
party she had never yet been guilty of 
so mean and pitiful a weakness as to 
forgive any one ; for to pardon an injury 
always shewe4 either want of spirit to 
feel it» or want of power to resent it- 
She was resolved she would never squan- 
der the money for which she had worked 
early and late, on a baggage who had 
^rown herself away on a beggar, while 
^e had a daughter single who might 
yet rdise her family by a great match. 
I am sorry to say that Mrs. BragweU'i^ 
anger was not owing to the undutifulnes^ 
of the daughter, or the worthlessness of 
the husband j poverty was in her eyes 
the grand crime. The doctrine of for* 
giveness, as a religious principle, made 
no more a part of Mr. Bragwell's system 
than of his wife's ; but in natural feelings 
particularly for this offending daughter^ 
he much exceeded her. 
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In a few months the youngest Miss 
Bragwell desired leave to return hom6 
from Mr. Worthy's. She had, indeed, 
only consented to go thither as a less 
evil of the two, than staying in her fa- 
ther's house after her sister's elopement* 
But the sobriety and simplicity of Mn 
Worthy's family were irksome to her. 
Habits of vanity and idleness were 
become so rooted in her mind, that any 
degree of restraint was a burden • and 
though she was outwardly civil, it was 
easy to see that she longed to get away. 
She resolved, however, to profit by her 
sister's faults ; and made her parenCs 
easy, by assuring them she never would 
throw herself away on a man who was 
worth nothing. Encouraged by thesfe 
promises, which her parents thought 
included the whole sum and • substance 
of human wisdom, and which was all 
they said they could in reason expect, 
her father allowed her to come home. 
' Mr. Worthy, who accompanied her, 
found Mr. Bragwell gloomy and dejected* 

1-5 
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Vis his house was no l<Higer a scene of 
yanity and festivity, Mr. Bragw^ tried 
\o make himself and his friend believe 
that lie was grown religious; whereas 
he was only become discontented^ 
As he had always fancied that piety was 
9 melancholy, gloomy thing, and as he 
felt his own mind really gloomy, he was 
willing to tliink that he was growing pious. 
Hehad, indeed, gone more constantly to 
l^hurch, and had taken less pleasure in 
feasting and cards, and now and then 
read a chapter in the Bible ; but all this 
was because his spirits were low, and 
not because his heart was changed* 
The outward actions were more regular, 
but the inward man was the ^ame. 
The forms of religion were resorted to 
as a painful duty j but this only added to 
his misery, while he was utterly ignorant 
of its spirit and its power* He still, 
l^iowever, reserved religion as a loathsome 
medicine, to which he feared he must 
have recourse at last, and of which he 
even now considered every abstineacQ 
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from pleasure, or every exercise of piety, 
as a bitter dose* His health also wais 
impaired, so that his friend found him itl 
a piUable state, neither able to receive 
pleasure from the world, which he so 
dearly loved, nor from religion, which 
he so greatly feared. He expected to 
have been much commended by Worthy 
for the change in his way of life ; but 
Worthy, who saw that the alteration was 
only owing to the loss of auimal spirits, 
and to the casual absence of temptation, 
was cautious of flattering him too much. 
I thought, Mr. Worthy," said he, 
to have received more comfort from 
you. I was told, too, that i-eligion was 
full of comfort, but I dd not miich 
find it.''—** You were told the truth," 
replied Worthy; *^ religion is full of 
comfort, but you must first be brought 
into a state fit to receive it before it 
can become so ; you must be brought 
to a deep and bumbling sense of sin. 
To give you comfort while you are 
•*« puffed up with high thoughts of your* 

L 6 
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<* self, would be to give you a strong 
<< cordial in a high feven Religion 
«. keeps back her cordials till the patient 
<< is lowered and emptied ; emptied of 
<< self, Mr. Bragwell. If you had a 
'^ Wound, it must be examined and 
<< cleansed, aye, and probed too, before 
it would be safe to put on a healing 
plaisten Curing it to the outward 
." eye, while it was corrupt at bottom^ 
*< would only bring on a mortification, 
and you would be a dead man while 
you trusted that the plaister was curing 
'^ you. You must be, indeed, a Christian^ 
before you can be (entitled to the com- 
forts of Christianity." 
<^ I am a Christian," said Bragwell ; 
*y many of my friends are Christians, 
'<^ but I do not see it has done us much 
" good." — " Christianity itself," an- 
swered Worthy, " cannot make us good, 
:<^ unless it be applied to our hearts. 
," Christian privileges will not make us 
." Christians unless we make use of them. 
,^* On that shelf I see stands your medi* 
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« 

** dne. The doctor orders you to take it. 
" Have you taken it?" — "Yes," replied 
Bragwell. " Are you the better for it ?" 
said Worthy: <* I think I am/' he replied! 
— "But," added Worthy, "are you the 
" better because the doctor has ordered 
" it merely, or because you have also ta^ 
" kenit?"— " What a foolish question," 
cried Bragwell : " Why, to be sure the 
doctor might be the best doctor^ and 
his physic the best physic in the world; 
" but if it stood for eyer on the shelf, 
I could not expect to be cured by it. 
My doctor is not a mountebank. He 
does : not pretend to cure by a charm. 
The physic is good, and as it suits my 
" case, though it is bitter, I take it." * 
" You have now," said Worthy, " ex- 
plained undesignedly the reason why 
Religion does so little good in the 
" world. It is not a mountebank ; it 
does not work by a charm ; but it 
offers to cure your worst corruptions 
by wholesome though sometimes bitter 
prescriptions. But you will not take 
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** them; you will not npfly to God 
'< with the same earnest desire to be 
** healed with~ which yoii apply to your 
*< doctor ; you will not confess your sms 
^* to the one as honestly as you tell your 
** symptoms to the other, nor read your 
** Bible with the same faith and sub- 
<^ mission with which you take your 
** medicine* In reading it, howev^, 
** you must take care not to apply to 
** yourself the comforts which are not 
«< suited to your case. You must, by 
<< the grace of God, be brought into 
*^ a condition to be entitled to the pro- 
*< mises, before you can expect the com- 
" fort of them. Conviction is not con- 
version i that worldly discontent which 
is the e£fect of worldly disappoint- 
ment, is not that godbf sorrow ^hich 
<< worked repentance. Besides, while 
you have been pursuing all the grati- 
fications of the world, do not com{dain 
that you have not all the comforts of 
♦* Religion too. Oould you live in the - 
<< full enjoyment of both, ^e Bible "wopld 
*^ not be trtie.** 
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. Bragr^eJL Well, Sir, but I do a good 
actioii sometimes ; and God, who knows 
he did not make us perfect^ will accept it^ 
and for the sake of my good actions will 
forgive my faults* 

WorUiy. Depend upon it God will 
never forgive your sins for the sake of 
your virtues. There is no Commutation 
Tax there. But he will forgive them, 
on your sincere repentance, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ. Goodness is not a 
single act to be done ; so that a man can 
say, I have atchieved it, and the thing is 
over J but it is a habit that is to be 
constantly maintained ; it is a continual 
struggle with the opposite vice. No man 
must repkoa himself good for any thing 
he has already donej though he may 
consider it as an evidence that he is in 
the right way, if he feels a constant dis- 
position to resist every evil temper. But 
every Christian grace will always find 
work enough left to do; a^d he must 
not fsmcy that because be has conquered 
once, his virtue may now nit down and 
take a holiday. 
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Braffwell. But I thought we Christians 
need not be so watchful against sin ; be- 
cause Christ, as you so often tell me, 
died for sinners. 

Worthy. Do not deceive yourself: the 
evangelical doctrines, while they ' so 
highly exalt a Saviour, do not diminish 
the heinousness of sin, they rather mag- 
nify it. Do not comfort yourself by the 
extenuation or mitigation of sin ; but by 
repentance towards God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is not by dimi- 
nishing or denying your debt; but by 
confessing it, by owning you have no- 
thing to pay, that forgiveness is to be 
hoped. 

BragwelL I don't understand you.' 
You want to have me as good as a saint, 
and as penitent as a sinner at the same 
tin^e. 

Worthy. I expect of every real Chris- 
tian, that is, every real penitent, that he 
should labour to get his heart and life 
impressed with the stamp of the Gospel. 
I expect to see him aiming at a con- 
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formity in spirit and in practice to the 
will of God in Jesus Christ. I expect 
to see him gradually attaining towards 
an entire change from his natural self. 
When I see a man at constant war with 
those several pursuits and tempers which 
are with peculiar propriety termed awr/rf* 
hfy it is a plain proof to me that that 
change must have passed on him which 
the Gospel emphatically tertos becoming 
" a new man.*' 

- BragweU. I hope then I am altered 
enough to please you. I am sure afflic- 
tion has made such a change in me, that 
my best friends hardly know me to be 
the same man. 

Worthy. That is not the change I 
mean. 'Tis true, from a merry man yod 
are become a gloomy mdn ; but that is 
because you have been disappointed in 
your schemes : the principle remains un- 
altered. A great match for your single 
daughter would at once restore. all the 
spirits you have lost by the imprudence 
of your married one. The change the 
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Gospel requires is of quite another cast : 
it is having ** a new heart and a r^ht 
" spirit;" — it is being " God's work- 
" manship;" — it is being " created 
*^ anew in Christ Jesus unto good 
*^ works ;" — it is becoming " new crea- 
** tures J** — r it is ** old things being done 
'* away, and all things made new;" — 
it is by so ** learning the truth as it is in 
*^ Jesus; — to the putting off' the old 
<< man, and putting on the new, which 
<^ afler God is created in righteou»ess 
jzid tru^ holiness;" — it is by ^ par* 
taking of the divine nature." — Pray 
observe, Mr. Bragwdl, these are not my 
words, nor words picked out of any 
£inatical book; they are the words of 
that Go^el you profess to believe ; it ir 
not a new doctrine, it is as old as our 
religion itself. Though I cannot but 
observe, that men are more reluctant in 
believing, more averse to adopting this 
doctrine, than almost any other: and 
mdeed I do not wonder at it ; for there 
is perhaps no one which so attacks cor« 
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ruption in its strong-holds ; no one which 
so tiioroughly prohibits a lazy Christian 
from uniting a life of sinful indulgence 
with an outward professicm of piety. 

Bragwell now seemed resolved to set 
about the matter in earnest ; but be re- 
solved in his own strength: he never 
Uipught of applying £br assistance to the 
Fountain of Wisdom j to Him who gi veth 
might to them who have no strength. 
Unluckily, the very day Mr. Worthy took 
l^eave, there happened to be a grand ball at 
tJsie next town, on account of the assizes. 
An assi^e-ball, courtecms reader ! is a scene 
ta which gentlemen and ladies periodicaiiyr 
t^ort to celebrate the crimes and cala^* 
mities of their fellow-creatures, by danc* 
jBg and music, and to divert themselves 
with feasting and drinking, while un- 
happy wretches are receiving sentence of 
death! 

To this hall Miss Bragwell went, 
dressed out with a double portion of 
finery, pouring out on her head, in addi- 
tion to her own ornaments, the whole 
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band-box of feathers, beads, and flowers, 
her sister had lefl behind her. While 
she was at the ball her father formed 
many plans of religious reformation ; he 
talked of lessening his business, that he 
might have more leisure for devotion; 
though not jiLSt now^ while the markets 
were so high; and then he began to 
think of sending a handsome subscrip-* 
tion to the infirmary ; though, on second 
thoughts, he concluded he need not be 
in a hurry y but might as well leave it in 
his will ; -though to give^ and repent, and 
reform, were three things he was bent 
upon. But when his daughter camd 
home at midnight, sd hdppy and so fine I 
and telling how she had danced with 
Squire Squeeze, the great corn-contrac*- 
tor, and how many fine things he had 
said to her, Mr. . Bragwell felt the old 
spirit of the world return in its full force* 
A marriage with Mr, Dashall Squeezei 
the great contractor, was beyond his 
hopes ; for Mr. Squeeze was supposed 
from a very low beginning to have got 
rich during the war. 
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•/ As for Mr. Squeeze, he had picked up 
as much of the history of his partner be- 
tween the 'dances as he desired ; he was 
convinced there would be no money 
wanting ; for Miss Bragwell, who was 
how looked on as an only child, must 
needs be a great ^ fortune, and Mr. 
Squeeze was too much used to advan* 
tageous contracts to let this slijp. As he 
was gaudily dressed, and possessed all 
the arts of vulgar flattery. Miss Bragwell 
eagerly caught at his proposal to wait on 
Jier father next day. Squeeze was quite 
ia man after BragwelPs own heart, a ge- 
»ius at getting money, a fine dashing 
fellow at spieiiding it. He told his wife 
th^t this was the very sort of man for his 
daughter ; for he got money like a Jew 
and spent it like a Prince j but whether 
it was fairly got, or wisely spent,^ hie was 
jtoo much ^ man of the world to inquire, 
Mrs. Bragwell was not so run away with 
by appearances, but that she. desired her 
husband, to be pareful, and make himself 
quite sure it was the right Mr. Squeeze, 
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and no impostor. But being assured by 
her husband that Betsey would ceitatniy 
keep her carriage, she never gave herself, 
one thought with what sort of man she was 
to ride in it. To have one of her daugh- 
ters drive in her own coach, filled up all 
her ideas of human happiness, and drove 
the o^er daughter quite out of her head. 
The marriage was celebrated with great 
splendour, and Mr. and Mrs. Squeeze set 
off for London, where they had taken a 
house, 

Mr. Bragwell now tried to forget that 

he had any other daughter ; and if some 

thoughts of the resolutions he had made 

of entering on a more religious course 

would sometimes force themselves upon 

him, they were put off, like the rep^it* 

ance of Felix, to a mare convenient seasm; 

and. finding he xyas likely to have a grsmd* 

child^ he became more worldly and more 

ambitious than ever ; thinking this a just 

pretence for adding house to house, and 

field to field. And there is no stratagem 

by which men more fatally deceive themr 
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selves, than when thty make even unborn 
thildi^n a pretence for that rapine, or 
that hoarding, of which their own covet- 
ottsness is the true motive. Whenever 
he ventured to write to Mr. Worthy 
about the wealth, the gaiety, and the 
grandeur of Mr. and Mrs. Squeeze, that 
faithful friend honestly reminded him of 
the vanity and uncertainty of worldly 
greatness, and the error he had been 
guilty of in marrying his daughter before 
he had taken time to inquire into the 
real character of the man, saying, that 
he could not help- foreboding that the 
happiness of a match made at a ba^ 
might have an untimely end. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Bragwell had 
paid down a larger fortune than was pru- 
defit> for fear Mr. Sq^ue^ze should fly ofl^ 
yet he was surprised to receive very soon 
a pressing Jetter from him, desiring him 
to advance a considerable sum, as he had 
the cffer of an advantageous purchase, 
which he must lose for want of money. 
JBragwell wa$ staggered, and refused to 
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comply ; but his wife told him he must 
not be shabby to such a gentleman as 
f Squire Squeeze ; for that she heard on 
all sides such accounts of their grandeur^ 
their feasts, their carriages, and their 
liveries, that she and her husband ought 
even to deny themselves comforts to 
oblige such a generous son, who did all 
this in honour of their daughter ; besides, 
if he did not send the money soon, they 
might be obliged to lay down their coach, 
and then she should never be able to shew 
her face again. At length Mr. BragwelJ 
lent him the money on his bond: he 
knew Squeeze's income was large; for 
he had carefully inquired into this parti- 
cular, and for the rest he took his .word, 
Mrs. Squeeze also got great presents 
from her mother, by representing to hejr 
how expensively they were forced to live 
to keep up their credit, and what honour 
she was conferring on the family of the 
Bragwells, by spending their njon^y in 
such grand company. Among many 
othjEr letters she wrote her the follow- 
ing : 
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*« To Mrs. BragweU. 

" You can't imagine, dear mother^v 
how charmingly we live, — I lie a-bed 
almost all day, and am up all night;. 
\^ but it is never dark for all that, fofwe 

V bum such numbers of candles all at 
<> once, that the sun would be of no use 
«« at all in London* — Then I am so 
*^ happy ! for we are. never quiet a nao- 
^« ment, Sundays or working-days ; nay, 
«^ I should not know which was which, 
«« only that we have most pleasure on 
**' a Sunday ; because it is the only day 
" on which people have nothing to do 
" but. divert themselves. — Then the 

great folks are all so kind, and so good ; 

they have not a bit of pride, for they 
*^ will come and eat and drink, and wia 
, " my money, just as if I was their equal; 
** and if I have got but a cold, they are 
" so very unhappy that they send, to 
« know how I do ; and though I suppose 

V they can't, rest till the footman .has 
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<< told them, yet they are so politet that 
<< if I have been dying they seem to have 
^< forgotten it next time we meet, and 
^ not to know but they have seem me 
^ the day before. Oh! they are true 
<< friends; and for ever smiling, and 
<< so fond of one another, that they 
<< like to meet and enjoy one another's 
^< companybyhundreds,ahd always think 
'< the more the merrier. I shall never 
<< be tired of such a delightful life. 
" Your dutiful daughter, 

« BfiTSET SdUEEZE." 

The style of her letters, however, al- 
tered in a few months. She owned that 
though things went on gayer and 
grander than ever, yet she hardly ever 
saw her husband, except her house was 
full of company, and cards, or dancing 
was going on ; that he was oflen so busy 
abroad he could not come home all night; 
that he always borrowed the money Her 
mother sent her when he was going out 
on this nightly business ; and that the 
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last time she had asked Mm for moiiey, 
he cui^sed aiid swore, and bid her apply 
to the old fai^mer and his rib, who were 
made of money. This letter Mrs. Brag- 
welt coticealed frdm her husband. 

At length, on some change in public 
affidrs, l^r. St^uedze, who had made an 
overcharge of some thousand pounds i\\ 
one article, lost his contract ; he was 
found to owe a large de1jt t6 government, 
and his accountis must be ittade up kn- 
medi^ely. Thi^ was^ impossible ; he hail 
not' only spent his large incbme, v^ithoiit 
making any pfovision for his family, biit 
had contracted heavy debts by gaming 
and other vices. His creditors poured 
in upon him. He wrote to Blragwell to 
borrow another sum ; but without hint- 
ing at the loss of his contract. These 
repeated demands made Bragwell so un- 
easy, that instead of sending him the 
money, he resolved to go himself secretly 
to London, and judge by his own eyes 
how things were going on, as bis mind 
strangely misgave him. He got to Mr.* 
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Squeeze's bouse about eleven at nighti 
and knocked gently, concluding that 
they must needs be gone to bed. But 
what was his astonishment to find the hall 
was full of men ; he pushed through in 
spite of them, though to his great sur- 
prise they* insisted on knowing his name, 
saying they must ciury it in to tbeir 
Lady. This affironted him : he refused, 
saying, *rlt is not because I am ashamed 
y of, my name, it will pass for thousands 
<< in any market in the West of England. 
5' Is this your London manners, not to 
^< let a man of my credit in without 
f^ knowing his name indeed !" What was 
his amazement to see every room as full 
of card-tables and of fine gentlemen and 
ladies as it would hold. All was so light, 
and so gay, and so festive, and so grand, 
that he reproached himself for his suspi- 
cions, thought nothing too good for them, 
and resolved secretly to give Squeeze 
another five hundred pounds to help to 
keep up so much grandeur and happi- 
ness*. At length seeing a footman he 
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knew, he asked him where were his 
master and mistress, for he could not 
pick them out among the company j or 
rather his ideas wefe so confused with 
the splendour of the scene, that he did 
not know whether they were there or ndti 
The man said, that his master had just 
sent for his lady up stairs, and he be- 
lieved that he wais not well. Mr. Brag^ 
w«Il said he would go up himself and 
look for his daughter, as he could not 
speak so freely to her before all that 
company. . . » 

He went up, knocked at the chamber 
door, and its not biding opened, made 
him push it with some violence. He 
heard a bulstling noise within, and again 
made a fruitless attempt to open th^ 
door. At this the noise increased, and 
Mr. Bragwell was struck to the heart at 
the sound of a pistol from within. He 
now kicked so violently against the door 
that it burst open, when the first sight he 
saw was his daughter falling to the ground 
in a fit, and Mr, Squeeze dying by a shot 
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from a pistol which was dropping out of 
his hand. Mr. Bragwell was not the only 
person whom the sound of the pistol had 
alarmed. The servants^ the company, 
all heard it» and all ran up to this scene 
of horror. Those who had the best of the 
g9)ne took care to bring up their tricks ip 
their haad^y having had the prudeace to 
leave the very few who could be trasted, 
to watch the stakes, while those who had a 
prospect pf losing profited by the confu* 
sion, and threw im their cftrds. All was 
dismay and terror. Some ran for a ^ur* 
geon, others examined the dying man ; 
some removed Mrs. Squeeze to her bed, 
while poor Bragwell could neither see 
;nor hear^ nor do any thing. One of the 
company took up a letter which lay open 
upon the table, and was addressed tp 
him ; they read itp hoping it might ex- 
plain the horrid mystery. It was as 
follows ; 
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To Mr. BmgweU. 






" Sir, 
" Fetch home your daughter j I have 
^< ruixied her, myself, and the child to 
^ :which she eveiy hour expects to be a 
« mother. I have lost my coi^tjract 
<< My debtsi are imnpieMe* You refuse 
«* me money: \ must die then} but I 
will die like a man of spirit. They 
wait to take me to prison j I have two 
<< executions W my house ; but I have 
*^ ten card-tables in it. I would die as 
•♦ I have lived. I invited all this com* 
<< pany, and have drunk hard since 
<^ dinner to get primed for the djreadfiil 
<< deed. My wife refuses to write to 
<^ you for another thousand, and she 
<^ must take the consequences. Vamty 
<< has been my ruin : it ,has caused all 
" my crimes. Whoever is resolved to live 
." beyond his in^^me is liable tp every 
<^ sin. He can never say to himself^ 
<^ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther. 
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" Vanity led me to commit acts of ra- 
^' pine, that I might live in splendor; 
<< vanity makes me commit self-mucder, 
because I will not live in poverty. 
The new philosophy says, that death 
is an eternal sleep ; but the new phi- 
losophy lies. Do you take heed; it 
'* is too late for me : the dreadful gulf 
** yawns to swallow me ; I plunge into 
^< perdition : there is no repentance in 
" the grave, no hope in hell. 

<^ Yours, S^» 

" Dashau Squeeze." 

• • • 

" The dead body was removed, and Mr. 
Bragwell remaining almost without 
speech or motion, the company began to 
think of retiring, much out of humour at 
having their party so disagreeably broken 
iip: they comforted themselves, how- 
ever, that as it was so early , (for it was 
now scarcely twelve,) they could finish 
their evening at another party or ^ two ; 
so completely do habits of pleasure^ 
as it is called, harden the heart, and 
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steel it not only against virtuous im* 
pressionsy but against natural feelings! 
Now it was, that those who had nightly 
rioted at the expence of these wretched 
people, were the first to abuse them. 
Not an oflP^r of assistance \;^as made.t6 
this poor forlorn woman; not a word 
of kindness or of pity, nothing but cen- 
sure was now heaid. « Why must these 
" upstarts ape people of quality?*' 
though as long as these upstarts could 
feast them, their vulgarity and their 
bad character had never been produced 
against them. *< As long as thou^ dost 
•* well unto thyself^ men shall speak 
** good of thee." One guest who, un- 
luckily, had no other house to go to, 
coolly said, as he walked off, v Squeeze 
«* might as well have put off- shooting 
," himself till the morning. It was mon- 
** strously provoking ithat he could not 
." wait an hour or two.'* ' • 

As every thing in the house was seized, 
Mr. Bragwell prevailed on his miserable 
daughter, weak as she was, next morning 
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to set out with him to the country, 
acquaintance with polite life was short, 
but he had seen a great deal in a litfte 
tiine« They had a slow and a sad jour.' 
ney. In about a week, Mrs^ Squeeze 
lay-in of a dead child ; she hersdif lan- 
guished a few days, and tlien died} 
and the aflUcted parents saw the two 
darling objects of their ambition, for 
whose sakes they had made too much 
haste to be rich, carried to the land where 
fill . things are forgotten. Mrisf. Bragwell's 
grief, like her other passions, was extra- 
vagant ; and poor Bragwell's sorrow was 
rendered so bitter by sel&reproach, that 
he would quite have sunk under it, had 
h^ not thought of his old expedient in 
distress, that of sending for Mr. Worthy 
to comfort him. 

It was Mr. Worthy's way, to warn 
people of those misfortunes which he 
saw their faults must needs bring on 
them ; but not to reproach or desert 
them when the misfortunes came. He 
bad never been near Bragwell, during 
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the short, but flourishing, reign of th^ 
Squeezes; for he knew that prosperit^^ 
made the ears deaf and the heart hard 
to good counsel } but as soon as he heard 
his friend was in trouble, he set out to 
go to him. Bragwell burst into a violent 
fit of tears when he saw him, and when 
he could speak, said, ^<This trial is mor^ 
" than I can bear.** Mr. Worthy kindp 
\y took him by the hand, and when he 
was a little composed, said^ << I will tell 
" you a short story. — There was in aur 
<< cient ti(nes a famous man who was a 
" slave. His master, who was very good 
<< to him, one day gave him a bitter melon, 
<< and bade him eat it: he ate it up 
" without one word of complaint. — - 
<< < How was it possible,' said the master, 
" * for you to eat so very nauseous and 
« disagreeable a fruit?* — The slaverer 
<< plied, * My good master, I have re* 
" ceived so many favours from your 
« bounty, that it is no wonder if I should 
" once in my life eat one bitter melon 
*^ from your hands.* — This generous 
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<< answer so struck the master, that the 
** history says he gave him his liberty. 
« With such submissive sentiments, my 
" friend, should man receive his portion 
•* of sufferings from God, from whom he 
*< receives so many blessings; You in 
" particular have received * much good 
« at the hand of God, shall you not fe* 
** ceive evil also T ** 

« O ! Mr. Worthy !** said Bragwell, 
*^ this blow is too heavy for me j I can- 
'* not survive this shock: Idonot de- 
" sire it, I only wish to die/* — "We 
" are very apt to talk most of dying 
** when we are least fit for it," said 
Worthy. " This is not the language 
*< of that submission which makes us 
** prepare for death j but of that despair 
*« which makes us out of humour with life. 
*< O, Mr. Bragwell ! you are indeed disap- 
•« pointed of the grand ends which made 
" life 450 delightful to you; but till your 
" heart is humbled, till you are brought 
" to a serious conviction of sin; till you 
•* are brought to see what is the true 
" end of life, you can have no hope in 
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** death. You think you have no busi- 
" ness on earth, because those for whose 
" sake you too eagerly heaped up riches 
♦* are no more. But is there not under 
<^* the canopy of heaven some afilicted 
" being whom you may yet relieve, some 
^ modest merit which you may bring 
** forward, some helpless creature you 
may save by your advice, some perish- 
ing Christian you may sustain by your 
** wealth? When you have no sins of 
" your own to repent of, no mercies of 
** God to be thankful for, no miseries of 
" others to relieve, then, and not till 
". then, I consent vou should sink down 
♦* in despair, and call on death to relieve 
«. you.** 

' Mr. Worthy attended^ his afilicted 
friend to the funeral of his unhappy 
daughter and her babe. The solemn 
service ; the committing his late gay and 
beautiful daughter to darkness, to worms, 
and to corruption! — the sight of the 
dead infant, for whose sake he had re- 
sumed all his schemes of vanity and co- 
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vetousness, when he thought he had got 
the better of them j — the melancholy 
conviction that all human prosperity ends 
in ashes to ashes, and dust to dicst, had 
brought down Mr. Bragwell's self*suffi^ 
cient and haughty soul into something 
of that humble frame in which Mr. 
Worthy had wished to see it. As soon 
as they returned home, he was beginning 
to seize the favourable moment for fix- 
ing these serious impressions^ when they 
were unseasonably interrupted by the 
parish officer, who came to ask Mr. Brag- 
well what he was to do with a poor dying 
woman who was travelling the country 
with her child, and was taken in a fit un« 
der the church-yard wall ? " At first they 
** thought she was dead/' said the man, 
<< but finding she still breathed, they 
<< have carried her into the workhouse till 
" she could give some account of her- 
** self.'* 

Mr. Bragwell was impatient at the in- 
tenuption, which was indeed unseason- 
able, and told the man he was at that 
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time top rnqph overcome by soitow to 
atti^nd to business, but he would give 
him an answer to*morrow. *'But, my 
" friead/* said Mr. Worthy, "iJie poor 
" woman may die to-night ; your mind 
<f is indeed not in a frame for worldly 
<* business ^ but there is no sorrow too 
« great to forbid our attending the calls 
•* of duty* An act of Christian charity 
*« wiU not disturb, but improve the seri* 
" ousness of your spirit ^ and though 
^^ you cannot dry your own tears, God 
" may, in great mercy, permit you tq 
" dry those of another. This may be 
<V one of those occasions for which I told 
" you life was worth keeping. Do let 
^ us see this woman.** — Bragw.ell was 
not in a state either to consent or refuse, 
and his friend drew him to the workhouse, 
about the door of which stood a crowd 
of people. "She is not dead," said one, 
•* she moves her head.** — "But sh^ 
« wants air,** said all of them, while they 
all, according to custom, pushed so close 
upon her that, it was impossible she 
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should get any. A fine boy of two or 
three years old stood by her, cryfaig, 
** Mammy is dead, mammy is starved." 
Mr. Worthy made.up to the poor woman, 
holding his friend by the arm: in order 
to give her air, he untied a large black 
bonnet which hid her face j when Mr. 
Bragwell, at that moment casting his 
eyes on her, saw in this poor stranger the 
face of his own run-away daughter Mrs. 
Incle. He groaned, but could not 
speak ; and as he was turning away to 
conceal his anguish, the little boy fondly 
caught hold of his hand, lisping out, — 
*< O stay, and give mammy some bread !** 
His heart yearned towards the child ; he 
grasped his little hand in his, while he 
sorrowfully said to Mr. Worthy, " It is 
« too much, send away the people. It 
" is my dear naughty child j my pUnish- 
« ment is greater than I can hear^^ Mr. 
Worthy desired the people to go and 
leave the stranger to them ; . but by this 
time she was no stranger to any of them. 
Pale and meagre as was her face, and poor 
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nd shabby as was her dress, the proud 
and flaunting Miss Polly Brag well was 
easily known by every one present. 
They went away, but with the mean re- 
venge of little minds, they paid them- 
selves by abuse, for all the airs and inso- 
lence they had once endured from her. 
" Pride must have a fall," said one : " I 
". remember when she was too good to 
** speak to a poor body," said another : 
".Where are her flounces and furbelows 
•* now? It is come home to her at last : 
her child looks as if he would be glad 
of the worst bit she formerly denied 
" us." 

In the mean time Mr. Brag well had 
Bunk into an old wicker chair which 
stood behind, and groaned out, "Lord 
" forgive my hard heart ! Lord subdue 
" my proud heart ! create a clean hearty 
" O God / and renew a right spirit within 
" i»e." This was perhaps the first word 
of genuine prayer he had ever ofiered.up 
in his whole life. Worthy overheard it, 
and in his heart rejoiced ; but this was 
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not a time for taUdag, but doing. He 
asked Bragwell what was to be done with 
the uxi£[>rtunate woman^, who now seem^ 
ed to recover fast } but she did not see 
them, for they were behind. She em^ 
braced her boy, and faintly said, '< My 
** child, what shall we do ? 7 will arise 
« (ind go to my father J and uty tinto kirn, 
" Jittker I have sinned against hewoen and 
** htfore thee^^ This was a joyful sound 
to Mr. Worthy, who was inclined to hope 
that her heart might be as much changed 
for the better as her circumstances were 
altered for the worse } and he valued the 
goods of fortune so little, and contriticm 
of soul so much, that he began to think 
the change on the whole might be a 
happy one. The boy then sprui^ from 
his mother, and ran to Bragwell, saying, 
** Do be good to mammy.'' Mrs. Incle 
lodcing round, now perceived her father; 
she fell at his feet*^ saying, ^< O forgive 
<< your guilty child, and save your inno- 
•• cent one from starving!*' Bragwell 
sunk down by her^ and prayed God to 
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forgive both her apd himself in terms of 
g^nyine sorrow. To hear words of real 
penitence and heart-felt prayer fvom thi^ 
once h^h-minded father and vaui daugh- 
ter, was music to Worthy's ears, who 
tiipught this moment of outward misery 
was the only joyful one he had ey^ 
spent in the Bragwell family. 

He was reserved not to interfere, but 
to let tha father's own feelings work out 
the way in which he was to act. 

Bragwell said nothing, but slowly led 
to his own house, holding the little boy 
by the hand, and pointing to Worthy to 
assist the feeble steps of his daughter, 
who once more entered her father's 
doors ; but the dread of seeing her mo-^ 
ther quite overpowered her. Mrs. Brag- 
well's heart was not changed, but sorrow 
had weakened her powers of resistance ; 
aud she. rather suffered, her dsmghter to 
come in, than gave her a kind reception^ 
She was more astonished than pleased ; 
and, even in this trying momenta was 
more disgusted with the little boy's 
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mean cloaths, than delighted with his 
rosy face. As soon as she was a little 
recovered, Mr. Bragwell desired his 
daughter to tell him how she happened 
to be at that place just at that time. 

In a weak voice she began ; << My tale, 
«* Sr, is short, but mournful.*' — Now, I 
am very sorry that my readers must wait 
for this short, but moumfiil, tale a little 
longer. 



PART VII. 

Mrs. Inck's Story. 

« I LEFT your house, dear father,!* isaid 
Mrs. Incle, " with a heart full of vain 
"triumph. I had no doubt but my 
" husband was a great man, who had 
^* put on that disguise to obtain my hand; 
" Judge then what I felt to find that he 
" was a needy impostor, who wanted 
<< my money, but did not care for me. 
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<< This discovery, though it mortified, did 
<< not humble me. I had neither aiOfection 
** to bear with the man who had deceived 
". me, nor religion to improve by the 
*\ disappointment I have found that 
i* change of circumstances does not 
^< change the l^eart, till God is pleased 
<^ to do it. My misfortune only taught 
<< me to rebel more against him. 
f* I thought God unjust; I accused my 
<* father, I was envious of my sister, 
f* I hated my husband j but never once 
** did I blame myself. 

*• My husband picked up a wretched 
" subsistence by joining himself to any 
** low scheme of idle pleasure that was 
" going on. He would follow a mounte- 
bank, carry a dice-box, or fiddle at a 
fair. He was always taunting me for 
that gentility on which I so much 
valued myself. — * If I had married 
a poor working girl,' said he,'. * she 
" could now have got her bread ; 
" but a fine lady without money is a 
** disgrace to herself, a burden to her 
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<< husband, and a plague to society/ — 
<< Every trial wi^eh affection niiglit have 
<< made ligliter, we doubled by animosity : 
<< at kngth my husband was detected in 
^* using fdse dice j he fought with his 
** accuser, both were seized by a press- 
" gong, and sent to sea. I was now left 
<< to the wide world ; and miserable as 
<< I had thought myself before, I soon 
^< found there were higher degrees of 
<< misery. I was near my time, without 
<< bread for myself, or hope for my child. 
<< I set out on foot in search of the village 
<< where I had heard my husband say 
<< his friends lived. It was a severe trial 
•< to my proud heart to stoqp to those 
" low people ; but hunger is not delicate, 
« and I was near perishing. My hus- 
« band's parents received me kindly, 
** saying, that though they had nothing 
but what they earned hy their labour, 
yet I was welcome to share their hard 
fere ; for they trusted that God who 
^< sent mouths would send melEtt also. 
f< They gave me a smaU room in their 
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<< cottfligei BAd fUrtiished lii^ ^^th Dciatay 
" Hecie^arieid, whfeh they denied them- 
« selves." 

« O! my child!" interrupted Brag- 
well, ** every word cuts me to the heart. 
«* These poor people gladly gave thee of 
« their littlie, while thy rich parents left 
" thee to starve.** 

" How shall I own,'* continued Mrs. 
Incle, " that all this goodness could 
not soften my heart ; for God had not 
yet touched it. I received all their 
kindness as a favour done to them ; 
and thought them sufficiently reward- 
ed for their attentions by the rank 
and merit of their daughter-in-law. 
When my father brought me honie 
any little dainty whicH he could pick 
up, and my mother kindly dressed it 
fbr me, I would not condescend to eat 
it with them, but devoured it sullenly 
in my little garret alone ; suffering them 
to fetch and carry every thing I wanted. 
* As my haughty behaviour was not 
'< likely to gatn their afiection, it was 
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«« plain they did not love me : aad as I 
«< had no notion that there were any 
«< other motives to good actions but 
<< fondness, or self-interest, I was puzzled 
« to know what could make them so kind 
« to me ; for of the powerful and con- 
" strained law of Christian charity I was 
« quite ignorant. To cheat the weary 
« hours, I looked about for some bo<^s, 

• 

« and found, among a few others of the 
« same cast, Doddridge's Rise and Pro- 
«« gress of Religion in the Soul. But ail 
<« those sort of books were addressed to 
*i sinners ; now as I knew I was not a 
<* sinner, I threw them away in disgust. 
" Indeed they were ill suited to a taste 
« formed by plays and novels, to which 
" reading I cbiefly trace my ruin j for, 
« vain as I was, I should never have 
«< been guilty of so wild a step as to run 
<< away, had not my heart been tainted 
<< and my imagination inflamed by those 
** pernicious books. 

" At length my little .George was born. 
<< Tliis added to the . budren I had 
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** brought on this poor family, but it did 
** not diminish their kindness j and we 
** continued to share their scanty fare 
without any upbraiding on their part, 
of any gratitude on mine. Even this 
poor baby did not soften my heart ; 
I wept over hiin indeed day and night, 
but they were tears of despair ; I was 
always idle, and wasted those hours 
" in sinful murmurs at his fate, which I 
** should have employed in trying to 
^ maintain him. Hardship, grief, and 
" impatience, at length brought on a 
** fever. Death seemed now, at hand, 
" and I felt a gloomy satisfaction in the 
" thought of being rid of my miseries, 
** to which I fear was added a sullen joy,* 
<< to think that you. Sir, and my mother, 
** would be plagued to hear of my death 
** when it would be too late ; and in this 
" your grief I anticipated a gloomy sort 
" of revenge. Biit it pleased my merci- 
<* ful God not to let me thiis. perish in 
« my sins. My poor mother-in-law sent 
^* for a good clergyman, who pointed 
you jv. N 
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^ out to me the danger of dying ia 
^ that hard and unconverted state so 
<< forcibly, that I shuddered to find on 
<* what a dreadful precipice I stood. 
" He prayed with me, and for me, so 
^ earnestly, that at length God, who is 
«< sometimes pleased to magnify his own 
glory in awakening those who are dead 
in trespasses and sins, was pleased, 
<* of his free grace, to open my blind 
'< eyes, and soften my stony heart* 
*^ I saw myself a sinner, and prayed to 
" be delivered from the wrath of God, 
*< in comparison of which the poverty 
<< and disgrace I now suffered appeared 
" as nothing. To a soul convinced of 
<< sin, the news of a Redeemer was a 
" joyful sound. ^ Instead of reproaching 
*« Providence, or blaming my parents, or 
** abusing my husband, I now learnt to 
<< condemn myself, to adore that God 
^< who had not cut me off in my igno- 
rance, tQ pray for pardon for the past, 
and grace for the time to come* 
I now desired to submit to penury 
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«» and hunger^ so that I might but live 

'^^.in the fear of God in this world, 

^* and enjoy his favour in the next. 

** I. now learnt to compare ray present 

*< light suifering^ the consequence of 

** my owH sin, with those bitter suffer^ 

♦« ings. of my Saviour, which he endured 

*^ for my sake^ and I was ashamed of 

*^ mucmuiring* But self-ignorance, con- 

** Geil% and vanity were so rooted in me, 

<* that my progress was very gradual, 

<< ^nd I had the sorrow to feel how much 

'< the power of long bad habits keeps 

" down the growth of religion in: the 

*^ heart, even ailer. the principle itself 

*< has begun to take root. I was so 

** ignorant o£ divine things, that I hardly 

" knew words tO' frame a prayer; but 

*• when I got acquainted with the 

" Psalms, I there learnt how to pour 

** out the fulness of my heart, while 

^ in the Gospel I rejoiced to see what 

** ^^at things God- had done for my 

" soul. » 

^ I now took down once more fromi 

N g 
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« the shelf Doddridge^s Rise and PrO^ 
** gress; and, oh! with what new eyei^ 
!« did I read it! I now saw clearly, 
" that not only the thief and the drunk- 
« ard, the murderer and the adulterer 
" are sinners, for that I knew before; 
« but I found that the unbeliever, the 
** selfish, the proud, the worldly-minded, 
f^ all, in short, who live without God in 
" the world, are sinners. I did not now 
" apply the reproofs I met with to my 
" husband, or my father, or other people, 
f^ as I used to do j but brought them 
" home to myself. In this book I 
" traced, with strong emotions and close 
^^' self-application, the sinner through all 
" his course j his first awakening, his 
" convictions, repentance, joys, sorrows, 
<< backsliding, and recovery, despond- 
" ency, and delight, to a triumphant 
<* deatli-bed; and God was pleased to 
*^ make it a chief instrument in bringing 
" me to himself. — Here it is,** contt- 
nued Mrs. Incle, untying her little 
bundle, and taking out a book j «< accept 
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** i<i my dear father, and I will pray that 
** God may bless it to you, as He has 
" done to me, ' ' 

" When I was ablef to come down, I 
^* passed my time with these good old 
** people, and soon won their affectiofl. 
** I was surprised to find they had very 
^* good sense, which I never had thought 
poor people cpuld have ; but, indeed, 
worldly persons do not, know how 
much religion, while it mends the 
hearty enlightens the understanding 
^* also. . I now regretted the evenings I 
had wasted in my solitary garret, wh^ 
I might have passed them in reading 
the Bible with these good folks. This 
J** was their refreshing cordial after a 
i** weary. day, which sweetened the pains 
^' of ^ant.and age. I one day expressed 
<f . my surprise that my unfortunate hus- 
1^* band,' the son of such pious paretits, 
,^< should have turned, out so ill: the 
.'< poor old man iiaid with tears, < I fear 
^* * we have been guilty of the sin of Eli j 
/< * our love was of tiie wrong sort Alas'! 

N 3 
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Uke Mbii ttv honoured mt ^m mare 
Aon Godf and God has smitteii u» 
for it. We shewed him^ by our e:ic- 
ample» what wsA right ; but fhrou^ 
a false indulgence^ we did not coittett 
him for what was wtot^« We wef& 
blind to bii faidtt* He was ft hand- 
some boy, with ^rightly parts: we 
took too m»ch delight in those out- 
ward thills* He soon got above 
our management, and beeame vain, 
idle, ^md extravagant) and wheb 
we sought to restrain him, it wfta 
th^n too late* We*^ bumbled our- 
selves before Ood ; but he Was pleised 
to make our mA Jti6cofli# its own 
punishment. Timothy grew wors^ 
and worse; till h^ was forced to 
abscond fov a misda»0aitof ^ after 
which we never law han^ bat faavi& 
often heard of hu» changing £rom 
one idle way of life to anotiier> 
unstable a& water : he . haa beep a 
footman, a soldier, a sfaopmftU, a 
gambler, and a strdlUig aetor*^ With 
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* deep soirow we trace back his vices 
to our Tiiigovemed fondness; that 
«* * lively and sharp wit, by which he 
** * has been able to carry on such a 
*« * variety of wild schemes, might, if 
«< • we had used him to bear reproof m 
«< ^ KiS yduth, have enabled him to have 
^* * ddne great iservice fir God and his 
«* ^ cbuhtry. But our flattefy made' him 
** * wiise in his own concfeii; and there 
<* * is nibre hope of a fool than of him, 
ic < w^e indulged our oWii vanity, and 
" * have destroyed his soiiL* " 

Here Mr. Worthy stopped Mrs: tncHsf 
saying, thai whenever he heard it la- 
mented that tne children of pious parents 
tofteri tufiled out so ill, he could liot help 
thinking that therte must be frequently 
somethiii^ of this sort of error in the 
britt^iiig them tip : he knew, indeed, 
«e instanbes to the conWy, in wKich 
the best ftieahs had failed; but he be- 
lieved, that from Eli the priiest, to Incle 
the labourer, nfucli more than half the 
failures of this kori might he traced to 

N 4 
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some mistake, or vanity, or bad judg^^ 
ment,. or sinful indulgence in the pa- 
rents. 

" I now looked about," continued 
Mrs. Incle, *« in order to see in what I 
'< could assist my poor mother ; regretting 
." more heartily than she did, that I knew 
5* no one thing that was of any use. I 
5* was so desirous of humbling myself 
*« before God and her, that I offered 
<* even to try to wash*" — ¥ouwashL'* 
exclaimed Bragwell, starting up with 
great emotion, << Heaven forbid, that 
<< with such a fortune and education^. 
^^ Miss Bragwell should be seen at a 
« washing-tub." This vain father, who 
could bear to hear of her distresses and 
her sins, • could not bear to hear of her 
washing. Mr. Worthy stopped him, 
saying, " As to her fortune, you know 
** you refused to give her any; and, 
" as to her education, you see it had 
*« not taught her bow to do any thing 
** better. I am sorry you do not see^ 
« in this instance^ the beauty of Chria^ 
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tian humility. For my own part, I 
set a greater value on such an active 
proof of it, than on a whole* volume 
of: professions." Mr. Bragwell did 
not quite understand this, and Mrs. Incle 
went on. — ** What to do to get a. penny 
•* I knew not. Making of filiagree, or 
fringe, or card-purses, or cutting but 
paper, or dancing and singing, wxua; 
** of no use in our village. The shbpf-* 
*^ keeper, indeed, would have taken me, 
•* if I had known any thing of accounts j 
^* and the clergyman could have got me 
^ a nursery-maid's place, if I could have 
" done good plain-work. I made isomer 
^ aukward attempts to learn to spin and 
*' knit, when my mother's wheel or knit- 
" ting lay by, but I spoilt both through' 
« my ignorance. At last I , luckily 
«^ thought upon the fine netting I. used 
" to make for my trimmings, and it- 
" struck me that I might turn this to 
V some little account. I procured somef 
** twine, and worked early and late tc^ 
^ make nets for fishermen, and cabbage^ 

N 5 : 
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^* nets. I waa so pleased that I had at 
^ last found an opportunity to sfaer my 
^ good-will by this mean work, that £ 
** regretted my little George was not 
^ big enough to contribute his diare tor 
^ our support by travelling about ta sett 
*< njy nets.^* 

** Cabbi^e-nets !'^ exclaimed Bcag- 
weU; *< there is no bearii^ this* — 
*^ CabbagC'^nets I My grandson hawk 
^ cabbage-nets! How could you think 
«* of such a scandalous thing ?*^~-<<Sir,^ 
said Mrs* Incle mildly, *' I am now con* 
^< vinced that nothing is scandalous 
^ which is not wicked* Bcsidei^ we 
^< were in want; and necessity, as well 
^> as piety, would have reconciled me to 
« this mean trade/^* Mr; Biragwtell 
groaned, and bade her go on» 

^ In the mean time, my little George 
<* grew ti fine boy ; and I adored the 
^< goodness of God, who, in the sweet- 
^ ness:of maternal love, had given me a 
^ reward for many sufiTerings^r Instead 
^ of indulging, a- gloomy- distrust about 
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« the fate of tiiis child, I ifoV resigfted 

<♦. him to the will of Odd. Instesd of 

^^ lamentiHg because he wis not lil^el^ 

<* to be rich, I was resolved to brraghlm 

*• up with such notions as might tk&[k6 

** bim contented ta be. popA ^ Itho^tt, 

« if I could subdue all vanity aifdisel^h- 

^< nesSA in him, I should make him it 

^^ happier man thafn if £ had th^imi/yds 

" to bestow on him ; arid I^triftted, that 

♦< I G^biild' be' rewarded ^6r every painful 

** act of present self-deni?d, by t!ie future 

«< virtue and happinei^ of my child, 

*« Can y6u believe it, my deai* father, 

« my da^s no^ pal&sAd not unhappily? 

^ I woi^ked hard all day, tod that alone 

*« is a source (£ happifiress beyond what 

"the idle can gtiess. After my child 

** Was asleep at- night* I read a cliapter 

** in: the* Bible to my parents, whose eyes 

« now began to fail tb^m. We thten' 

** thanked God over our frugal supped 

*^ of potatoes, and talked over the holy 

«.< men of old, Ihe saints, and the martyrs^ 

H /*ha would have tboughi our homdy 

N 6 
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<< fare a luxury. We conqiared our 
<( peace, and liberty, and safety, with 
^ their bonds, and imprisonment, and 
<< tortui'es; and should have been 
** ashamed of a murmur. We then 
*< joined in prayer, in which my absent 
'< parents and my husband were never 
*' forgotten, and went to rest in charity' 
<< with the whole worid, and at peace in 
^* our own souls." 

"Oh! my forgiving child!" inter- 
rupted Mr. Bragwell, sobbing ; " and 
" didst thou really pray for thy un« 
" natural father? and didst thou lay 
^ thee down in rest and peace ? Then, 
" let me tell thee, thou wast better off 
" than thy mother and I were. — But iio 
" more <rf this j go on." 

** Whether my father-in-law had 
" worked beyond his strength, in order 
" to support me and my child, I ^now 
** not, but he was taken dangerously 
" ill. While he lay in this state, he 
** received an account that my husband 
'^ was dead in the Westlndiea of the^ 
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V yeljow fever, which has carried off 

" such numbers of our countrymen : we 

" all wept together, and .< prayed that 

<* bis awful death might quicken us ii> 

" preparing for our own. This shock, 

^' joined to the fatigue of nursing her 

*< sick husband, soon brought my poor 

<< mother to death's door. I nursed 

^^ them both, and felt a satisfaction in 

^* giving them all I had to bestow, my 

^ attendance, my tears, and my prayers. 

" I, who was once so nice and so proud, 

" so disdainful in the midst of plenty, 

-* and so impatient under the smallest 

*< inconvenience, was now enabled to 

" glorify: God. by my activity and my 

" submission.. Though the sorrows of 

" my heart were enlarged, I cast my 

" burthen- on Him who cares for the 

** weary and heavy laden. After having 

«* watched by these poor people the 

" whole night, I sat down to breakfast 

" on my dry crust and coarse dish of 

^* tea, without .a murmur: my greatest 

<* grief was, lest I should bring away the 
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<* infection to my dear boy; for the 
» fever wasi now become putrid. T 
** prayed to know what it wad my duty 
*< to do between my dying parents and 
<< my helpless child. To take care of 
<< the sick and aged^ seemed to be my 
*< first duty; so I offered up my child 
<< to Him who is the father of the 
** fatherly,; and he in mercy sfkteA Miii 
•< to me. 

« The cheerful piety with whibh these 
^* good people breathed dieir laest, proved 
<< tome, that the temper of tnind \i€th 
^< which the pious poor commooniy meet 
*< deatK is the grand eompensation msoler 
^< them by Prdvidence for: all^ the h^d- 
<< ships of their inferior condition. If 
** they have had few joys and comfbrtsT 
<« in life already, and have atiU fewer 
<< hop6s in store, is not all fully made 
«* up fo them by their being enabled to 
** leave this world with stronger desires 
♦* of heaven, and without those bitter 
<< regrets after the good things of this 
** life, which add to the dying torturer 
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^ of the worldly rich ? To the ibrlortt 
** and destitute, death is not so terrible 
^ as.it is to him tvho &its at ease in 
^ Ms possessions,, and who fears that 
^< this night his soul shall be required 
« of him/' 

Mr. Bragwell felt this^ remark more 
deeply than his daughter meint he should^ 
He weipt, and bade her prodeed. 
. '< I followed my departed parents to 
*^ the same grave^ and wept ovei; them, 
" but not as one who had no hope. They 
<< had neither bouses nor lands to leave 
*' me, bat they left me their Bible, their 
<< blessings and their example ; of which 
<5 I humbly trust I shall feel the benefits 
" when ail the riches of ^his world shall 
** have an end. Their few effects, con- 
<< sistingiof %time poor household goods, 
<< and some woiiking'^tools, hardly suffided 
*• jfco pay their* funeral expences^ I was 
" soon attacked with the same fever, and 
saw myself, as I thought, dying the 
second time; my danger was the 
•f same^ but my views were changed. 
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** I now. saw eternity in a more awfut 
<< light than I had done before, when I 
" wickedly thought death might be 
*< gloomily called upon as a refuge from 
<( every common trouble. Though I had 
<< still reason to be humbled on account 
*« of my sin, yet by the grace of God, 
<< I saw death stripped of his sting and 
** robbed of his terrors, through him who 
** hved me, and gave himself Jbr me; 
** and in the extremity of pain, my soul 
« rejoiced in God my Saviour. 

«« I recovered, however, and was chief- 
«* ly supported by the kind clergyman's 
«* charity. When I felt myself nourished 
" and cheered by a little tea or broth, 
<* which he daily sent me from his own 
<* slender provision, my heart smote me, 

V to think, how I had daily sat down at 
" home to a plentiful dinner, without 
" any sense of thankfulness for my 
** own abundance, or without inquiring 
** whether my poor sick neighbours 
<« were starving; and. I sorrowfully 

V remembered, that what my poor sister 
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and I used to waste through dainti*- 
ness, would now have comfortably fed 
myself and child. Believe me> my 
dear mother, a labouring man who has 
been brought low by a fever, might 
" often be restored to his work some 
" weeks sooner, if on his recovery he 
" was nourished and strengthened by 
" a good bit from a farmer's table* 
:" Less than is often thrown to a favour- 
ite spaniel would suffice ^ so that the 
expence would be almost nothing to 
the giver, while to the receiver it 
" would bring health, and strength, and 
" comfort, and recruited life. And it is 
" with regret I must observe, that young 
« women in our station are in general 
" less attentive to the comforts of the 
** poor, less active in visiting the cot- 
*^ tages of the sick, less desirous of 
" instructing the young, and working 
" for the aged, than many ladies of 
" higher rank. The multitude of op^ 
portunities of this sort which we 
neglect, among the families of our 
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*' father's distressed tenants and work- 
" tnen, will, I fear, one day appear 
^* agaimit us. 

« By the time I was tolerably reco- 
*< vered, I was forced to leave the house. 
«« I had no human prospect of subsistence. 
" I humbly asked of God to direct my 
** steps, and to give me entire obediience 
« to hi« will. I then cast my eyes 
<* mournfully on my child ; and though 
" prayer had relieved my heart of a load, 
** which without it would have been 
" intolerable, my tears flowed fast, while 
** I cried oiit in Ihe fcitf eriiess of my soul, 
^* How many hired servants of my father 
** liave bread enough^ and to spare, and I 
perish mth hunger. This text ap- 
peared a kind of answer to my prayer, 
and gave toe courage to make one more 
attempt to soften you in my favour. 
I resolved to set out directly to And 
yt)d, to confess my disobedience, dnd 
to beg a scanty pittance, with which 
I and my child might be meanly 
'* supported in some distant countiy, 
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" where WB ^6iM ii«t, by out pte&ebx:^ 
" disgracie diii- mbre happy relations. 
^^ We £ret but and tttiveiled as fast as 
*« my weak health and poor George's 
** little feet and ragged shoesi would 
«« pernlit. I brought a little bundle of 
** such work and necessaries is I had left, 
•* by sellihg Which we subsisted oh the 
** road/*-^« 1 hope/' interrupfted Brag<- 
^ell, « there were no cabbage-nets iti it/* 
— " At least/' Said her mother, '< I hope 
" you did fiot sell theih near home ?*'— 
" No } I had none left/' said Mrs. Incle, 
** or I should have done it. I got many 
♦* a lift in a V^ftgg^bii for my child and 
** my bundle, which tras a great relief 
^* to me ; as I should have had both to 
" carry. And here I cannot help say- 
" ing, I wish drivers would not be too 
>« hard m their demands^ If thdy help a 
•* poof sick traveller on a mile or two ; it 
" proves a great relief ti:^ Weaty bodies 
<« etnd naked feet } and such little cheap 
** charities ftiiy be considered sis ffie cup 
*« qfdoia mdkr, whidh, if given on fight 
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grounds, shall not lose its reward.*^-^ 

Here Bragwell sighed, to think that when 

mounted on his fine bay mare, or driving 

his neat chaise, it had never once crossed 

his .mind that the poor way-worn ibot- 

traveller was not equally at his. ease, nor 

had it ever occurred to him, that shoes 

were a necessary accommodation. Those 

.who want nothing are apt to forget how 

many there are who want every thing. — 

Mrs. Incle went on : << I got to this 

** village about seven this evening, and 

" while I sat on the church-yard wall 

** to rest and meditate how I should 

** make myself known at home, I saw a 

" funeral ; I inquired whose it was, and 

" learnt it was my sister's. This was 

<< too much for me. I sank down in a 

'* fit, and knew nothing that happened 

<< to me from that moment, till I found 

myself in the. workhouse with my father 

and Mr. Worthy .*' 

Here Mrs. Incle. stopped. Grief, 
shame, pride, and remorse, had quite 
overcome Mr. Bragwell. He wept like 
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a child, and said he hoped his daughter 
would pray for him ; for that he was not 
in a condition to pray for himself, though 
he found nothing else could give him any 
comfort. His deep dejection brought 
on a fit of sickness : " O V* said he, 
I iiow begin to feel an expression in 
the sacrament which 1 used to repeat 
without thinking it had any meaning, 
" the remembrance of my sins is grietim 
** ouSf the burthen of them is intolerable. 
" O ! it is awful to think what a sinner 
** a man may be, and yet retain a decent 
'* character ! How many thousands are 
in my condition, taking to themselves 
all the credit of their prosperity, in- 
" stead ofgiving God the glory! heaping 
<* up riches to their hurt, instead of deal- 
€* ing their bread to the hungry. O ! let 
" those who h^ar of the Bragwell family, 
<* never say that vanity is a little sin. - In 
** me it has been the fruitful pareiit of a 
f< thousand sins, — ^selfishness, hardness 
." of heart, forgetfulness of God. In one 
if of my sons vaiiity was the Qiiise of 
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<< rapine, injostice, extravagpincei nia^ 
<< self-murder. ^3th jny daughters wer9 
" undone by vanity, though it only wore 
^< the more harmless shape of dress, 
<* idleness, and dissipation. The hufr* 
^< band of my daughter Incle it 4^stroy- 
<< ed, by leading him to live above his 
<< station, and to despise labour, Vanily 
<< ensnared the souls even of his pious 
'< parents ; for while it led them to wish 
<< to see their son in a better condition, 
<< it led them to allow him ^uch indul«- 
gences as were unfit for his own. O ! 
you who hear of us, humble yourselves 
under the mighty hapd of God ; resist 
*^ high thoughts ; let Qvery imaginaticm 
<* be b^cou^ht into obedience to the Son 
". of God. If you set a value on finery, 
" look into that grave j behold the 
mouldering body of my Betsey, who 
now s^ys to Corruption^ thou art my fa* 
" ther 9 and to the, "mrmf thou art my mother 
'< and my sister. Look to the bloody and 
<* brainless head of her husband. O, Mr. 
Worthy ! hpw does Frovideiice mock »t 
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<^ human foresight ! I have been greedy 
" of gain, that the son of Mr. Squeeze 
^< might be a great man; he is dead; 
" while the child of Timothy Incle, 
" whom I had doomed to beggary, will 
" be my heir. Mr. Worthy, to you I 
" commit this boy's education; teach 
" him to value his immortal soul more, 
« and the good things of this life less, 
<< than I have done. Bring him up in 
«« the fear of God, and in the govern- 
" ment of his passions. Teach him that 
" unbelief and pride are at the root of 
" all sin. I have found this to my cost. 
" I trusted in my riches ; I said, « To* 
*^ * morrow shall be as this day and more 
" * abundant' I did not remember that 
" for all these things God "would bring me 
** to judgments I am not sure that I be- 
** lieved in a judgment : I am not sure 
" that I believed in a God." 

Bragwell at length grew better, but he 
never recovered his 9pirits. The conduct 
of Mrs. Incle through life was that of an 
l^umble Christian, She sold all her 
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sister's finery, which her father had given 
her, and gave the money to the poor ; 
saying, " It did not become one who pro- 
" fessed penitence to return to the 
** gaieties of life/' Mr. Bragwell did 
not oppose this ; not that he had fully 
acquired a just notion of the self-denying 
spirit of religion, but having a head not 
very clear at making distinctions, he was 
never able, after the sight of Squeeze's 
mangled body, to think of gaiety and 
grandeur, without thinking at the same 
time of a pistol and bloody brains ; for, 
as his first introduction into gay life had 
presented him with all these objects at 
one view, he never afterwards could 
separate them in his mind. He even 
kept his fine beaufet of plate always 
shut ; because it brought to his mind the 
grand unpaid-for sideboard that he had 
seen laid out for Mr. Squeeze's supper, 
to the remembrance of which he could 
not help tacking the idea of debts, pri* 
jsons, executions, and self-murder. 

Mr. Bragwell's heart had been sq 
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buried in the love of the worlds and evil 
habits were become so rooted in him^ 
that the progress he made in religion 
was very slow ; yet he earnestly prayed 
and struggled against sin and vanity; 
and when his unfeeling wife declared she 
could not love the boy unless he was 
called by their name instead of Incle, 
Mr. Bragwell would never consent, say- 
ing, he stood in need of every help 
against pride. He also got the letter 
which Squeeze wrote just before he shot 
himself framed and glazed ; this he hung 
lip in his chamber, and made it a rule to 
go and read it as often as he found his 
heart disposed to Vanity. 
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*TIS ALL FOR THE BEST.* 



It is all for the best/* said Mrs. 
Simpson, whenever any misfortune be- 
fel her. She had got such a habit of 
vindicating Providence, that, instead of 
weeping, and wailing under the most try- 
ing dispensations, her chief care was to 
convince herself and others, that however 
great might be her suiTerings, and how- 
ever little they could be accounted for at 
present, yet that the Judge of all the earth 
could not do but right. Instead of trying 
to clear herself from any possible blame 
that might attach to her under those 

* A profligate wit of a neighbouring country 
hft^ng attempted to turn this doctrine intdridieul^ 
under the same Title here assumed, it occurred to 
the Author that it might not be altogether useless 
to illustrate the same doctrine on Christiitn principles; 
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misfortunes which, to speak after the 
manner of men, she might seenf not to 
have deserved ; she was always the first 
to justify Him who had inflicted it. 
It was not that she superstitiously con- 
verted every visitation into a punishment : 
she entertained more correct ideas of 
that God who over-rules all events. 
She knew that some calamities were sent 
to exercise her faith, others to purify her 
heart } some to chastise her rebellious 
will, and all to remind her that this 
«< was not her rest :" that this world was 
not the scene for the full and final dis- 
play of retributive justice. The honour 
of God was dearer to her than her own 
credit, and her chief desire was to turn 
all events to his glory. 

Though Mrs. Simpson was the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman, and the widow of 
a genteel tradesman, she had been re- 
duced, by a succession of misfortunes, 
to accept of a room in an alms-house. 
Instead of repining at the change; 
instead of dwelling on h?r former gen- 
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tility, and saying, ♦* How handsomely 
^* she t had lived once ; and how hard 
*« it was to be reduced ; and she little 
^* thought ever to end her days in an 
** alms-house j*' which is the common 
language of those who were never so 
well off before j she was thankful that 
6uch an asylum jeas provided for want 
and age; and blessed God that it was 
to the Christian dispensation alone that 
such pious institutions owed their birth. 

One fine evening, as she was sitting 
reading her Bible on the little bench 
shaded with honey-suckles, just before 
lier door, who should come and sit doWA 
by her but Mrs. Betty, who had formerl]^ 
been lady^s maid at the nobleman's house 
in the village of which Mrs. Simpson's 
father had been minister. Betty, aftet* 
a Ufe of vanity, was, . by a train of mis^ 
fortunes, brought to this very alms-house^ 
and though she had taken no care by 
frugality and prudence to avoid it, she 
tliought it a hardship and disgrace, 
instead of being thankful^ as she ought 
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to have been, for such a retreat. At fitst 
she did not know Mrs. Simpsra^; her 
large bonnet, cloak, and brown stuff gown 
(for she always made her appearance 
conform to her circumstances) being 
very different from the dress she had 
been used to wear when Mrs. Betty has 
wen her dining at the great house ; and 
tjiine and sorrow had much altered her 
countenance. But when Mrs. Simpson 
kindly addressed her as an old acaquaint* 
ance, she screamed with surprise— 
" What! you, madam?** cried she: 
« you in an alms-house, living on charity; 
f^ you, who used to be so charitable 
^* yourself, that you never suffered any 
^^ distress in the parish which you' could 
prevent ?" — " That may be one rea- 
son, Betty,'* repUed Mrs. Simpson, 
<< why Providence has provided this 
" refuge for my old tge. And my 
" heart overflows with gratitude when 
** I look back on his goodness. 
^< No such great goodness, methinks, 
said Betty j <* why, you were bom and 
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'^ bred a lady, and are now reduced to 
"live ia ao alms^^house/' • — ** Betty, I 
" was born and bred a sinner, undeserv- 
" ing of the mercies I have received/'—- 
" No such great mercies,'' said Betty. 
'« Wby» I beard you had been turned 
<< out of doors; that your husband had 
*^ broke y and that you had been in 
*^ . danger, of starving, though I did: not 
5* know what was become of you.**— 
^« It is all true, Betty ; glory be to God! 
*« it is all true.*' . 

, " Well,** said Betty, " you are an 
}* odd sort of a gentlewoman. If from 
.^ a prosperous condition I had been 
^* made a bankrupt^ a widow, and a 
f* beggar, . 1 should liave thought it no 
'^ such mighty. matter to be thankful for; 
.^ but there is no accounting for taste. 
" The neighbours used to say that aH 
** your troubles must needs be a judg- 
<* ment upon you } but I, who knew 
" how good you were, thought it very 
** hard you should suffer so much ; but 
" now I see you reduced, to an alms- 
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«< housci I beg your pardoiii madam, 
** ,but I am afraid the neighbours were 
'*. in the right, and that so many mis- 
*< fortunes could never have happened 
?* to you without you had committed a 
<« great many sins to deserve them ; for 
<^ I always thought that God is so just 
<< that he punishes us for all our bad 
** actions, and rewards us for all our 
" good ones." — " So he does, Betty; 
*< but he does it in his own way, and at 
*' his own time, and not according to 
"our notions of good, and evilj for 
** his ways are not as our ways. 
** God, indeed, punishes the bad and 
« rewards the good; but he does not 
^* do it fully and finally in this world* 
f* Indeed he does not set such a value 
*^ on outward things as to make riches, 
^^ and rank, and beauty, and. health, 
" the rewards of piety ; that would be 
^< acting like weak and . erring men, 
^< and not like a just and holy God. 
^* Our belief in a future state of rewards 
<< and punishments is not always, so 
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•^ strong as it ought to be, even now ; 
^* but how totally would our faith fail, 
*• if we regularly saw every thing made 
•• even in this world. We shall lose 

nothing by having pay-day put off. 

The longest voyages make the best 
** returns. So far am I from thinking 
' ** that God is less just, and future hap- 
*< piness less certain, because I see the 
** wicked sometimes prosper, and the 
** righteous suffer in this world, that I 
<« am rather led to believe that God is 
** the more just, and heaven the more 
** certain: for, in the first place, God 
<* will not put off his favourite children 
** with so poor a lot as the good things 
** of this world j and next, seeing that 
** the best men here below do not often 
<* attain to the best things : why it only 
** serves to strengthen my belief that 
<* they are not the best things in His eye; 
*< and He has most assuredly reserved 
" for those that love him such ' good 
<• « things as eye hath not seen nor ear 
*' i heard.* Gad, by keeping man ia 
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«< Paradise while he was innoceoty and 
<< turning him into this world as soon as 
** he had sinned, gave a plain proof that 
<* he never intended this world, even in 
<< its happiest state, as a place of reward. 
^< My fathisr gave me good principles 
<< and useful knowledge ; and while he 
^< taught me by a habit of constant 
<< employment, to be, if I may so say, 
" independent on the world, yet he led 
** me to a constant sense of dependence 
<* on God/' — ** I do not see, however," 
inteiTuptecf Mrs. Betty, " that your re- 
" Hgion has been of any use to you. 
*^ It has been so far from preserving you 
** from trouble, that I think you have 
*^ had more than the usual share." 

" No," said Mrs. Simpson ; ** nor did 
*^ Christianity ever pretend to exempt 
*« its followers from trouble ; this is no 
part of the promise. Nay, the con- 
trary is rather stipulated} ^ in the 
* world ye shall have tribulation.' 
** But if it has not taught me to escape 
f^ sorrow, I hutobly hope it has taught 
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<^ me how to bear it. If it hw not 
^ taught me not to feel, it has taught 
•* me not to murmur. — I will tell you 
« a little of my story.. As my father 
5< could save little or nothing for me, 
^* he was very desirous of seeing me 
*< married to a young gentleman in the 
^< neighbourhood, who expressed a regard 
<< for me. But while he was anxiously 
*^ engaged in bringing this about, my 
** good father died.** 

" How very unlucky V* interrupted 
Betty. 

** No, Betty,'* replied Mrs. Simpson, 
^< it was very providential; this man, 
*^ though he maintained a decent cha- 
« racter, had a good fortune, and lived 
<< soberly, yet he Would not have made 
." me happy.** — " Why what could you 
" want more of a man?** said Betty, 
— ** Religion,** returned Mrs. Simpson, 
« As my father made a creditable 
*< appearance, and was very charitable ; 
^* and as I was an only child, this 
** gentleman concluded that be coUld 
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'< give me a considerable fortune i 
<< for he did not know that all the 
^< poor in his parish are the children of 
^ every pious clergyman. Finding I 
*< had little or nothing left me, he with- 
" drew his attentions/' — ** M'hat a sad 
^« thing !'* cried Betty. — " No, it was all 
** for the best} Providence over-ruled 
*< his covetousness to my good. I could 
*< not have been happy with a man 
<< whose soul was set on the perishable 
things of this .world ; nor did I esteem 
him, though I laboured to submit my 
<* own inclinations to those of my kind 
** father. The very circumstance • of 
my being left pennyless produced the 
direct contrary effect on Mr. Simp- 
son: he was a sensible young man, 
** engaged in a prosperous business : ;we 
had long highly valued each other ; 
but while my father lived, he thought 
•* me above his hopes. We were mar- 
** ried; I found him an amiable, in- 
dustrious, good-tempered man; he 
respected religion and religious people J 
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** but, with excellent dispositions, I had 
** ' the grief to find him less pious than 
<< I had hoped. He was ambitious; 
<< and a little too much immersed in 
" worldly schemes j and though I know 
** it was all done for my sake, yet 
<^ that did not blind me so far as to 
^* make me think it right. He attached 
<^ himself so eagerly to business, that 
" he thought every hour lost in which 
** he was not doing something that 
** would tend to raise me to what he 
" called my prefer rank. The more 
♦* prosperous he grew the less religious 
^< he became ; and I began to find that 
** one might be unhappy with a hus- 
" band one tenderly loved. One day as 
** he was standing on some steps to reach 
^* down a parcel of goods he fell from the 
** top and broke his leg in two places.** 

" What a dreadful misfortune !** said 
Mrs. Betty. " What a signal blessing !** 
said Mrs. Simpson. " Here I am surd 
"I had reason to say all was for the 
*< best J from fhat very hour in which 
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•< my outward troubles hegstn^ I date 
«< the beginning of my happiness. Severe 
*^ sufiering, a near prospect of deaths 
« absence from the world, silence, re- 
<< flection, and above all, the divine 
*< blessing on the prayers and scriptures 
** I read to him, were the means used 
** by our merciful Father to turn mj 
<^ husband's heart During this con- 
<< finement he was awakened to a deep 
<< sense of bis own sinfulness, of the 
" vanity of all this world has to bestow, 
*< and of his great need of a Saviour. 
<^ It was many months before he could 
■< leave his bed ; during this time his 
<< business was neglected. His principal 
<< clerk took advantage of his absence 
<' to receive large sums of money in 
*< his name, and absconded. On hearing 
<< of this great loss, our creditors came 
^* faster upon us than we could answer 
•* their demands; they grew more im- 
** patient as we were less able to satisfy 
<< them i one misfortune followed anothei-, 
« till at length Mr. Simpson became a 
** bankrupt.*' 
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** What an evil !'* exclaimed Mrs. Betty. 
" Yet it led in the end to much good/* 
resumed Mrs. Simpson. " We were forced 
V to leave the town in which we had lived 
<< with so much credit and coQifort, and 
<* to betake ourselves to a me^n lodging 
** in a neighbouring village, till my hus- 
*^ band's strength should be recruited, 
<< and till we could have tiiQe to look 
** about US| and see what was to bejlone. 
" The first night we got to this, poor 
" dwelling, my husband felt very sorrow- 
«< ful, not for his own sake, but that he 
" had brought so much poverty on me, 
" whom he had so dearly loved : I, on 
" the contrary, was unusually chieerful ; 
<< for the blessed change in liis mind had 
«< more than reconciled me to the sad 
** change in his circumstances. I was 
<< contented to live with him in a poor 
" cottage for a few years on earth, if it 
« might contribute to our spending a 
«* blessed eternity together in heaven.' I 
" said to him, ' Instead of lamenting that 
<< * we are now reduced to want all the 
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** * comforts of life, I have sometimes 
^* * been almost ashamed to live in the 
•< * full enjoyment of them, when I 
** • have reflected that my Saviour not 

only chose to deny himself all these 
* enjoyments, but even to live a life of 

hardship for my sake ; not one of his 
<< ^ numerous miracles tended to his own 
•* * comfort J and though we read at dif- 
♦< ♦ ferent times that he both hungered 
** * and thirsted, yet it was not for his 
" * own gratification that he once 
" * changed water into wine ; and I 
•* * have often been struck with the near 
" * position of that chapter in which this 
** * miracle is recorded, to that in which 
«* * he thirsted for a draught of water 
" • at the well in Samaria. * It was 
*< * for others, not himself, that eveii 
«* * the humble sustenance of barley 
" * bread was multiplied. See here, we 
•* * have a bed left us ; I had, indeed, 
" * nothing but straw to stuff it with, 
** * but the Saviour of the world * had not 

• 

* See John, chap. ii. — - and John, chap. iv. 
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*< * where to lay his head.' My hus-^ 
« band smiled through his tears, and we 
*' sat down to supper. It consisted of 
•< a roll and a bit of cheese which I 
<* had brought with me, and we ate it 
" thankfully. Seeing Mr. Simpson be- 
** ginning to relapse into distrust, the 
** following conversation, as nearly as I 
«* can remember, took place between 
** us. He began by remarking, that it 
*< was a mysterious Providence that he 
<< had been less prosperous since he had 
** been less attached to the world, and 
♦* that his endeavours had not been fol- 
** lowed by that success which usually 
«* attends industry. I took the liberty 
^« to reply : Your heavenly father sees 
*« on which side your danger lies, and 
V is mercifully bringing you, by thpse 
** disappointments, to trust less in the 
^* world and more in himself. My dear 
Mr. Simpson, added I, we trust every 
body but God. As children, we obey 
** our parents implicitly, because we are 
** taught to believe all is for our good 
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<« \vhich they comtiiand or forbid. If 
*^ we undertake a voyage, we trust en- 
<< tirely to the skill and conduct of the 
•» pilot; we never torment ourselves 
^ with thinking that he will cany us 
*^ east when he has promised to carry us 
<< west If a dear and tried friend 
** makes us a pix>mise^ we depend on 
<< him for the performan<ie, and do not 
<1 wound his feelings by ouir suspicions. 
<^ When you used to go your annual 
f* journey to London in the .mail-ooachi 
**' you confided yourself to thd care of 
fVthe eoachtiHan; that he would* carry 
^< you where he had engsiged to do so ; 
^^ you we4*e not anxiously watching him^ 
^< and distrusting aj3A inquiring at eviery 
<< turnings When the doctor s^nds home 
'^ your medicine, don't you so entirely 
** trust in his ability and good will, that 
^^ you swallow it down in full confidence ? 
f ^ You never think of inquiring what are 
^* the ingredients, why they are mixed in 
** that particular way, why there is more 
" of one and less of another, and why 
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" they are bitter instead of sweet ?.— If 
one do»se does not core jou, he orders 
another, and. changes the medidne 
«• when he sees the first does you no 
^* goody or that by long u^e the same 
** medicinie has lost its effect; if a 
^< weaker fails, he prescribes. a stronger ; 
" you swallow ^U, you submit to all, 
<< never questioning the skill or the 
<^ kindness of the physician. ^-^ God is 
" the only being whom we do not trust, 
** ihpugh He is the only one who is 
" folly competent, both in will and 
« power, to fulfil all his promises; and 
«< who has solemnly and repeatedly 
<< pledged himself to fulfil them in those 
•* Scriptures which we receive as his re- 
« vealed WiU. 

.*< Mr. Simpson thanked me. for my 
*< little Sermon, as he called it ; but said 
^* at the same time, that what made 
•* my exhortations produce a powerful 
** effect on his mind was, the patient 
<< cheerfulness with which he was pleased 
^< to say I bore my share in our mis* 
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" fortunes*. A submissive behaviour, 
<^ he said, was the best practical illus- 
<< tration of a real faith. When we had 
<* thanked God for our supper, we prayed 
<< together; after which we read the 
«< eleventh Chapter of the Epistle to the 
<< Hebrews. When my husband had 
•< finished it, he said, .* Surely if God's 
<* * chief favourites have been martyrs, is 
^* f not that a sufficient proof that this 
<< < world is not a place of happiness, 
<< < nor earthly prosperity the reward of 
<< < virtue. Shall we, after reading this 
" * chapter, complain of our petty trials ? 
<< < Shall we not rather be thankful that 
•* * our affliction is so light ?* 

Next day Mr. Simpson walked out 
in search of some employment, by 
«* which we might be supported. He 
^< got a recommendation to Mr. Thomas, 
" an opulent farmer and factor, who 
^f had large concerns, and wanted a skii* 
*^ ful person to assist him in keeping his 
5< accounts. This we thought a fortunate 
** circumstance j for we found that the 
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^^ salary wouid serve to procure us at 
" least all the necessaries of life. The 
** farmer was so pleased with Mr. Simp* 
*< son*s quickness, regularity, and good 
" sense, that he offered us, of his owit 
*• accord, a little neat cottage of his own, 
<< which then happened to be vacant,* 
" and told us we should live rent-free, 
" and promised to be a friend to us." — 
<< All does seem for the best, now, in- 
" deed,*' interrupted Mrs. Betty. — " We 
** shall see,'* said Mrs. Simpson, and thus 
went on : 

" I now became very easy and very^ 
** happy ; and was cheerfully employed 
«* in putting our few things in order, and 
«* making every thing look to the best 
** advantage. My husband, who wrote 
** all the day for his employer, in the 
«* evening assisted me in doing up our 
<* little garden. This was a source of 
*< much pleasure to us; we both loved 
<* a garden, and we were not only con- 
" tented but cheerful. Our employer 
" had been absent some weeks on his 
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« annual journey. He came home on 
^ a Saturday night, and the next mom- 
^ ing sent for Mr. Simpson to come 
<< and settle his accounts, which were 
*^ got behind-hand by his long absence. 
<* We were just going to church, and 
^* Mr. Simpson sent back word^ that he 
*< would call and speak to him on his 
<* way home. A second message fol- 
" lowed, ordering him to come to the 
*< farmer's . directly : he agreed that we 
<< would walk round that way, and that 
<< my husband should call and excuse his 
<< attendance. 

*< The farmer, more ignorant and 
** worse educated than his ploughmen, 
** with all that pride and haughtiness 
** which the possession of wealth, with- 
** out knowledge or religion, is apt to 
•« give, rudely asked my husband what 
" he meant by sending him word that 
« he could not come to him till the 
^ next day ; and insisted that he should 
^< stay and settle the accounts then. 
«< • Sir,* said my husband, in a very 
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•* respectful manner, ' I am on my road 
<< < to church, and am afraid I shall be 
«* « too late.* — * Are you so/ said the 
^« farmer. • Do you know who ^ent for 
f« *you? You may however go to 
« * church, if you will, so you mdke- 
«« * haste back j and, d*ye hear, you may 
•* « leave your apcounts with me, as I 
•< * conclude you have brought theni 
^< * with you J I will look them over by 
<« * the time- you return, and then you 
<< < and I can do alLI want to have dbne 
«• * to-day in about a couple of hours; 
*• * and I will give you home some letters 
« * to copy for me in the evening. — 
«< < Sir,* answered my husband, « I dare 
" < not obey you; it is Sunday.^ — « And 
*• * so you refuse to settle my accounts 
« • only because it is Sunday.' — * Sir,' 
" replied Mr. Simpson, • if you would 
♦f « give me a handful of silver and gold 
*• * I dare not break the commandment 
« * of my God.' — • Well,' said the 
« farmer, * but this is not breaking the 
«* « commandment ; I don't order you 
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to drive my cattle, or to work in my 
garden, or to do any things which 
you might fitncy would be a bad ex- 
ample.' — ' Sir/ replied my husband, 
the example indeed goes a great way, 
but it is not the first object. The 
deed is wrong in itself.' — • Well, 
but I shall not keep you from church ; 
and when you have been there, there 
is no harm in doing a little business, 
or taking a little pleasure the rest of 
the day.' — • Sir,' answered my hus- 
band, ' the commandment does not 
say, thou shalt keep holy the Sabbatli 
momingy but the Sabbath day.*-^ 
Get out of* my house you puritanical 
rascal, and out of my cottage too,' 
said the farmer ; * for if you refuse to 
do my work, 1 am not bound to keep 
my engagement with you; as you 
will not obey me as a master, I shall 
not pay you as a servant*' — « Sir,* 
said Mr. Simpson, < I would gladly 
obey you, but I have a master in 
heaven, whom I dare not disobey.' 
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«♦ — * Then let him find employment for 
" * you/ said the enraged farmer j * for 
" *1 fancy you will get but poor em- 
^ * ployment on earth with these scru- 
^ pulous notions, and so send home my 

* papers directly^ jmd pack off out of 

* the parish/ — * Out of your cottage/ 
said my husband, * I certainly will, 

* but as to the parish, I hope I may 

* remain in that, if I can find employ- 
*« * ment.' — * I will miake it too hot to 
" • hold you,' replied the farmer, * so 
" • you had better troop off bag and 
** * baggagej for I am overseerj and as 
*« * you are sickly, it is my duty not to 
** < let any vagabonds, stay in the parish 
« ^ who are likely to become cbarge- 
^ 'able/ 

*^ By the time my husband returned 
" home, for he found it too late to go td 
" church, I had got our little dinner 
*• ready ; it was a better one than we had 
♦< for a long while been accustomed to 
<< see, and I was unusually cheerful at 
^ this improvement in our circumstances. 

VOL. IV, P 
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€t I saw l)^ eyc^s full of tears ; md Qhl 
« with what paip did he bring hiins^ to 
<< tell v^ tb»t it was the l^t diiui» we 
«< must ever ea^ in that house. I took 
« his hand with a smile, apd only said, 
ijhe Lord gave and the Lord taketh 
away, blessed be the naoje of the 
Lotd/ — * Notwithstanding this sud* 
d«n stroke of injustice,' said my hus- 
bawd, ' this is still a happy country. 
Our employer, it is true, may turn us 
oijt ^t a moment's notice, because 
the cottage is his own, but he has no 
further power over us; he cannot 
confine or punish us. His riches, it 
is true, give him power to insult, but 
not to oppress us. Th^ same laws to 
which the affluent resort, protect us 
alsor * And as to our being driven 
out from a cottage, how many per- 
sops of th^ highest rank have lately 
bepu driven out from their palapes 
and caMl^ ; persons, too, born in a 
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Station which we never enjoje^s and 
used to all the indulgences of that 
rank and wealth we never knew, are 
at this moment wwdering over the 
face 0^ the earth, withqut a bouse 
and without bread ; exiles ^nd beg- 
gars i while we, blessed be God, are 
in our own native land ; we baye still 
our liberty, our limbs, the protection 
of just and equal laws, our churches, 
our Bibles, and our Sabbaths.' 
This happy state of my husband's 
** mind hushed my sorrows, and I never 
" once murmured; nay, I sat down to 
" dinner with a degree of cheerfulness, 
" endeavouring to cast all our care on 
« * Him that careth for us.' We had 
" begged to stay till the next morning, 
« as Sunday was not the day on which 
*« we liked to remove j but we were 
« ordered not to sleep another night in 
" that house ; so as we had little to carry^ 
« we marched oflF in the evening to the 
** poor lodging we had before occupied. 
^< The tibought that my husband had 
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<« cheerfully renounced his little all fof 
^' conscience sake gave an unspeakable 
f* serenity to my mind ; and I felt thank- 
<* ful, that though cast down we were 
^* not forsaken : nay, I felt a lively grati- 
" tude to God that, while I doubted not 
•« he would accept this little sacrifice, as 
** it was heartily made for his sake, 
** he had graciously forborne to call us to 
<* greater trials/* 

"And so you were turned adrift once 
'* more ? Well, Ma'am, saving your pre- 
•* sence, I hope you won't be such a fool 
** to say all was for the best now.** — 
<* Yes, Betty, He who does all things 
•• well, now made his kind Providence 
** more manifest than ever. That very 
" night, while we were sweetly sleeping 
*^ in our poor lodging, the pretty cottage 
«* out of which we were so unkindly 
<• driven, was burned to the ground by 
<< a flash of lightning, which caught the 
" thatch, and so completely consumed 
" the whole little building, that had it 
" not been for that merciful Providence 
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?* who thus- over-ruled the cruelty of the 
!♦ farmer for the preservation of our liv^s,' 
" we must have been burned to ashes 
" with the house. * It was the Lord*s 
« * doing, and it was marvellous in. our 
** * eyes/ — * O that men would there- 
<< * fore praise the Lord for his goodness, 
•* * and for all the wonders that he doeth 
" * for the children of men !* 

" I will not tell you all the trials and 
V afflictions which befel us afterwards. 
<< I would aliso spare my heart the sad 
** story of my husband's death.** — 
" Well, that was another blessing.too^ i 
« suppose," said Betty. — "Oh, it was 
<< the severest trial ever sent me !** re^ 
plied Mrs. Simpson, a few tears quietly 
stealing down her face. " I almost sunk 
<< under it. Nothing but the abundant 
< * grace of God could have carried me 
<< through such a visitation : and yet I 
<> now feel it to be the greatest mercy I 
•« ever experienced : he was my idol : 
<• no trouble ever came near my heart 
« while he was with me. I got more 
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** credit than I deserved for my patience 
** under trials, which were easily borne, 
** while he who shared and lightened 
** them was spared to me« I bad indeed 
*^ prayed and strug^ed to be weaned 
<* from this world, but still my affection 
<< for him tied me down to earth with i 
*< strong cord: and though I did ear- 
" nestly try to keep my eyes fixed on th6 
<* eternal world, yet I viewed it with too 
*< feeble a faith } I viewed it at too great 
« a distance. I found it diffcult to 
<« iteaiize it. I had deceived myself. I 
M had fancied Ast I bore my trouble 
^ so well from the pure iove of Gady but 
u I have since found that my love for 
'< my husband had too great a shai^ kk 
*^ reconciling me to every diAlculty Whiclf 
*^ I imdwwent for him. I lost him ; the 
<< charm was broken ; the cord it^hicK 
'< tied me down to etbrth was cut ; thi^ 
^ wwM had noth»g left to engage me ; 
^ Heaven h»d now no rival in my heirt 
** Hiough my love of God had always 
y been sincere,, yet I fouftd there Watited 
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<< thitt bh>w «(> itiake^ k j>edbeb But 
*« tliotigh all that had Made life plea^Kaitt 
'* to me was gone^ I did not sink as those 
^< who have no hope. I prayed tbdt I 
'< iMig^t stilly in thi» trying eonfliet^ \M 
<< enabled to adortt &e doctrine of God 
^^ my Saviour. 

** After many more hardi^hips, I waA 
*• ^t length so happy as to get mi as^UM 
« in this alm^bic^iliise. Hexie my ear6* 
♦* ar^ at end, liut not rity dutfes^'-— 
** NSW you are wroflg s^n/^ iritett-upt- 
*d Mrs; ietty, « yoni' duty iB ndW tb 
'« Mie (iare of ybui^iilf ; fi^^ I i^ iibf(^ 
^' y6U have nothing tty^^sparev"—^^* There 
*:• ;^* are mistaken, ^aiii,*^ said Mrii. 
Sampson. « People are so apt to ftthcy 
<< that money is all in all, &at aU- the 
^* oth^ gifts of Providence itfe oVer- 
^< lik]^ked as thitigs of nd value. I have 
** here a great deal of leisure ; a gt)od 
^< phrt of this I devote to the iv&ntt df 
<^ thoise who are more (^stressed tftali 
^« myself. I work a Kltle for the old, 
<* and I instruct the ytmng^. My eyes 
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** 9re good ; this enables me to read the 
^* Bible either to those lyhose sight is* 
*f decayed, or who were never taught to 
<< read. 1 have tolerable health ; so (Jiat 
<< I am able occasionally to sit up with 
<< the sick ; in the intervals of nursing, I 
<< can pray with them. In my younger 
<^ days I thought it not much to sit up 
** late for my pleasure: shall I now 
** think much of sitting up now and thea 
<< to watch by a dying bed ? My Saviour 
^< waked and watched for me in the gar*- 
*^ den and on the mount ; and shall I do 
^f. nothing for his suffering miembers ? It 
*^ is only by keeping his sufferings int 
f * view th»t we can truly practise charity 
<* to others, or exercise self-denial to 
•* ourselves." 

<* Well," said Mrs. Betty, " I think 
** if I had lived in siuch genteel iif^ as 
•f you have dcme, I could ijever be re- 
<* conciled to an alms-house ; and I am 
<•* afraid I should never forgive any 
<< of those who were the cause of sending 
<« me there, particularly that Scanner 
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." Thomas who turned you out of 
" doors/' 

** Betty," said Mrs. Simpson, " I not 
<* only forgive him heartily, but I re^ 
" member him in my prayers, as one! of 
«' those instruments with, which it has 
** pleased God to work for my good; 
" Oh ! never put off forgiveness to a 
" dying bed ! When people come to die^ 
" we often see how the conscience is 
" troubled with sins, of which before 
« they hardly felt the existence. How 
•« ready are they to make restitution of 
<< ill-gotten gain ; and this perhaps ibr 
^* two reasons ; from a feeling conviction 
"<* that it can be of no use to them where 
5* they are going, as well as from a near 
** i^w of their own responsibility. We 
<< also hear from the most hardened^ of 
** death-bed forgiveness ' of enemies. 
•* Even malefactors at Tyburn forgive. 
" But why must we wait for a dying bed 
<* to do what ought to be done .now? 
<< Believe me, that scene will be so full 
<^ of terror and amazement to the soul, 
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<< that we had not need load it wKh uir- 
y necessary business/' 

Just as Mrs. Simpson was sayfog^ these 
words, a letter was brought her from the 
minister of the parish where the famer 
lived, by whom Mr. Sitnpson had been 
tamed out of his cottage. The ktter 
was as follows : 

<* Madam, 

" I WRITB to tell you that your old op- 
** pressor Mr. Thomas is dead. I at- 
*^ tended him in his last moments. O, 
« may my latter end never be like his ! 
<< I shall not doon forget his despair it 
" the approach of death. His riches, 
** which had been his sole joy, now 
" doubled his sorrow* ; for he was g'ing 
" where they could be of no tee to him j 
<< and he fonnd too late that he had'kid 
** up no treasure in hesrven. Hefeltgre^t 
f^ concern at Ms past life, but for ndffting 
<< more than his unkindfi^ss to Mt. 
<< Simpson. He chi^g^ me t6 fiiid you 
*< out, stad lee y6tt kttdw, ffe^fc hy hft 
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<< ^U bci' lii^ue^thed ^6u fire faniKlr^ 
** ]^o!!^ds, as soiiie compertisatioh. He 
<^ died in great agonies ; declaring ^vHth 
" Ms last breath, that if be could livte 
<^ his life over again, he would serf e 
« Grod, and strictly observe the Sabbath. 

" Your's, ^. 

" J. Johnson/* 

Mrs. Betty, who had listened atten- 
tively to the letter, jumped up, clapped 
her hands, and cried out, *^ Now all is 
^* Jbr the best, and I shall see you a lady 
*• once more." — ** I am, indeed, thank- 
** ful for this mercy,'* said Mrs. Simpson^ 
** and am glad that riches were not sent 
** me till I had learned, as I humbly 
" hope, to tiiike a right use of them. 
*« But come, let us go in, for I ani very 
^< cdd, and find I have sat too long in 
« the night air.** 

Betty was now ready enough td ac- 
knowledge the hand of Providence in 
this prospi^rous event, though she was 
blind to it wh^ the dBspeiii^ion was 
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more dark. Next morning she .went 
early to visit Mrs. Simpson, but not 
seeing her below, she went up stairs, 
where, to her great sorrow, she found 
her confined to her bed by a fever, 
caught the night before by sitting so late 
on the bench reading the letter and talk- 
ing it over. Betty was now more ready 
to cry Out against Providence than ever. 
" What! to catch a fever while you were 
<« reading that very letter which told 
" you about your good fortune ; . which 
'* would have enabled you to live like a 
f * lady as you are. I never will believe 
** this is for the bestj — to be deprived 
" of life just as you were beginning to 
*< enjoy it !" 

" Betty,** said Mrs. Simpson, ** we 
<< must learn not to rate health nor liie 
" itself too highly. There is little in life, 
<< for its own sake, to be so fond of. 
^f As a good archbishop used to say, 
f* *tis but the same thing over again, or 
<< probably worse : so many more nights 
f/ and days,^ summers and winters} a 
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<< repetition of the same pleasures, but 
*^ with less relish for them ; a return of 
^'-the same or greater pains, but with less 
^^ strength, and perhaps less patience, 
« to bear them." — « Well," replied 
Betty, •* I did think that Providence 
" was at last giving you your reward." 
— " Reward !" cried Mrs. Simpson. 
•* O, no! my merciful Father will not 
" put me oflF with so poor a portion 
^< as wealth } I feel I shall die." — 
" It is very hard, indeed," said Betty, 
♦* so good as you are, to be taken off 
« just as your prosperity was beginning. 
— " You think I am good just now, 
said Mrs. Simpson, << because I am pros- 
** perous. Success is no sure mark of 
" God's favour } at this rate, you, who 
** judge by outward things, would have 
f < thought Herod a better man than 
<< John the Baptist j and if I may be 
" allowed to say so, you, on your prin- 
** ciples that the sufferer is the sinner, 
** would have believed Pontius Pilate 
<< higher in God's favour, tlum the 
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<< Saviour whom he cdndenfrned to die 
«* for your sins and ttainie.*' 

In a few days Mrs. Betty found l!Kat 
hei^ new friend was dyirig, and thongb 
she was struck at her resignation, she 
could not forbear murmuring that so 
. good a vi^oihan should be taken away at 
the very instant when she came into 
possession of so much money. " Betty/* 
daid Mrs. Simpson in a feeble voice, 
" I believe you love me dearly, you 
** would do any thing to cure me ; yet 
•* you do not love me so well as God 
** loves me, though ffOu would raise me 
•* lip, and He is putting a period to my 
•* life. He has never sent me a single 
" stroke which was not absolutely neces- 
** sary for me. You, if you could restore 
** itte, might be laying me open to some 
^^ temptation from which God, by remov- 
** ing, will deliver me. Your kindness 
' ** i* nlaking this world so smooth for ftie, 
^ I itoight for ever have deplored in a 
*« Wotli of misery. God's grace m afflict- 
^ ingttie, willfieifeafterbe the sfltbject of 
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^ vtiy pr26s^ in a t^^rld 6f bfesMdness. 
*^ Betty/* added the dying i!romaii> 
<^ do you really think tbat I am going 
" to a place of rest arid joy eteimal ?** 
— " To be sure I do," said Betty. — 
** Do you firmly believe that I am going 
^* to the assembly of the first-born ; to 
** the spirits of just men made perfect; 
'^ to God the judge of all ; and to Jesus 
" the Mediator of the new Covenant ?'* 
--^«* I am sure you are," said Betty, — 
" And yet," resumed she, " you would 
** detain me from all this happiness ; 
and you think my merciful Father is 
using me unkindly by removing me 
** from a world of sin, and sorrow, and 
<< temptation, to such joys as have not 
«< entered into the heart of man to 
" conceive ; while it would have better 
" suited your notions of reward to 
" defer my entrance into the blessed- 
" ness of heaven, that I might have 
" enjoyed a legacy of a few hundred 
" pounds! Believe my dying words,— 

" ALI- IS FOR THE BEST." 
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Mrs. Simpson expired soon after, ia 
a frame of mind which convinced her 
new friend that <* God's ways are not 
** as' our ways.'* 



CURE FaR MELANCHOLY : 

SHEWING THE WAY TO DO MUCH GOOD 
WITH LITTLE MO^ET. 

Written during the Scarcity of 1794» 



k - 

Mrs. Jones was the widow of a great 
merchant. She was liberal to the poor, 
as far as giving them money went ; but 
as she was too much taken up with the 
world, she did not spare so much of her 
tiine and thoughts about doing good as 
she ought ; so that her money was oflen 
ill bestowed. In the late troubles^ Mn 
Jones, who had lived in an expensive 
manner, failed ; and he took his mis* 
fortunes so much to heart, that he fell 
sick and died. Mrs.. Jonel^ retired, on a 
very narrow income, to the small village 
pf Weston, where she- seldom went out* 
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except to church. Though a pioue 
woman, she was too apt to indulge her 
sorrow ; and though she did not n^^bect 
to read and pray, yet she gave up a 
great part of her time to melancholy 
thoughts, and grew quite inactive. 
She well knew how sinful it would be 
for her to seek a remedy for her grief 
in worldly pleasures, which is a way 
many people take to cure afflictions; 
but she was not aware how wrong it 
wa» to weep away that time which ittigBt 
have been better spent in drying Hi^ 
t^ars of others. 

It was happy for her, Hiat Mr. £d#ai»ds, 
the vicar of Weston, was a pioils m^^ 
Okie Sunday he happened to p^^each bn^l^SJe 
good Samaritan. It was a charity sidttodtij 
and there was a collection at the door. 
He called on Mrs^ Jones after chui^di, 
and found her itt tears. She told hiM tSie 
hiad been much itioVed by his discourse, 
a^d she wept because jshe had so liCtJe 
to give to the plate ; for though stie feit 
vtety keenly for the poctf in these dear 
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tifneS) yet she could not zsmst them. 
*« Indeed) Sir," added she, «*. I never 
** so much regretted the loss of my 
** fortune as this afternoon, when you 
••* bade us go and do Ukewise.^^ — 
« You do not," replied Mr. Edwards, 
^* ^Hfer into the spirit of our Saviour^s 
^* paiuble, if you think you cannot 
** ^ and do likewise without being rich. 
'* In the case of the Sstmaritan, you may 
observe, ttst charity was bestowed 
more by kindness, and care, and me- 
dicine, than by money. Yon^ madam, 
^ W^rCf as much conci^ned in the duties^ 
<^ inculcated in my iiermoin aeiSir Jofaii 
<^ l^th his great estate^ ^md, to speak 
*f plainly, I have been sometimes sur- 
<^ ]^sed that you should not put ymir* 
^ self in the way of being ihore use- 

« Sir," siaid Mrs. Jones, « I am gtovrA 
^ ifey<>f the poor since I have nothing ttf 
** give thtem." — " Nothfaig! Madam?" 
r^ied t&^ ctei^g^an ; ^' Do jrott call 
« ytour tiifid, yoji* tUtent^, your kind 
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*^ offices, nothing ? Doing good does not 
** so^ much depend on the riches as on 
** the heart and the will. The servant 
*-* who improved his two talents was 
** equally commended by his lord with 
V him who had ten : and it was not 
<< poverty, but selfish indolence, which 
" drew down so severe a condemnation 
<< on him who had only one. It is 
" by our conformity to Christ, that 
*^ we must prove ourselves Christians. 
^* You, Mad^am, are not called upon to 
« work miracles, nor to preach the 
'.^ gospel, yet you may, in your oiea-^ 
** sure and degree, resemble your Sa-^ 
viour by going about and doing ^ good. 
A plain Christian, who has sense and' 
leisure, by his pious exertions and 
<•* prudent zeal, may, in a subordinate 
way, be helping on the cause of 
religion, as well as of charity^ and 
greaj^ly promote, by his exertions' and 
example, the labours of the parish 
** minister. The generality, it is true, 
</ have but yn under-part to act} but 
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<< to all God assigns some part, ^nd he 
<« will require of all whose lot is not 
«• very laborious, that they not only 
*« work out their own salvation, but that 
" they promote the cause of religion, 
" and the comfort and salvation of 
" others. 

" To those who would undervalue 
" works of mercy as evidences of piety, 
" I would suggest a serious attention to 
" the solemn appeal which the Saviour 
«* of the world makes, in that awful re- 
« presentation of the day of judgment, 
•* contained in the twenty-fifth chapter 
*« of Matthew, both to those who have 
*f neglected, and to those who have per- 
*« formed such works ; performed them, 
«* I mean, on right principles. With 
<< what a gracious condescension does 
" he promise to accept the smallest 
** kindness done to his suffering mem- 
" bers for his sake. You, Madam, I 
*•• will venture to say, might do more 
<< good than the richest man in the parish 
« could do by merely giving his money. 
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<« Instead of sitting here, brooding over 
«< your misfortunes, which are past re- 
^ medy, bestir yourself to find out ways 
<< of doing much good with little mcmey ; 
<< qr even Wrifibout any money at ^« 
^ You hove lately studied economy for 
« yourself; instruct your poor neigh- 
«< hours in that important art. They 
<< want it almost as much as they want 
<< money. You have influence willi the 
** few rich persons in the parish ; exert 
«< that influence. Betty, my house- 
«* keeper, shall assist you in any thing 
<< in which she can be useful. Try this 
<< for one year, and if you then tell me 
** that you should have better shewn 
«< your love to God and man, and been 
« a happier woman, had you continued 
** gloomy and inactive, I shall be much 
** surprised, and shall consent to your 
<* resuming your present way of life/* 

The sermon and this discourse to- 
gether made so deep an impression cm 
Mrs. Jones, that she fcHmed a new plan 
of life, and set about it at once, as every 
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l^dy 4oe3 who is in esgrnet^t. Her chief 
aim was the happiness of her poor meigb- 
bours in the ne^t world; but she was 
fJsQ very desirous to promote their prer 
sent comfort: and indeed the kindne^i? 
she shewed to their bodily wants gave 
her such an access to their houses and 
hearts, as made them better disposed to 
ireeeive religious counsel and instruction, 
^^s. Jones was much respected by all 
the rich persons in Weston, who had 
]||:nown her in her prosperity. Sir John 
wfiiS thoughtless, lavish, and ^dolent* 
The Squire was over-frugal, but active^ 
^ober, and not ill-natured* Sir John 
loved pleasqre, the Squire loved money* 
3ir John was one of those popular sort 
of people who get much praise, and yet 
do little good ; who subscribe with equ^ 
readiness to a cricket match or a charity 
schoQl ; who take it ^r granted that the 
poor are to be indulged with bell-ringing 
an4 bonfires, and to be made drunk at 
Christmas; this Sir John calli^d being 
kind to them ) but he thought it w^ 
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folly to teach them, and madness to think 
of reforming them. He was, however, 
always ready to give his guinea ; but I 
question whether he would have given 
up his hunting and his gaming to have 
cured every grievance in the land. He 
had that sort of constitutional good na- 
ture which, if he had lived much within 
sight of misery, would have led him to 
be liberal : but he had that * selfish love 
of ease, which prompted him to give to 
undeserving objects, rather than be at 
the pains to search out the deserving. He 
neither discriminated between the de- 
grees of distress, nor the characters of 
the distressed. His idea of charity was, 
that a rich man should occasionally give 
a little of his superfluous wealth to the 
first object that occurred; but he had 
no conception that it was his duty so to 
husband his wealth, and limit his ex- 
pences, -as to supply a regular fund for 
established charity. And the utmost 
stretch of his benevolence never led him 
to suspect that he was called to abridge 
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himself in the most idle article of indul- 
gence, for a purpose foreign to his own 
personal enjoyment. — On the other hand^ 
the Squire would assist Mrs. Jones in any 
of her plans if it cost him nothing ; so 
she shewed her good sense by never ask- 
ing Sir John for advice, or the Squire 
for subscriptions, and by this prudenie 
gained the full support of both. 

Mrs. Jones resolved to spend two or 
three days in a week in getting acquaint- 
ed with the state of the parish, and she 
took care never to walk out without a 
few little good books in her pocket to 
give away. This, though a cheap, is a 
most important act of charity j it has 
various uses ; it furnishes the poor with 
religious knowledge, which they have so 
few ways of obtaining ; it counteracts 
the wicked designs of those who have 
taught us at least one lesson, by their 
zeal in the dispersion of wicked books,— 
I mean the lesson of vigilance and' acti- 
vity } and it is the best introduction for 
any useful conversation which the giver 
of the book m^y wish to introduce. 

VOL. IV. . Q 
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She found, that among the numerous 
wants she met with, no small share was 
owing to bad management, or to impo^ 
sition : she was struck with the small size 
of the loaves. Wheat was now no^ veiy 
dear, and she was sure a good deal of 
blame rested with the baker* She sent 
for a shilling loaf to the next great town» 
where the mayor often sent to the, bakers' 
shops to see that the bread was proper 
weight. She weighed her town loaf 
against her country loaf, and found the 
latter two pounds lighter than it ought 
to be. This was not the sort of grievance 
to carry to Sir John j but luckily the 
Squire was also a magistrate^ and it was 
quite in his way : for though he would 
not give, yet he would counsel, calculate, 
contrive, reprimand, and punish. He 
told her he could remedy the evil if some 
one would lodge an information against 
the baker ; but that there was no act of 
justice which he found it sq di^^t t^ 
accomplish. 
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The Iriformer. 

She dropped in on the blacksmith. He 
wa& at dinner* She inquired if his bread 
was good. '^Ajre^ good enough, mistress; 
** for you see it is as white as your cap, 
•« if we had but more of it. Here's a 
** ^xpenny loaf; you might take it for 
« a penny roll!'* He then heartily 
cursed Crib the baker, and said he ought 
to be hanged. Mrsu Jones now told him 
what she had done ; how she had detect-> 
ed the fraud, and assured him the evil 
should be redressed on the morrow, pro- 
vided he would appear and inform. " I 
« inform,'* said he with a shocking oath, 
•* hang an informer! I scorn the office. 
— " You are nice in the wrong place, 
replied Mts. Jones j <* for you don't 
^* scorn to abuse the baker, nor to be in 
'< a\ passion, nor to swear, though you 
^ sewn to redress a puUic injury, and 
<* to inerease your children's bread. Iret 
<^ me tell you, there is nothing in which 
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<< you ignorant people mistake more tlian 
" in your notions about iitformers. In- 
" forming is a lawful way of obtaining 
f < f edresa ; and though it is a mischievous 
V : and a hateful thing to go to a justice 
V about every trifling matter, yet laying 
^< an information on important occasions, 
f* without malice, or bitterness of any 
i^ kind, is what no honest man ought to 
«« be ashamed of. The shame is to com- 
<^ mit the offence, not to inform against 
" it. I, for my part, should perhaps do 
f* right, if I not only informed against 
•* Crib, for making light bread, but 
." against you, for swearing at him." 

« Well, but madam," said the smith, a 
little softened, " don't you think it a sin 
<• and a shame to turn informer ?*' — "So 
" far from it, that when a man's mo^ 
$* tives are good," said Mrs. Jones, **an4 
f' in such clear cases as the present, 
f< I think it a duty and a virtue. 
f' If it i^ right that there should be 
f < laws, it must be right that they should 
/« be put in execution ; but how pai^ 
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^» this be, if people will not ipform the 
5( magistrates when they see the laws 
.^ broken? I hope I shall always be afraid 
/« to be an offender against the laws, 
>< but not to be an informer in support 
*^ of them. — An informer hy trade is 
^ commonly a knave. A rash, malicious, 
^^ or. passionate informer is a firebrand ; 
>< but honest and prudent informers are 
^< almost as useful members of society 
^* as the judges of the land. If you 
^^ .continue in your present mind on this 
^< subject, do not you think that you 
*« will be answerable for the crimes you 
<« might have prevented by informing, 
<< and thus become a sort of accomplice 
•« of the villains who commit them T^ 

^* Well, madam,'' said the smith, " I 
^< now see plainly enough that there is 
<* no shame in turning informer -when 
<* my cause is good/' — ^* And your 
^ motive right; always mind that," 
i^aid Mrs. Jones. Next day the smith 
attended, Crib was fined in the usual 
jienalty, his light bread w^s taken fr^m 

^3 
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him mid given to the poor. The justices 
xesolved henceforward to ]Bq)ect the 
jbaker s in their district j and all dT theniy 
i^xcept Crib, and such as Crib^ were glad 
of it i for honesty never dreada a trial. 
Thus had Mrs. Jones the comfort of see- 
ing bow useful pec^le may be witfaout 
expaicej for if she could have given 
the poor fifty pounds!^ she would not 
have done than so greats or so lasting a 
benefit, as she did them in seeing thdr 
loaves restored to their lawful weight: 
and the true light in which she had put 
the business of jit,/&rm»^ was of no small 
use in giving the neighbourhood right 
views on that subject. 

There were two shops in the parish ; 
but Mrs. Sparks, at the Cross, had not 
half so much custom as Wills, at the 
Sugar Loaf, though she sold her goods 
a penny in a shilling cheaper, and dl 
agreed that they were much better. 
Mrs. Jones asked Mrs. Sparks the reason^ 
*^ Madam," said the shopkeeper, ^< Mr^ 
<< Wills will give longer trusts Besides 
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^ this; his wife keeps shop on a Sun* 
<* day morning while I am at church.** 
Mrs. Jones now reminded Mr. Edwards 
t6 read the king's prodamatioh against 
vice ^nd immorality next Sunday at 
t^urch^ and prevailed on the Squire to 
£ne any one who should keep open shop 
on a Sunday. This he readily undertook : 
for while Sir John thought it good-natured 
to connive at breaking the laws, the Squire 
lell into the other extreme, of thinking 
that the zealous inforcing of penal sta- 
tutes would stand in the stead of all 
religious restraints. Mrs. Jones pto- 
<:eeded to put the people in mind that a 
shopkeeper who would sell on a Sunday, 
would be more likely to cheat, them 
^1 the weekj than one who went to 
4ehurch. 

She also laboured hard to convince 
them how much they would lessen their 
^btresA, if they would contrive to deal 
^th Mrs. Sparkii for ready money, rathet 
th^h with Wilte on lotig credit j those 
iHio listened to her found their ctrcum- 
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stances far more comfortable at the year's 
end, while the rest, tempted, like some 
of their betters, by the pleasure of 
putting ofi' the evil day of payment, like 
them, at last found themselves plunged 
in debt and distress. She took care to 
make a good use of such instances in 
her conversation with the poor, and, by 
perseverance, she at length brought them 
so much to her way of thinking, that 
Wills found it to be his interest to alter 
his plan, and sell his goods on as fair 
terms, and as short credit, as Mrs. Sparks 
sold her's. This completed Mrs. Jones's 
success ; and she had the satisfaction of 
having put a stop to three or four great 
evils in the parish of Weston, without 
spending a shilling in doing it. 

Fatty Smart and Jenny Rose were 
thought to be the two best managers in 
the parish. They both told Mrs. Jones 
that the poor would get the coarse piece;s 
of meat cheaper, if the gentle-folks 
did not buy them for soups and gravy^ 
Mrs. Jones thought there was xeason ifi 
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this : so away she went to Sir John^ the 
Squire, the Surgeon, the Attorney, and 
,4he Steward, the only persons in the 
/parish who could afford to buy these 
.costly: things. . She told them, that if 
.they would alLbe s<J good as to buy only 
|)rime pieces, which they could v^ry well 
«afford, the coarse and cheap joints would 
come more within the reach of the poor. 
Mctet of the gentry readily, consented. 
Sir John cared not what his meat cost 
him, but told Mrs. Jones, in his gay 
way, that he would eat any thing, or give 
any. thing, so that she would not tease 
him with long stories about the poor. 
The Squire said he should prefer vege- 
table SQups, because they were cheaper, 
and the Doctor preferred th^m because 
they were wholesomer. The Stewsird chose 
to imitate the Squire j and the Attorney 
found it would be quite ungente^l to 
stand out. v So gravy soups becarae very 
unfashionable /in the parish of Weston ; 
and I am sure if rich pe6ple . did but 
think a UfUe on this subject, they would 

f^5 
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become as unfasfaionabk in many othtt 
places. 

When wheat grew cheaper^ Mn» Jone^ 
was earnest Kith the poor women to 
bake large brown loaYea at home, iaateid 
of buying small white ones at the sl»p. 
Mrs. Betty had told her, that baldnf 
at home would be one step towards 
restoring the good old managemrat. 
Only Betty &nart and Jenny Rose 
baked at home in the whole pari^ ; and 
who lived so weU as they did? Yet 
the general objection seen^ reasonaUe. 
They could not bake without yeast, 
which c^ten could not be had, as no one 
brewed except the great folks and l2ie 
public houses. Mrs. Jones &mnd, bow- 
ever, that Patty smd Jenny contrived to 
brew as well as to bake. Skte^ sent 
for these women ; knowing: that firom 
them she could get truth a»d reason; 
<< How comes it,'' said Ae ta them^ 
<< that you^ two are the only poor women 
*< in the parish who can afford to brew 
<< a small cacfe of beer ? Your husbands 

J4 



^< have no heitet nedgea thaii other men/^ 
— « True, madam/* said Patty, « but 
<< they nevet set fodt ifi a fiiubUc house. 
« I ^m tell ym the truth. When I 
<< first married, our John went to the 
^< Cheequers every night, and I had my 
<< tea and fresh butter twice a day at 
<< home. This slop, which consumed ii 
<< deal of sugar, begant to rake my 
<< stomach i^dly, as I hstd neither fideat 
^' nor milk ; at last, (Z am alsihamed to 
<^ own it,) I began to take a drop of gin 
<^ to quiet the pain, till in time I looked 
<< for my gin as regularly as for my t^a« 
<< At last the gin, the alehouse, and the 
<< tea, began to make us both sick and 
<< poor, and I had like to have died with 
<< my first child. Parson Edwards then 

<< talked sb finely to iM otf the subject 

<< of ittipj^oper mdulg^nfeieisf, that We t^*^' 
« fifOlved, by the grakie of God, to tui^ 
*' over a new leaf, and I {ifoMised John, 
*« if fee would give up ih4 (ihecquers, I 
<* wodtd break the gin-b6t£Iei ind liever 
** drink te& in the aflernooOi except on 
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** Sundays^ when he was ^t home to drink 
« it with me. We have kept our word, 
<< and both our eating and drinking, our 
" health and our consciences, are, better 
<^for it. Though meat is sadly dear, 
<< we can buy two pounds of fresh meat 
« for less than one pound of fresh butter,' 
<< and it gives five times the nourishment. 
<< And dear as malt is, I contrive to 
<< . keep a drop of drink in the house for 
*^ John, and John will make me drink 
« half a pint with him every evening, 
^< and' a pint a- day when I am a 
*« nurse/' 



Public Houses. 

As one good deed, as well as one bad 
one^ brings on another, this conversation 
set Mrs. Jones on inquiring why^so many 
alehouse were allowed. . She did not 
chuse to talk to Sir John on this subject, 
whowould only have said, *^ let themenjoy* 
i* themselves, poor fellows; if they get 
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" drunk now and then, they .work hard." 

But those who have this false good-^ 

nature . forget, that while the man .is 

eiyoying himself^ as it is called, his 

wife and children are ragged and starv.. 

ing. True Christian good-nature never 

indulges one at the cost of many, but is 

kind to all. The Squire, who was , a 

£riend to order, took up the matter. . He 

consulted Mr. Edwards. " The Lion," 

said he, << is necessary. It stands by the 

" road-side: travellers mustliave a rest- 

" ing-place. As to the Cbecquers and 

** the Bell, they do no good but much 

" harm." Mr. Edwards had :before 

made many attempts to get the Chec- 

quers put down ; but, unluckily, it was 

Sir John's own house, and kept by his 

late butler. Not that Sir John valued 

the rent ; but he had a false kindness, 

which made him support the cause of an 

old servant, thpugh he knew he was a 

bad man, and kept a disorderly house. 

The Squire, however, now took awaythe 

licence from the Bell, Andafray.hap. 
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petting soon after *t the Chatters, 
(which was near the church,) in timd of 
divine service, Sir John was obliged to 
sufier the house to be pttt down as a 
nuisance. Yon would not believe Iwm 
msny poor families were able to brew a 
little cash, whte the temptatioB ^ thotlfe 
adehonses Was takeA out of their Wa^* 
Mrs. Jon6s, in her evening waUcs^ haA 
the pleasure to see many an honeftt nisoi 
drinking his wholesome cup of beer by hk 
own fire-side, his rosy children plsrj^g* 
arbout his knees, his dean cliearful wi& 
singing her youngest baby to sleep, 
rocking the cradle with her foot, while 
with her hands she Was making a dump- 
liBg for her kind hui^and's supper. 
Some few, I am sorry to say, though I 
donH choose to name names, stitt pre- 
ferred getting drunk once a week at th^ 
Lion, and drinking water at other times. 
— Thus Mrs. Jones, by a Httle exertion 
and perseverance^ added to the temp(»ral 
comforts of a whole parish, and dimi- 
nished its immorality and extravagance . 
in the same proportion. 
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The good womeii^ being noftr supplied 
with yeasty from each other's brew*> 
ingSy would have baked^ but two diffi^- 
eultiel» still remained. Mmiy of them 
had no ovens; for since the new bad 
management had crept in, many eof&gte 
have been biiiit without this convenience^ 
Fuel abo was scatrce at Weston* Mrft. 
Jones advised the building a large parish 
oven. Sir John subscribed to be rid of 
her importunity, and the Squire, because 
he thought every improvement in econo- 
my would reduce the poor's rate. It 
was soon accomplished ; and to this ofven, 
at a certain houv, three time& si week» 
the elder ahildren carried their' loaves 
which their mothers' had made at home^ 
and paid a halfpenny, or a penny, a«« 
cording to theif size, for the bakkig» 

Mrs. Jdhes found that no poor womei^ 
in Weston eould buy a little milk> as the 
farmers' wives did not care to rob their 
dairiesfi This was a great distress^ espe* 
ciaUy Yfh&at the children were 9ick. So 
Mrs. Jones adlvised Mrs. Sparks, at the 
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Crossi to keep a couple of cows, and sell 
out the milk by halfpennyworths. She 
did 80, and found/ that though this .plan 
gave her some additional trouble, she got 
full as much by it as if she had made 
cheese and butter. She also sold rice at 
a cheap rate ; so that, with the help of 
the milk and the public oven, a fine rice 
pudding was to be had for a trifle. 



Charily School for Servants. 

The girls' school, in the parish, was 
fallen into neglect; for though many 
would be subscribers, yet no one would 
look after it/ I wish this was the case at 
Weston only : many schools have come 
to nothing, and many parishes are quite 
destitute of schools, because too many 
gentry neglect to make it a part of the 
duty of their grown-up daughters to 
inspect the instruction of the poor. It 
was not in Mr. Edwards's way to see if 
girls were taught to work. The best 
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clergyman cannot do «very thing. This 
is ladies' l)usiness. Mrs. Jones consulted 
her counsellor, Mrs. Betty, and they went 
every Friday to the school, where they 
invited mothers, as well as daughters, 
to come, and learn to cut out to the best 
advantage. Mrs. Jones had not been 
bred to these things; but by means 
of Mrs. Cowper*s excellent cutting-out- 
book, she soon became mistress of the 
whole art She not only had the girls 
taught to make and mend, but to wash 
and iron too. She also allowed the 
mother or eldest daughter of every family 
to come once a week, and learn how to 
dress one cheap dish. One Friday, which 
w^s cooking-day, who should pass by but 
the Squire,* with his gun and dogs. He 
looked into the school for the first time. 
" .Well, Madam," said. he, " what good 
."are you doing here? What are your 
** girls learning and earning ? Where are 
^* your manufactures ? Where 1% your 
*« spinning and your carding?" — <« Sir,*' 
said:she, ". this is a smsdl parish, and you 
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<< know oi]!r^s is not s manu&ctnriiig 
** county ; so that when these girls are 
^ women, they will not be much employ- 
^< ed in spinning. We must, in the kind 
«< of good we attempt to do, consult the 
*< local genias of the place t I do not 
<< think it will answer to introduce 
<< spinning, for instance, in a country 
<< where it is quite new. However^ we 
*< teach them a little of it, and still more 
<^ of knitting, that they may be able to 
** get up a small piece of household linen 
<< once a-year, and provide the fitmily 
*< with stockings, by employing the odds 
^* and ends of their time in these waysi 
*< But there is another manu&eture 
<< which I am carrying on, and I know 
** of none within ray own reach which 
" is so valuable." i— «« What can that 
•* be r' said the Squire. — « To make 
« good tvive^Jbr working meUf** said she. 
** Is not mintf an excellent staple com- 
modity ? I am teaching these giite the 
arts of industry and good manage- 
<< ment. It is little encouragement te 
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<< an bonest raian to work hard ail the 
^^ w^ek, if his wages aire wasted by a slat- 
." teem at home* Most of these girls will 
" probably become wives to the poor^ or 
^^ serv2»!its to the rich ; to such the com- 
^< mon arts of life are of great value : 
** now, as there is little opportunity for 
<< learning these at the school-house, I 
^ int^id to propose that such gentry as 
" have sober servants, shall allow one of 
^^ these girls to come and worik in their 
*^ families one day in a week, when the 
** house-keeper, the cook, the house- 
<^ maid, or the laundry-maid, shall be re- 
^* quired to instruct them in their several 
<< departments. This I conceive to be 
^^ the best way of training good servants. 
They should serve this kind of regular 
apprenticeship to various sorts of la- 
bour. Girls who come out of charity- 
schools, where they have been mil- 
ployed in knitting, sewing, and read- 
ing, are not sufficiently pr^ared for 
<< hard and laborious employments. I 
^ do qot in general approve of teaching 
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'" charity children to write, for the same 
" reason. I confine within- very strict 
« limits my plan of educating the poor. 
** A thorough knowledge of religion^ 
^* and of some of those coarser arts of 
<* life by which the community may be 
•* best benefited, includes the whole 
<< stock of instruction, which, unless in 
" very extraordinary cases, I would wish 
<« to bestow/* 

^«What have you got on the fire, 
*« madam ?** said the Squire j " for your 
" pot really smells as savoury as if Sir 
" John's French cook had filled it/*-^ 
" Sir,*' replied Mrs, Jones, " I have 
" lately got acquainted with Mrs. White, 
" who has given us an account of her 
" cheap dishes, and nice cookery, in one 
of the Cheap Repository little books. • 
Mrs. Betty and I have made . all her 
" dishes, and very good they are; and 
" we have got several others of our own. 
" Every JFriday we come here^aud dress 

* See the Way to Plenty, for a number of cheap 
Receipts. 
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« onCf These good women see how it 
** is dqne, and learn to dress it at their 
" own houses. I take home part for my 
*f own dinner, and what is left I give to 
^f each in turn* I hope I have opened 
<^ their eyes on a sad mistake they had 
*f got into, that we think any thi^g is good 
\^ enough for the poor. Now, I do not 
f< think any thing good enough for the 
^* poor which is not clean, wholesome, 
f* and palatable, and what I myself would 
** not cheerfully eat, if my circumstances 
** required it." 

« Pray, Mrs. Betty,'' said the Squire, 
" oblige me with a bason of your soup.*' 
The Squire found it so good after his 
walk, that he was almost sorry he had 
promised to buy no more legs of beef, 
and declared, that not one sheep's head 
should ever go to his kennel again. He 
begged his cook might have the receipt, 
and Mrs. Jones wrote it out for her. She 
has also been so obliging as to favour me 
with a copy of all her receipts. And 
9S I hate all monopoly, and see no reasoq 
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why Biiph cheap, nourishingy and savoury 
dishes should be confined to the parish 
of Weston, I print them, that all other 
parishes may have the same advantage. 
Not only the poor, but all persons with 
small incomes may be glad of them* 

"Well, Madam," said Mr. Edwards, 
who came in soon after, '* which is best, 
" to sit down and cry over our misfor* 
" tunes, or to bestir ourselves to' do our 
« duty to the world?"— "Sir,** replied 
Mrs, Jones, " I thank you for the use- 
" fill lesson you have given me. You 
" have taught me that an excessive in- 
i< dulgence of sorrow is not piety, but 
" selfishness ; that the best remedy for 
" our own afflictions is to lessen the 
'< afflictions of others, and thus evidence 
" our submission to the will of God, who 
'* perhaps sent these very trials to abate 
*•' our own self-love, and to stimulate our 
" exertions for the good of others. You 
" have taught me that our time and ta« 
" lents^ are to be employed with zeal in 
•^ God's service, if we wish for his fevour 
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^ here or herea^ier ; and that one great 
*^ €m[^3nnent of those talents, which he 
^' requires, is the promotion of the pre- 
*< sfiot, and much more the future hap- 
<^ pinesB of all around us. You have 
^taught me that much good may be 
^< done with little money ; and that the 
*< hearty the head, and the hands are of 
^^ si»ne use, as well as the purse« I have 
** also learned another lesson, which I 
<* hope not to forget, that Providence, 
*< In sending these extraordinary seasons 
'< of scarcity and distress, which we have 
*^ lately twice experienced, has been 
<< pleased to over-rule these trying events 
<< to the general good ; for it has not 
" only excited the rich to an increased 
** liberality, as to actual contribution, 
*^ but it has led them to get more ac? 
^* quainted with the local wants of their 
^< poorer brethren, and to interest them* 
'< selves in their comfort ; it has led to 
improved modes of economy,^ and to a 
more feeling kind of beneficence, 
** Above all, without abating any thing 
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<< of a just subordination, it has brought 
^ the affluent to a nearer knowledge of 
^< the persons and characters of their in- 
f* digent neighbours: it has literally 
^f brought ' the rich and poor to meet 
(( 'together;' and this I look upon to 
^< be one of the essential advantages at* 
** tending Sunday schools also, where 
^* they are carried on upon true prin- 
** piples, ^nd are sanctioned by th6 visitSi 
*' as well as supported by the contribu^ 
f* tions, of the wealthy." 
. May all who read this account of Mrs. 
Jones, and who are under the same cir? 
cumsjtances, go and do likems^! 
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I PROMISED, in the Cure for Melancholy ^ 
to give some account of the manner in 
which Mrs. Jones set up he^ school. She 
did not much fear being able to raise the 
money ; but money is of little use, unless 
some persons of sense and piety can be 
found to direct these institutions. . Not 
that I would discourage those who set 
them up, even in the most ordinary man- 
ner, and from mere views of worldly po- 
licy. It is something gained to rescue 
children from idling away their Sabbath 
in the £elds or the streets. It is no small 
thing to keep them from th6$e tricks to 
which a day of leisure tempts the idle and' 
the ignorant. It is something for ihem to- 
be taught to read ; it is- much to be taught' 
to read the Bible j and much,' indeed, to 
be carried regularly to church. But all 
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this is not enough. To bring these in- 
stitutions to answer their highest end, 
can only be effected by God's blessing 
on the best directed means^ the choice 
of able teachers, and a diligent attention 
in some pious gentry to visit and inspect 
the schools* 



On Reconmendations. 

I 

. Mrs. Jones ' had one talent that emi- 
ttently qualified her to do good, namc^y^ 
judgment; this, even. in the gay part of 
her life^ had kept her from many mik- 
takes ; but though she had sometimes 
been deceived herself, she was very csure- 
ful not to deceive others, by recommend- 
ing people to &]\ any office for which 
l;hey were unfit, either through selfish- 
ness or false kindness. She used to say, 
l^re is always some one appropriate 
quality which every person must possess, 
in OTder to fit them for any particular 
employment, **£ven in this quality," 
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said she to Mr. Edwards &e clergyman, 

" i do rrot expect pertectibn j but if they 

^* are destitut'6 of this, whatever good 

*« qualities they' may possess besides, 

** though they may do for some other 

** employment, they will not do £bf this. 

" If I wJMit a paii: of shoes, I go to a 

" shoemaker j I do hot go to a man of 

^'another trade, however ingenious he 

** may be, to ask him if he caiihot don- 

" /nt;e to make me a pair of shoes. When 

** I lived in London, I learned to be 

" miuch on my guard as to reconimend- 

" ations. I found people often wanted 

^< to impose oh tne some one who was a 

^ burthen to themselves. Once, I re- 

*< member, when I undertook to get a 

*< matron for an hospital, half my ac- 

'^ quaintance had some one to o£fer me. 

" Mrs. Gibson sent me ah old cook, 

*< whom she herself had discharged for 

" wasting her own provisions, yet she 

*^ had the conscience to recommend this 

** woman to take care of the provisions 

" of a large community. Mrs: Grey sent 
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<* me a discarded house^keeper, whose 
*< constitution had been ruined by sitting 
" up with Mrs. Grey's gouty husband ; 
•< but who she yet thought might do well 
<< enough to undergo the fatigue of tak- 
^* ing care of an hundred poor sick peo- 
<< pie. A third friend sent me a woman 
" who had ' no merit but that of being 
" very poor, and it would be charity to 
" provide for her. The truth is, the 
*< lady was obliged to allow her a small 
" pension till she could get her off her 
^' own hands, by turning her on those of 
<* others.'* 

" It is very true, madam,'' said Mr. 
Edwards, **the right way is always to 
prefer the good of the many to the 
good of one j if, indeed, it can be call- 
** ed doing good to any one to. place 
them in a station in^ which they must 
feel unhappy, by not knowing how to 
** discharge the duties of it. I will tell 
" you how I manage. If the persons 
" recommended are objects of charity, I 
** privately subscribe to their wants } I 
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«« pity and help them, but I never pro- 
" mote them to a station for which they 
^< are unfit, as I should by so doing hurt 
^< a whole community to help a distressed 

<* individual." 

•.'*■• . •- 

Thus ' Mrs. Jones resolved, that the 
first step towards setting ; up her school 
should be to provide a suitable mistress. 
The veistry' were so earnest in recom- 
mending one woman, that she thought it 
worth looking into. Oa inquiry, she 
found it was a scheme to take al^rge 
family off the parish; they never con- 
sidered that a very ignorant woman, with 
a family of young children, was, of all 
others, the most unfit for a school ; all 
they considered was, that the profits 
of the school might enable* her to live 
without parish pay. Mrs. Jones refused 
another, though she could read well, and 
was decent in her conduct, because she 
used to send her children to the shop on. 
Sundays. And she objected to a third, 
a very sensible woman, because she was 
suspected of making an. outward profes- 
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sion of religioQ a cloak for immoral con- 
duct Mrs. Jones |cnev she must not be 
too nice neither ; she Imew she piust put 
up with jnmy faults at last. ^ I know,^^ 
said she to Mr. Edwards, f< the fmper* 
<^ fecticKQ of pyery thing that is human, 
f ' A$ the mistress will have ix^uch tp hffsf 
<< with from thj^ childrei^, so I expect to 
M bay^ somf^thi^g to ^ea:^ with in tibe 
!< fpistjTjss^ f and s^e ftnd I myst su^it 
f< to pur respective frialsb by thinkiiy; 
V It^ow much Qod ha^^ to bear with in 
<f us all. But there ar^ certain qualities 
f ^ which ^^ indiqii^ns^ble in certain situ* 
f f afipuji. The^f; are^ iq particular, t^uref 
*^ tixif^f which a ^phool-mistMss mp^t 
« 90t b^ witbput, goo^ $ensi^ opHpi^^ 
<< ai^d ph,^. l?l^ithout the fi]^st, she wil} 
f< IVl^s^ Qthera; without the second, 
f * 9he will oeglec^ them ; and witti^ 
?V th«. tjiir^ tbiQ^ she ip^ civilize, jft 
V. % wiJH p^^yci^f d^ristian^?e them/' 

i^r. lE^w^d;^ st9jid> ''he really knew 
<' ^ut of pne j^TBp9i i9< tljie paiis];i ^^^9 
•^ Wft%fii^ l^fiiy to ansjii^c her fm»f^ ^ 
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<< %\iW continued he, ^^ ia to totfaer than 
*^ my hou6e-keeper» Mrs. Bettf Crew. It 
<* will indeed be a great loss ito me to part 
<f frgm her ; and to her it will be a far 
'< more &tiguing life than that which 
she at present leads. But ought I to 
put my own personal comfort, or ought 
<< Betty to put her own ease and quiet, 
<< in competition with the good of above 
If an hundred children ? This wiU appear 
** still more important, i^ we consider 
'^ the good done by these institutions, 
** notasjftiui, but seed; if we tak$ into 
<< the account how many yet unborn 
^« may become Christians, in conse- 
^< quenee of atec making these childreti 
M Chriiktians : for bow Cf^n We <^al<ndate 
^* tlRB n^ittber which may ht hereafter 
ff trained fpr heaven, by those very chil. 
M dr«n we are going to teiacb, when Aey 
<« themselves shall bec^ome pairents, and 
^^ yffu and I are dead and forgotten? To 
** be sure, bf parting from Bet^, my 
<^ pease-soup witt not be quite so well 
<« flavoured, nor my Imen so Ik^si&f got 
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<* up; but the day is fast approaching 
<< when all this will signify but little; 
<' but it will not signify little whether 
*^ one hundred immortal souls wore the 
'* better from my making this petty sa- 
*\ orifice. Mrs. Crew is a real Christian, 
''has excellent sense, and had a good 
^* education from my mother. She has 
y, also had a little sort of preparatory 
<< training for the business ; for when 
^< the poor children come to the par- 
^« sonage for broth on a Saturday even- 
i<< ing, she is used to appoint them aU to 
<* come at the same time ; and after she 
.^* has filled their pitchers, she ranges 
^< thefti round her in the garden, and 
<< examines them, in their catechism. 
.*< She is just and fait in dealing out the 
J* broth and beef, not making my favour 
* *^ to the parents depend on the skill of 
;<< their children : but her own old caps, 
<<< and ribbons, and cast-off clothes, are 
« bestowed as little rewards on the best 
; << ..scholars. So; that taking the time she 
; ^< spends in working for them, and the 
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^< things she gives them, there is many a 
" lady who does not exceed Mrs. Crew in 
«* acts of charity. This I mention to con- 
*< firm your notion, that it is not necessary 
«< to be rich in order to do good ; a reli- 
*« gious upper servant has great oppor- 
*Ctunities of this sort, if the master is 
" disposed to encourage her." 
^ My readers, I trust, need not be in- 
formed, that this is that very Mrs. Betty 
Crew who assisted Mrs. Jones in teach- 
ing poor women to cut out linen and dress 
cheap dishes, as related in the Cure for 
Melancholy. Mrs. Jones, in the follow- 
ing week, got together as many of the 
mothers as she could, and spoke to them 
as follows: 
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•^ My gOftd ^fPflWPi on Sbi^ 
<< prqpo9^ to <9Q» 1^ scUwili fiMr tibe i»^ 
<f stnicti^ook q£' your. obiU^Wf 1^^ 
<< among yWf ^^9^ koQWi wWt itriSi te be 
« abletoi^ypHfijBiWe, wflUIdoubt 

" oftff >^g<A?%: th8^^;theis^|Rc^: Uomjl^ is 

**: «^€?i W 4!i€^ ycMWipci^Jii tft read ^at 
« ypur,l§^KiftwJwsj<i««9«*d<wfifer«^ 

." yo^, ought. tq>ftdijuWyajnW<w«i1iil* 
« ypUF c|^i|4re|i^ «bwW^ reap. a» UcaA^ 
« wbic^i.yw ^^^9^*^ %wildi nol t^t 
« mot^ hf^^ou|^tAQ0];ii|9^ 

^* who should stand by and sufttobout of 
^< her child's mouth the bread which a 
<^ kind friend had just put into it ? But 
<< such a mother would be merciful, com- 
«< pared with her who should rob her 
^( children of the opportunity of learning 
** to read the word of God when it is 
^* held out to them. Remember, that if 
" you slight the present offer, or if, after 
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^< hiiyac^ sent your ohiMlreQ a few timesi, 
^^ 2PU, s|»ould. afterwards Jc^p' them at 
« hjpnoe un4ei! VftiOt ^tencei^ yoa \ritt 
« hwe ta £^iisw^ for it at the^ day of 
^* jtidgmetit^ l»0t not your poor children, 
^\ then^ havQ cause to, say, « My fond 
f « xsopt^er w^s^my worst enemy. I might 
<< ha;^ bee^ bred up in the fear of the 
** Lord, and she. oj^osed it for the sake 

V <^lgivmg me a little paltry pleasure. — 
<< FQ]^.a9idle^ holiday, I am now brouf^ 
«« to the gates of hell !i* My dearwomeiij 
<* which of you. could hear to see youJi 
^< darling child condem&ed to everlasting 
^< destruction,? Which of you could beiair 
<< to hear him accuse you as* the cause of 
<< it{^ Is there any mother here present^ 

V who will: venture^ to* say> — < I witt 
M doom the child I bore to sin and hsiil 
** rather than put them or myself to ^ 
^* littla present pain, by. curtailing .thei< 
*< evil inclina^tions ! I will l^t them spend 
\* the Sa)>bath in ignorance and idlehesb; 
^< instead of rescuing them from vanity 
<< and ,sm, by senciing them to sdibd l"* 
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<< If there are any such here present, let 
*^ that mother who values her child's 
'^ : pleasure more than his soul, now walk 
" away, while I set down in my list the 
<^ names of all those who wish to bring 
*< their young ones up in the way that 
^* leads to eternal life, instead of indulg- 
'' ing them In the pleasures of sin, which 
" are but for a moment.'* 

When Mrs. Jones had done speaking, 
mbst of the women thanked her for her 
good advice, and hoped that God would 
give them grace to follow it ; promising 
to send their children constantly. Others, 
who were not so well-disposed, were yet 
afraid to refuse, after the sin of so doing 
had been so plainly set before them. 
IThe worst of thp women had kept away 
from this meeting, resolving to set their 
faces against the school. Most of those 
also who were present, as soon as they 
got home, set about providing their 
children with what little decent apparel 
they could raise. Many a willing modier 
l^nt her tall daughter her hat, best cap, 
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and white handkerchief; and many a 
gratefiil father spared his linen waistcoat 
and hettermost hat, to induce his grown- 
up son to attend ; for it was a rule with 
which Mrs. Joqes began, that she would 
not receive the younger children out of 
any family who did hot send their ^ elder 
ones. Too many made excuses that their 
i^hoes were old, or their hat worn out. 
But Mrs. Jones told them not to bring 
any excuses to her which they could not 
briiig to the day of judgment ; arid 
among those excuses she would hardly 
admit any except accidents, sickness, or 
attendance on sick parents or young 
children. 

Subscriptions. 

• 

« Mrs. Jones, who had secured large 
subscriptions from the gentry, was de- 
sirous of getting the help and counte-- 
nance of the farmers and trades-people^' 
whose duty and interest she thought it 
was to support a plan calculated to im» 
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prove the virtue and haHWCiw. of tiKft 
pari^. Most of tbem suto(93b$dr wd 
promised to see thafc theftr workoiw; 3l9n& 
tlttir ohildKii. She met wi(b littl0-Q|h 
pdflition t31 abeci^ed on ftrmer HoiUn»» 
She told him, as. he waa the ricIuHk 
ftcmer in the parish, she oaote t» hm 
fir a handsome: sbbsciiptiim. ^^ S^ 
<.< scription r* skid he, ^< it is notb^g 
^ but subscriptions, I think ; a mad hfiA 
•«« need be made of money/*— "FwmeTi" 
said Mrs. Jones, *< God has blessed y<]Ni 
*^ with abundant: prosperity^ and be ^«> 
<< pects you should be liberal in: piioptir* 
« tsrni to your great ability/' — '« I. dot 
*< not know what you mean by blessiilg/' 
said he : ^^ I have been up early and 
<< late, lived hard while I had little, and 
<< now when I thought I had got forward 
^ in the world, what witb tithes^: 1mi^» 
<< and subscriptions, it all goes, I thiplfi/' 
-^<< Mr. Hoskids/' sfud Mrs,. , «|eiieA^ 
<* a)s tor tithes and taxes,, you weU know 
" that tbe richer you* are the morery on 
^ pay J sbthatyi)m<mMrmiirs^a^^ 



f« of ywr wealth. This, fe; but an un* 

** ^?*tS§4:^^SJo^ fi^ # your bleasii^/' 
— <^ You ar^ ^gadn at your blessiiygi^^^ 
;^ti)%^nQ^r;. *< but le^ e^vi^y ane work 
^' as hfffd as I h£|ve4oii% audldi^rd say 
^* he, will do aS) ^1. It is^to mvr ovm 
<< induatryJ QWQ^^at I h^va.. My cvops 
^^bave, baei^ gopd^ because^ It minded 
"my glougl^iqg apd sowing/'—-** Oj 
*^ fwiiietrP^ cri^ Mrs« Jl^nesi ** you 
' ' ^^g^tf : whp^e spQSc ai)d s^oi^ersr m$ike 
51 ypVTt crpp9 tQ.gFow^ apd wbotit istbat 
« ^y^tb^ Sjtrisngth to get rjioibefi., But 
<^ I do.notoome to preach, but to beg.'^ 
<< ^eU, niadam> ^i^hat.is tbe-sub&cpcip 
<« tion, no^i? fJapne), or Freiicbr?^ oif 
<< wGiayierSi or Swjfp^ or a^ n(d¥^;cbjJi!cb^ 
** Of la^ge b^eadi or cheap s ric.e>?i or 
«< what other new whim-wham for get- 
«^ ting th^ isipneyrOHt of. onie's podcet.'^ 
— «< 1 am going to establish a Siinday 
^' school^ farmerr; and I .cojotie tp you 
^^ as oxie of' the p^ucipal inhabitai^frt^ 
♦< the parish ; hoping your example will 
" «p»x on thjC rest to give/' — "Why, 
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" then/* said the farmer, ** as one of the 
'< principal inhabitants of the parish, I 
«*. will give nothing ; hoping it will spur 
" on the rest to refuse. Of all the foolish 
'< inventions, and new-fangled devices to 
«< ruin the country, that of teaching the 
". poor to read is the very worst." — "And 
" I, farmer, think that to teach good 
" pnnciples to the lower classes, is the 
" most likely way to save the country. 
" ' Now, in order to this, we must teach 
« them to read." — " Not with my con- 
" sent, nor my money," said the farmer ; 
" for I know it always does more harm 
".than good." — "So it may," said Mrs. 
Jones, " if you only teach them to read, 
" and then turn them adrift to find out 
«* books for themselves*. There is a 



.# It was thifi consideration chiefly, which stimu- 
lated the conductor of the Cheap Repository to 
send forth that variety of little books so pecu- 
liarly suited to the young. She considered that by 
means of Sunday Schools, multitudes were now 
taught to read, who would be exposed to be cor- 
rupted by all the ribaldry and profaneness of loos^ 
KongS; vicious stories, and especially by the new 
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^* proneness in the heart to evil, which 
it is our duty to oppose, and which I 
see you are promoting. Only look 
round your own kitchen j I am ashani- 
" ed to see it hung round with loose 
** songs and ballads. I grant, indeed, it 
*• would be better for your men and 
" maids, and even your daughters, not 
'' to be able to read at all, than to read 
^* such stuff as this. But if, when they 
'* ask for briead, you will give them a 
^^ stone, nay worse, a serpent, your*s is 
** the blame.f * Then taking up a penny 
bodk which had a very loose title, she 
went om — " I do not wonder, if you 
** 'who reiaid such books as these think it 
^< safer that people should not read at 
" all.'* The farmer grinned, and said, 
'" It is hard if a man of my substance 
" may not divert himself ; when a bit of 
<* fun costs only a penny, and a man can 



influx of corruption arising from jacpbinical and 
atheistical pamphlets ; and that it was a bounden 
duty to counteract Buch temptations. 
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<< spare that peimy» there is no harm 
«* done. When it is very hot, or very 
*• wet, and I come in to rest, and have 
<< 4funk my mug of cider, I like to take 
** up a bit cf a jest book, or a comical 
^y story, to make me laugh*'' 

<«0, Mr* Hoskins!'* replied Mrs. 
Jiones, '* when you come in to rest from 
** a burning sun or shower, do you never 
^^ liiink of llim whpse sup it is ths^ is 
f < rlpeiiiiig your com ? or who^ shower 
^* is filling the ear^ or C4i^ng the grass 
<< to grow? I could tell you of some 
<^ books which would strengthen such 
<< thoughts, whereas such as you read only 
M gerve to pi;it them out of ypur hea4«'' 

Mrs. Jones having taken pa^s to let 
Mr. Hoskins know, that all the genteel 
and wealthy peop^ had subscribed, he 
at last said, '^ Why, «s to the matter of 
*^ that, I do not value a crown } only I 
** think it might be better bestowed; 
*< and I am afraid my own workmen will 
♦* fly in my face if once they are made 
** scholars ; and that they will thii^ 
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«« th^mselrestoogopdtoMforfc."-— "Now 
" you talk soberly, and give your rea« 
<< sons/* said Mrs. Jooes ; " W0ak as 
they are, they deserve an answer. 
Do you think that ^ther man, woman, 
pr child ever did his duty the worse, 
" only because he knenf it the better ?*' 
T-" No, perhaps not,**-~«< Now, the 
ff wlv^le extent of learning whiph we in^* 
<< ten4 to give the poor, is only to enable 
^^ them to read the Bible ; a book which 
M brings to us the glad tidingp of salva^ 
<< tipn, in which every duty is explained, 
« eyery doctrine b^pught into practice, 
f< and the highest ^ruthp made level to 
" the pea^est pnderst^inding. The 
<< kuowle4ge of ^hat book^ and its prac- 
^^ tical i)i6uence on l^e heart, is the best 
security you can have, both for the 
industry and cdbedience of your ser- 
" yants« Now, c^n you think any man 
<* will be the worse servant for being a 
" gop4 Christian?'*-!— "Perhaps not"-i- 
<< Ar^ not the duties of children, of sef- 
^< vants, and the poor, indivklually and 
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« expressly set forth in the Bible?" — 
" Yes.*' — " Do you think any duties are 
•< likely to be so well performed from 
'< any human motives, such as fear or 
<< prudence, as from those religious mo- 
" tives, which are backed with the sane- 
<< tion of rewards and punishments, of 
" heaven or hell ? Even upon your own 
** principles of worldly policy, do you 

# • ■ 

<< think a poor man is not less likely to 

... ♦ ' • ' 

" steal a sheep or a horse, who was 
" taught when a boy, that it was a sin, 
f* that it was breaking a commandment, 

'< to rob a hen-roost or an orchard, than 

. . • ... 

^* one who has been bred in ignorance 
" of God's law ? Will your property be 
•f secured so effectua^y by the stocks on 
the green, as by teaching the boys in 
the school, that^or all these things God 
" will bring them into judgment ? Is* poor 
5« fellow who can read his Bible, so likely 
" to sleep or to drink away his few hours 
" of leisure, as one who cannot read ? 
*^ He may, and he often does, make a 
<^ bad use of his reading ^ but I doubt 
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<* he would have been^s badiwithoutjt: 

* - ^ 

• 

'< and the hours spent in learning to read 
" will always have been among the; most 
" harmless ones of his life." . •* 

, ^* Well, madam," said the. farmer, f * if 
you do not think that religion will 
spoil my young servants, I do not care 
if you do put me down ifor half a guinea; 
** What has farmer Dobson given?" — 
"Haifa guinea," said Mrs. Jones. — 
** Well," cried the farmer, « it shall 
" never be said I do not give more than 
" he, who is only a renter. Dobson 
" half a guinea! Why, he wears his 
" coat as thread-bare as a labourer." — 
" Perhaps," replied Mrs. Jones, ** that 
" is one reason why he gives so 
** much." — *♦ Well, put me down a 
guinea," cried the farmer ; ***as scarce 
as guineas are just now, I'll never be 
put upon the same footing with Dob- 
" son neither." — " Yes, and you must 
exert yourself besides, in insisting that 
your workmen send their children, 
** and often look into the school your- 
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^ self, to see if they are thef e, and re- 
• ward or discoiDntge them accordingly/^ 
added Mrs. Jones. ** The moiit zealbiis 
teachers will flag in their exertions, if 
they are not animated' and supported 
by the wealtliy ; and yoiit* poor yotitli 
will soon despise religious instraction 
as a thing forced upon them, as a 
hardship added to their other hard- 
ships, if it be not made pleasant by 
the encouraging presence, kind words, 
and little gratuities, from their bet- 
ters.*' 

Here Mrs; Jones took her leave! ; the 
farmer insisted on waiting on her to the 
door. When they got into the yard, they 
spied Mr. Edwards^ who was standing 
near a little group of females, consisting 
of the farmer's two young daughters, 
4nd a couple of rosy dairy-maids, an old 
blind fiddler, and a woman who led him. 
The woman had laid a basket on the 
ground, out of which she was dealing 
some songs to the girls' Who were 
kneeKng round iU and eagerly picking 
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out $uch wliode tiA^ suited fheir tae^es. 
On seeing the clergyman^ come up, the 
fiddlet'a coodpanion (for I am so^fy to 
say she was not his wife) pushed some 
of the songs to die bottom of the basket, 
turned round to the company, and, in a 
v4iining tone, asked if they would please 
to buy a godly book. Mr. Edwards saw 
through the hypocrisy at once, and in* 
stead of making any answer, took out of 
one of the girPs hands a song which the 
woman had not been able to snatch away. 
He war shocked and grieved to see that 
these young girls were about to read, to 
sing, and to learn by heart, such ribaldry 
as he was ashamed even to cast his eyes on. 
He turned about to the girl, and gravely, 
but mildly, said, " Young woman, what 
^* do you think should be done to a 
« person who should be foiind carryings 
^ a bbx^ of ffoison round the country, 
** and leaving a little at every house ?^* 
The girls sdl agreed that such a person 
ought to be hadged. "That he 
** should," said the farmer, " if I was 
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«♦ upon the Juf y, and quartered too/* 
The fiddler and his woman were of the 
same opinion; declaring /A^^ would liot 
do such a wicked thing for the wojld, for 
if they were poor they were honest. Mr. 
Edwards, turning to the other girl, said, 
" Which is of most value, the soul 
" or the body ?" — « The soul. Sir,'* 
said the girl. — " Why so?" said he. — 
«* Because, Sir, I have heard you say, in 
«* the pulpit, the soul is to last for ever.** 
— " Then," cried Mr. Edwards, in a stern 
voice, turning to the fiddler's woman, 
<< Are you not ashamed to sell pofson 
" for that part which is to last for ever ? 
*^ poison for the soul ?** — " Poison !** 
said the terrified girl, throwing down th? 
book, and shuddering as people do who. 
are afraid they have touched something 
infectious. " Poison !** echoed the farm- 
er*s daughters, recollecting with hoixor 
the ratsbane which Lion the o\^ house-' 
dog had got at the day before, and after 
eating which she had seen him drop 
down dead in convulsions. " Yes,** 
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said Mn Edwards to the wowian, " I do 
" again repeat, the souls of these inno- 
" cent giris will -be poisoned, and may 
" be eternally ruined,- by this vile trash 
" which you cArry about." 

"I now see," said Mrs^ Jones to the 
farmer, " the reason why you think 
learning to read does-more harm than 
good. It is indeed far better that 
they should never know haw to tell a 
" letter, unless . you keep such trash as 
** this . out of their way, - and provide 
** ^em with what is good, or at least 
" what is harmless. Still this is not the 

» • 

fault of reading, but the abuse of it. 

Wine is still a good cordial, though it 
«* is too often abused to the purpose of 
" drAinkenness.** 

The farmer said that neither of his 
maids could read tiieir horn-book, though 
he owned he often heard them singing 
that song which the parson thought so 
bad, but for his part, it made him as 
merry as ^ nightingale. 
• " Yes," said Mrs. Jones, " as a proof 

VOL. IV. s 
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<< that it is not merely beiflg aUe to read 
<< which does the inischie£ I have often 
<< heard, a(i I have biec;^ crossing a 
<< hay-field» young fftU, ringing such 
<< indecent ribaldry as hi^s driven me 
<< out of! the fieldf though 1 weU knew 
<< they could not read a line of what 
<< they were singing, but had caught it 
<< from others* So you s?e you .may as 
** well say tfa? memory is a wicked 
<< talent because some people misapply 
<* it, as to say that reading. is dangerous 
^< because .some folks abuse it/' 

While they weit& talking, the fiddler 
and his woxnaU: were trying, to steal away 
unobserved^ but Mr,, JB^iiff^rds stopped 
them, and sternly said, ,if Woman, I 
<< shall have some farther talk with you* 
*< I am a magistrate aa well as a minis- 
^* ter, and if I know it, I will no more 
<^ allow a wicked . book to be sold in 
<< my parish than a dose of . poison*'' 
The girls threw away all their songs, 
thanked Mr. Edwards, be^ed Mrs. Jones 
would take them into her school after 
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they had done milking in the evenings, 
that they miglit learn to read only what 
was proper. ITiey promised they would 
never more deal with any but sober, 
honest hawkers, such aB scti good little 
books, Christmas carols, and harmless 
songs, and desired the fiddler's woman 
never to call there again. 

.This Htde incident afterwards confirm* 
ed 'Mrs. Jones in apian she had before 
some thoughts of putting in practice. 
Tliis was, after her school had been- 
established a few months, to invite all 
the well-disposed grown-up youtii of the 
parish to meet her iat the school an hour 
or two on a Sunday evening, after the 
necessary business of the dairy, and 
of serving the cattie way over. Both 
Mrs. Jones and her agent had the 
talent of making this time pass so agree- 
ably, by their manner of explaining scrip- 
ture, and of impressing ihe heart by se- 
rious and affectionate discourse, that in a 
short time the evening school was nearly 
filled with a second company, after the 
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younger' ones were dismissed. In timef 
not only the servants,' biit the sons and 
daughters of the most substantial people 
in the parish attended. At length many 
of the parents, pleased with the improve- 
ment so visible in the young people, got 
a habit o{ dropping in, that they might 
learn how to instruct their own families.* 
And it was observed, that as the school 
filled, not only the fives-court and public 
house were thinned, but even Sunday 
gossiping and tea*visiting declined. Even 
Farmer Hoskins, who was at first angry 
with his maids for leaving off those merry 
songs, (as he called them,) was so pleased 
by the manner in which the psalms were 
sung at the school, that he promised 
Mrs. Jones to make her a present of half 
a sheep towards her first May-day feast. 
Of this feast some account shall be given 
hereafter J and the reader may expect 

* This experiment was successfully made, and 
the practice has been continued for nearly thirty 
years by the writer of these tales. 
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some further account of the Sunday 
School in the History of Hester Wilmot.* 

* For a continuation of the Sunday School^ see 
the story of Hester Wilmot, in two parts, in the 
fifth volume. It was thought proper; to separate 
them in this collection ; as the two preceding num- 
bers rather tend to enforce the duties of the higher 
and middle class, and the two subsequent ones 
hose of the poor. 
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AN ALLEGORY. 



JMethought I^^was once upon % Hm^ 
travellkiig thr^h n ci^tainjUuEid firhich 
was verjr fiiJl cf |>«opIe ; bu^ wh* was 
rather jo4d,; not ime, df altith^ nbltitttde 
was at. liome i\they yt^txe^ a^ b6tod t» A 
fax, distf^Qt CQ^try* Thovigh it was pesrv 
mittddby the Lord of thislaaiS that tbeae 
Pilgrim^ might associate .together &t 
their present mutual comfort .and coiir 
venienee ^ and each was not only allowed, 
but commanded, to do the otiienr all the 
sef viceb he cduld upon their journey ; yet 
it was decreed, that every individual 
traveller must enter the &r country 
singly. There wasr a great golf at thie 
end of the jouriiey,. which every one must 
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pass alone^ and at his own risk, and the 
friendship of the whole united world 
could be of no use in shooting that gulf. 
The exact time when each was to pass 
was not known to any i this the Lord 
always kept a close secret out of kind- 
ness, yet still they were as sure that the 
, time must come, and that at no very 
great distance, as if they had been in- 
forined of the very moment. Now, as 
they knew they wer6 always liable to be 
called away at an hour's notice, one 
would have thought they .^ would have 
been chiefly ^nployed in packing up, - 
and preparing, and getting every thing 
in order.' But this was so far from being 
the case, that it was almost the only 
thing which they did not think abpat. 
' Now, I only appeal to you, my readers, 
if any of you are setting out upon a little 
common journey, if it is only to IxHidon 
or York, is not all your leisure time em- 
ployed in settling your business at home, 
and packing up every little necessary for 
your expedition ? And does not the fear 
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t>f neglecting any thingyou'ou^t to re- 
member,, or may have occasion for, haunt 
your mind, and sometimes even intrude 
upon you unseasonably? And wheii yoii 
are actually on your journey, especially 
if you have never been to that place be- 
fore, or are likely to remain there^ don't 
you beg^ii to think a little about the plea- 
sures and the employments of the place, 
and to wish to know a little what sort of 
a city London or York is? Don*t you 
wonder what is doing there, and are yoii 
not anxious to ktiow whether you are 
properly qualified for the business, or the 
company you topect to be Engaged in ? 
Do you never look at the map, or con- 
sult Br66keS*s Gazetteer ? And don't 
you try to pick up from your fellow-pas^ 
sengers in the stage-coach any little in- 
formation you can get ? And though yoii 
may be obliged, out of civility, to con- 
verse with them on common subjects, yet 
do not your secret thoughts still run upon 
Loqdon or York, its business, or its plea- 
sures ? And above all, if you are likely 

s 5 



ta Mt oui c^djTy m^ yein not afimd of 
ov^r^dMf lAgi lIMi does- not that fear 
]o90p you upon, tlnr vatcb^ ao that yon 
ari^ 00011001% t^^ imd ready befi»re die 
porter cornea to sQmoioii you 3 Eeader! 
if ^p be yow ease^ how suffprttod.witt 
you be to hear that thetcav^etters; to the 
far&nmtrg have not hiilf yow pHtdtnce^ 
though embalmed o^/a* jousteji of iii& 
jiitely moteimpcKrtanGe^ bound: to ji^ land 
where nothing can be sent, after them, 
and in which^ when they are odce wfcded, 
all errors are irretrievable* 

I observed that these pilgrims, instead 
of being upon tbe^wat^ lest they shoidd 
be ordered off unprepared; instead of Jay- 
ing up any provision^ ot evea making ine* 
morandums of what they would, be Mely 
to want at the end (^thdr journey, spent 
most of their Mtx^ in.crowdsi either in Ihe 
%vay of traffic or diversion. At fiistj- when 
I saw thefn so much engs^ed in convers- 
ing with. daich other,; I thought it a good 
{iign, and listened • attentively to their 
talk, not doubtix^ but the chief turn of 



it would be aboiii 1%% <^tJ3aiate^^^ or trei-^ 
sures^ or jsociety they shoi^fld pro&ahly' 
meet' with in the jl^ ccfimtty. I sup- 
loosed they ittight be also discussin]^ 
about the best atudiSdfeMiro^d to it/ aiid 
that 6a^ i^r a^atllil^ hMsdf of the' 
krid>;^ledge (^ his Ii6ighbbiir^ on ai sub- 
ject of equtl importance ttf'alL I 
listened fo every party, but in scarcely 
any did I h^ar one word aboM the land 
to wbidi they were boiind> though it wa$ 
their b&me, the place where their \?hol6 
interiest^ expectation, ^nd inheritance 
lay J to which also great: part of theii? 
friends were gone before, and whithei^ 
they were sure all the rest Wbtdd follow. 
Instead of this^ their whole talk wai9^ 
about the busidess^ or the pleaiiures, 6p 
the fashions of the strange but bewitch- 
ing country whibh they were merely 
passing through, arid ifl #hich they had. 
not one foc^ of land which Ihey were 
sure of calling tfieir own for the next 
quarter of an hour. What little estate' 
they had was jp^5o;i«/, and not real, and 
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that was a morCgagedt life-hord tcmieiiiene 
of clay, not properly their own, but only 
lent to them on a short unc^rtaih lease, 
of which ^ three-score years and ten was 
considered as. the lorrgest period, and 
very fi^w; indeed lived in it to the end of 
the term ; for this was dways at the will 
qf the Lordi part of whose prerogative it 
was, that he could take away the lease 
at jSleaSure, knock down the ^outest 
tenant at a single blow, and turn out 
the poor shivering, hel]dess inhabitant 
naked, to that far country for which be 
had made no provision. Som^imes, in 
order to quicken the FUgrim in his pre- 
paration, the Lord would break down 
the tene^ient by slow degrees; some- 
times he would let it tumble by its 
own natural decay ; for as it was only 
built to last a certain term, it ^would 
often grow so uncomfortable by increas- 
ing dilapidations, even before the ordi* 
nary lease was out, that the lodging 
was hardly worth' keeping, though the 
tens^nt^ could seldom be persuaded to 
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think so, but fondly clung to it to the 
halt. First the thatch on the top of 
jthe tenement changed colour, then it 
fell off and left the roof bare j then, 
*^ the grinders ceased, because they were 
"fewi** theai the windows became so 
darkened that the owners could scarcely 
see through them ; then one prop fell 
away, then another, then the uprights 
became bent, and the whole fabric 
trembled and tottered, with every other 
symptom of a falling house. But what 
was remarkable, the more uncomfortable^ 
the house became, and the less prospect 
there was of staying in it, the more pre- 
posterously fond did . the tenant grow of 
his precarious habitation. 

On some occasions the Lord ordered 
his messengers, of which be had a great^ 
variety, to battgr, injure, deface, and^ 
almost demolish the frail building, even 
while it seemed: new and strong; this^ 
was what the landlord called giving 
warning ; but many a tenant would not 
take warning, and was so fond of stay. 
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ing where he was, even under fiA these 
inconveniences, that at last he mto cast 
out by ejectment, not beh^ prevailed 
on to leave his dwelling in a profier 
manner, though one would have thou^t 
the fear of being turned out wot^ld have 
whetted his diligence in preparing for 
a better and a more eniming inheriiance. 
For though the people were onty tenants 
at will iA these txzity teniements, yet, 
through the goodness of the same Lordv 
they w6re assured that he never turned 
them out of these habitations before 
he had on' his part provided for them 
a better, so that there was not such 
another landlord in the world ; and 
though their present dwelling was but 
frail, beiikg only slightly run up to serve 
the octaision, yet they might hdd their 
future possession by a most certain 
tenure, the wrrd of the Lord himself. 
Tlijs word was entered in a covenant, 
or title-deed, consisting' of itiany 'sheets, 
and bet^fttise a great many good things 
were giv4n aw^ay in this deed, a book 
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^M m9^ of y/bi6br^wry sdoT lAight get 
a e^fpy* ... 

Tim indeed had not always been ihe 
ciBt*y because; till a feir ages' back^ 
th»e : had bee^r a smrt . of nKmopoty in 
the ease; and '^ the wisfe and prudent,*' 
that iff, the cuiiifling and fraudful, had 
hid these dungs from << the babes and 
<* sifiold^ngs i** that is,, from the' low and 
ignor^9^imd manyfrauds h^d been prac* 
tised^andthe poor had been cheatedof their 
right; so that not being' allowed to read 
and judge for themselves, th^ had been 
sad]y imposed upon ; bu£ all these tricks 
had been put an end to more than two 
hundifed years when I passted through the 
country^ and thie meanest man "who could 
read might then have a copy ; so that he: 
might see himself what he had to trust 
to ; and even those who could not read, 
might hear it read, once or twiee every 
week, at leasts without pay, by learned 
and holy men whose business it was. 
But it surprised me to see how few com- 
paratively made use of these vast advan- 
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tages. Of those who Aocf a copy , many 
laid it carelessly by, expressed a general 
belief in the truth of the title-deed, ti 
general satisfacition that they should 
come in for a share of the inheritance, 
a general good opinion of the , Lord 
whose word it was, and a general dis- 
position to take his promise upon trust ; 
always, however, intending, at a conoe- 
fuent season^ to inquire further into the 
matter } but this convenient season sel- 
dom came; and this neglect of theirs 
was construed by their Lord into a for- 
feiture of the inheritance. 

At the end of this country lay the vast 
gulf mentioned before ; it was shadowed 
over by a broad and thick cloud, which 
prevented the pilgrims from seeing in a 
distinct manner what was doing behind it; 
yet such beams of brightness now and then 
darted through the cloud, as enabled those 
who used a telescope provided for that 
purpose, to see the substance of things J^ped 
Jbr ; but it was not every one who could 
make use of this telescope ; no eye in- 
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deed* was naturally disposed' to it; but 
an earnest desire of getting a glimpse of 
the invisible realities, gave such; a strength 
and steadiness to the eye \)rhich used the 
telescope, as enabled it to discern many 
things which could not be seen by the 
natural sight. Above the cloud was this 
inscription, The thirds which are seen are 
temporal, but: ^^ things whkh are not 
seen are eternal. Of these last things 
jnaany giprious descriptions had been 
given ; but as those splendors were at a 
distance, and as the pilgrims in general 
did n<ot care to use the telescope, these 
distant glories made little impression. 

The glorious inheritance which lay be- 
yond the cloud, was called. The things 
ahwe / while a multitude of trifling ob- 
jects, which appeared contemptibly small 
when, looked at through the telescope, 
were called. The things helm). Now, as 
we know it is nearness which gives size 
and bulk to any object, it was not won- 
derful that these ill-judging pi%rims 
were more struck with^^tfaese baubles and 
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trifles, which, by lying close at hand, 
were visible atid tempting to the naked 
eye, and which made up the mnd of The 
things bekm, than with ^t^inote glories 
of Thi tf^gi ubche : but tiiss waa chiefly 
omtig Co the^ not middng use <^ th6 
telescdpe, ihrot^h which, if you eiamin- 
ed' thoroughly Uie Miigs behw, they 
seenled t6 i^hrmk almost doii^h to noAing^ 

The tMrigs dhove ifp|»eared the more 
beaiitlftil and iisttrt, the iMbre the ietescopfe 
wai6 used; But the ^urpriiting part of 
the story ^as tibis ; tidt tAkt tilie pi9grim6 
wer6 captivated at first sight witfi I%t 
things tehw, for that was natural enough } 
but ihiit when they had bied them all 
over arid over, and found th^mselv6s de* 
ceived and disappointed in atiiiost eVeiy 
one of them, it did not at aU less^ their 
fondness, arid they grasped at th^m agaiii 
with the sariie eagerness as before. Th^re 
were some gay fruits which looked allur- 
ing, but on beiiig opened, instead of a 
kernel they were found to contain rotten- 
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ness ; and those whic& seemed the fullesti 
oiieoi proved on trial to be quite hollow 
and emirfy. Those which were mo9t 
tempting ib ^eeye^ trere often fouAd to 
be wormwood to tte tas^ or poison to 
the . stQiiiaGh, ^ and maiiy ftywers that 
seeasdd most bright dndgay had a: wsnht 
giifta^g BtiSftenioti and it Was obterv^ 
abtevihat nm Hxe finest vad brightest of 
them was seen, when looked at d^'oklgh 
the telescope^ the word twtii^ inscirlbed 

iniai^'i^liaraGters. 

Among the. chief aktraeiictes of Tbe 
^k^s Mbvi^^wiere. certain little lamps of 
yeUoIr day^, ^on Which, almnt ewry eye 
and evekr^ heart wa»iixiBd; Whim I saw 
the . variety i3£ vaes to whieh this day 
cmild be oonmrted, and the req[>ect which 
was shewn to tliose who codld scrape to- 
gether tbe i^eatest nmnber . of pieces, I 
did ifet much wooded at the general de^ 
sire to pick up soind of them* But when 
I bieAieid the anxiety, the wakefulness, 
the competitions, tbe contrivance^ the 
tricksi the flailds, tiie scUjBling, the 
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pushing, the turmoilihg, the kicking, th€ 
shoving, the cheating, the circumvention, 
the envy, the malignity, ^^hich vas ex- 
cited by a desire to possess this article ; 
^hen I saw the general scramble among 
those who had little to get much, and ci 
those who had much to get more,' then I 
could not help applying to these pec^e 
a Proverb in use among us^ thatg6ld mBy 
he bought too dear. 

Though I saw that there were various 
sorts of baubles which engaged the hearts 
of difierent travdlefis, such as^ an ell of 
red or blue ribbon, for^which iatae were 
contentto forfeit their future inheritance, 
committing the sin of Esau, without his 
temptation of hunger; yet the yeUow 
clay I found was the grand object for 
which most hands were scrambling,* and 
mQst souls were risked. One thing was 
extraordinary, that the nearer these peo* 
pie were to being turned out of their 
tenement, the fonder they grew^of th^se 
pieces of ^ clay ; so that I naturally con- 
cluded they meant to take the clay with 
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them to the far country, to assist them 
in. their establishment in it ; .but I soon 
learnt this clay. was not current there», the 
Lord haying farther declared to ^ these 
pilgrims, that as they had brought nothif^ 
into this world, they could carry nothing 
afway. 

I inquired of the different people who 
were raising the various heaps of clay, 
sqme of a larger, some of a smaller size, 
why they discovered such unremitting 
anxiety, and for whom ? Some, whose 
piles were immense, told me they were 
heaping up for their children; this I 
thought very right, till, on casting my 
eyes round, I observed many of the chil- 
dren of these very people had large heaps 
of their own. Others told me it was for 
their grandchildren ; but on enquiry, I 
found these were not yet born, and in 
many cases there was little chance that 
they ever would. The truth, on a close 
etomixiaitiouy proved to be, , that the true 
genuine heapers really heaped for them- 
splyesj that it was m fact neither for 
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friend nor child, but to gratify an inor- 
dinate appetite of their own. Nor was I 
much surpriaed after tius to see these 
yellow hoards at length canker^ and the 
rust qf them become a mtness against 
fhe hoarders f and eat ffieirjlesh as it vcere 
jftre. 

Many, however, who had set but with 
a high heap of their father's raising, be- 
fore they had got one third of their jour- 
ney had scarcely a single piece left. As 
I was wondering what had caused these 
enormous piles to vanish in so short a 
time, I spied, scattered up and down the • 
cotmtry, all sorts of odd inventions, for 
some or other of which the vain posses- 
sors of the great heaps of day had truck- 
ed and bartered them away in fewer 
hours than their ancestors had spent years 
in getting them together. O what a 
strange unaccountable medley it was! 
and what was ridiculous enough, I ob 
served that the greatest quantity of the 
clay was always exchanged for things that 
were of no use that I could discover. 



V I 
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awipg I suppo^ to my igQorance of the 
manners of that country. 

In one place I saw large heaps ex^ 
hauste4y in or4ectx> set twp idle pam«; 
pered horses a nuining} b^t the worst, 
part of the joke was, the horses did not 
run to fetch or carry any thing, of course 
were of no kind of use, but merdy to 
let the gazers see which could run fastest^ 
NoWj this gift of swiftness, exercised to 
no one useful purpose, was only one out 
pf many instances I observed, of talents 
employed to no end. In another place 
I saw whole piles of the clay spent to 
maintain long r^mges of buildings full of 
dogs, on pjovipions, which wpuld have 
nicely kittened so;ne thousands of piU 
grims who sadly wanted, fattening, and 
whose, ragged tenements were out at 
elbpws, for want of a little help to repair 
them* Some of the piles were regularly, 
pulled down once in seven years, in order 
to corrupt certain needy pilgrims to belie 
their consciences, by dqing that for a 
bribe which they were bound to do from 
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principle. Others were spent in playing 
with white stiff bits of paper painted over 
with red and black spots, in which I 
thought there - must be some conjuring, 
because the very touch of these painted 
pasteboards made the heaps fly from one 
to another, and back again to the same, 
in a . way that natural causes could not 
account for. There was another proof 
that there must be some magic in' this 
business, which was, that if a pasteboard 
with red spots fell into a hand which 
wanted a black one, the person changed 
colour, his eyes flashed fire, and he dis- 
covered other symptoms of madness, 
which shewed there was some witchcraft 
in the case. These clean little paste- 
boards, as harmless as they looked, had 
the wonderful power of pulling down the 
'highest piles in less time than all the 
other causes put together. I observed 
that many small piles were given in ex- 
change for an enchanted liquor,* which, 
when the purchaser had drunk to a little 
excess, he lost all power of managing the 
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rest of his heap without losing the love 
of it ; and thus the excess of indulgence, 
by making him a beggar, deprived him 
of that very gratification on which his 
heart was set 

* Now I find it was the opinion of sober 
pilgrims, that either hoarding the clay, 
or trucking it for any aiich purposes as 
the above, was thought exactly the same 
ofience in the eyes of the Lord j and it 
was expected that when they should 
CQme under his more immediate juris- 
diction in the far country y the penalty 
annexed to hoarding and squandering 
would be nearly the same. While I ex- 
amined the countenances of the owners 
of the heaps, 1 observed that those who 
I well knew never intended to make any 
use at all of their heap, were far more 
terrified at the thought of losing it, or of 
being torn from it, than those were who 
were employing it in the most useful 
manner. Those who best knew what to 
do with it, set their hearts least upon it, 
and were always most willing to leave it. 

VOL. IV. T 
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But such riddles were comfium in this 
odd countiy. It was indeed ft very land 
of paradoxea. 

Now I wondered why tbese pflgrkns, 
who were naturally made erect» widi an 
eye formed to look up to The Amgs 
ab&vcs yet had their eyes almost ccm- 
staiitly bent in the other directioni 
riveted to the earth, and fastened on 
things bekWf just like time animals who 
walk on 'all fours. I was told they had 
not always been subject to this we^Lkness 
of sight and proneness to eiEuth : that 
they had originally been upright and 
beautiful, having been created aft»'the 
image of the Lord, who yms himsdf the 
perfection of beauty } tKat^he had, at 
first, placed them in a far superior situa- 
tion, which he had given them in par- 
petuity ; but that their first ancestors 
fell from it through pride and careless- 
ness ; that upon this the freehold was 
taken away, they lost their original 
strength, brightness, and beauty, and 
were driven out into this strange country j 
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where, iimrever, they had every oppor- 
tunitj giTen ihem of recovering their 
origuial healtli^ and the Lord^s favour 
and likenea^ ; for they wbs^ become so 
dis£giired> smd^ were grown so unlike ' 
him, that you wedd^ faar^Siy believe they 
were bis own children, though, in somey 
the resemblance' was becomne again 
visible. 

The Lord, however, was so merciful, 
that instead of giving them up to the 
dreadlul consequences of their own folly^ 
as he; might have done without any im- 
peachment of his justice^ he gave them 
immediate comfort, and promised them 
that, in due time, his own^ Son should 
. come down and restore them to the fu- 
ture inheritance which he should pur- 
chase for them. And now it was, that 
in order to keep up their spirits, after 
they had lost their estate through the 
folly of their ancestws, that he began to 
give them a part of their former Title 
Deed. He continued to send them por- 
tions of it frofn time to time by different 

T 2 
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faithful servants, ¥^hom, however, these 
ungrateful people generally used ill, and 
some of whom they murdered. But for 
all this, the Lord was so very forgiving, 
that he at length sent these mutineers a 
Proclamation of full and free pardon. by 
his Son. This Son, though they used 
him in a more cruel manner than they 
had done any of his servants, yet after 
having Jinished the work his Father gceoe 
him to dOf went back into the^r country 
to prepare a place for all them who be- 
lieve in him; and there he still lives; 
begging and pleading for those unkind 
people, whom he still loves and forgives, 
and will restore to the purchased inherit- 
Since on the easy terms of their being 
heartily sorry for what they have done, 
thorougl^ly desirous of pardon, and con- 
vinced that Jle is able and willing to save 
to the utmost all them that come unto him. 

I saw, indeed, that many old offenders 
appeared to be sorry for what they had 
done ; that is, they did not like to be 
punished for it,^ They were willing enough 
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to be delivered from the penalty of their 
guilt, but they did not heartily wish to 
be delivered from the power of it. Many 
declared, in the most pubUc manner, once 
every week, that they were very sorry 
^ they had done amiss ; that they had erred 
and strayed like lost sheep ; but it was 
not enough to declare th^ir sorrow ever 
so often, if they gave no other sign of 
their penitence. For there was so little 
truth in them, ' that the Lord required 
other proofs of: their sincerity beside 
their own word, for they often lied with 
their lips and dissembled with their 
tongue. But those who professed to be 
penitents must give some putward proof 
of it. They were neither allowed to raise 
heaps of clay, by circumventing theiir 
neighbours, or to keep great piles lying 
by them useless; nor must they barter 
them for any of those idle vanities which 
reduced the heaps on a sudden : for I 
found that $imong the grand articles of 
future reckoning, the use they h$td made, 
of the heaps would be a principal pncr 

T 3 ' 
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I was sorry to observe many of the 
fairer part oif these Pilgrims spend too 
much of their heaps in adorning and 
beautifying their tenements of day, in 
painting, whtte^was^ing, and enamelling 
them. Ail those tricks, however, did 
not preserve them from decay ; and when^ 
they grew old, they even looked w<»r8e 
for all this cost and varnish. Some, 
however, acted a more sensible part, and 
qpent DO more upte thehr moolderfng 
tenementii tlian just td keep, th^a vrtiole 
and cleMH and in good repair, whicb k 
what every tenant ought to doj aftd I 
observed that those who were most mo* 
Aetkie in the rare of th^ own tene- 
ments were most attentive to repair and 
warm ^ ragged tenements of others. 
But none did this mth much ieul or ac* 
etiptance, but those who bad acquired a 
habit of overlooking the ^imgs bebm, 
and who also, by the constant use of the 
Telesc(^e, had got their natural weak 
and dim sight so strengthened, as to be 
able to discern pretty distinctly the na- 
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ture of the ^figs above. The habit of 
fixing their eyes on these glories mad^ 
sill the shining trifles^ which cdmpose the 
mass of things bilow^ at laat appear in 
their own diminutive little&ess. For it 
wiMs in this case particularly truei that 
tbitigs are only big or Mttle by compari* 
SOU} and there was no other w^y (^ 
making the ^^ngs behw appear as smi^ 
as tbey reaUy were* but by i^drnpafisig 
thietn, hy diefins of the Tdi^cope; m%h 
ih^ tkk^s $kweM Bfit I observed tfa^t 
tlie fals6 judgn^ent of ihe £i%riins evek 
Jkept pace with thteir wrtfng practices; 
for those who k^t their eyes iksftened 
on the Mngs, belo% Were reckoned wiefe 
in their generation, wbil^ tbe few who 
looked forward to the future gloiies^ weire 
accounted by the bustlers* or he)»pers, to 
be either fools or mad. 

Most of these Pilgrims went on in 
adorning their tenements* adding to their 
heaps, grasping the things bslm as if they 
would never let them go* shutting their 
eyes* instead of using their Telescopy 

T 4 . 
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and neglecting their Title Deed, as if it 
was the parchment of another man's 
estate, and not of their own; tiU one 
after another each felt his tenement tum- 
bling abdut his ears. — Oh ! then what a 
busy, bustling, anxious, terrifying dis- 
tracting moment was that ! What a deal 
of business was to be done, and what a 
strange time was this to do it in ! Now, 
to see the confusion and dismay occa- 
sioned by hanng iefl every thing to t^ 
last mimite.' First, some one was seiit 
for to make over the yellow heaps to 
another, whidi the heaper now found 
would be of no use to himself In shooting 
the gulf; a transfer which ought to have 
beeti made while the tenement was sound* 
Then there was a consultation between 
two or three masons at once perhaps, to 
^ry to patch up the walls, and strengthen 
the 'props, and stop the decays of the 
tumbling tenement ; but not till the ma- 
sons were forced to decliure it was past 
repairing, (a truth they were rather too 
apt to keep back,) did the tenant sen* 
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pu^ly think it was time .to pack up, pre- 
p«^, and be gone* Then whut sending 
for the wise men who prpf^sed to e?ct 
plain the Title Deed ! And oh 1 what 
remorse that they had neglected to e:x- 
amiAe^it till their senses were top con- 
fused fop so weighty^ a business! What 
reproaches, or what exhortations to others, 
to look better after their own a£&irs than 
they had done! Even to the wisest of 
the inhabitants the falling of their tene- 
ments was a solemn thing ; solemn, but 
not surprising ; they had long been pack- 
ing up and preparing ; they praised their 
Lord's goodness that they had been suf- 
fered to stay so long ; many acknowledg- 
ed the merc7 of their frequent warnings, 
and confessed that those very dilapida- 
tions which had made the house uncom- 
fortable had been a blessing, as it had 
set theni on diligent preparation for their 
future inheritance ; had made them more 
earnest in examining their title to it, and 
had set them on such a frequent applica- 
tion to the Telescope, that The things 
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iebave had seaned mwty day to i^^uroach 
nearer and neaMr, wd the Thit^s bthm 
to recede and vanish m proportion. Hiese 
desired not to be uncktked hutt6be doA- 
ed upwh Jbr Aey kmw that^Aeit taber- 
nock Wis dissohedy fheg^ had an AoMe not 
made with kands^ eternal in the heavens. 



THE 

STRAIT GATE AND THE BROAD WAY. 



Vj 



AN AIiLEGORY* 



Now I had a second vision of what was 
pasi^ng in the Valley of Tears. Me* 
thought I saw again the same kind of 
travellers whom I had seen in the folmer 
part, and they were wandering at large 
through the same vast wilderness. At 
first setting out on his journey, each 
traveller had a small lamp so iSxed in 
his bosom that it seemed to make a part 
of himself; but as this natural light did 
not prove to be sufficient to direct them 
in the right way, the king of the country, 
in pity to their wanderings and their 
blindness, out of his gracious condescen- 
sion, promised to give tliese poor way- 
faring people an additional supply of 
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light from his own royal treasury. 
But as he did not chuse to lavish his 
favours where there seemed no disposi- 
tion to receive them, he would not 
bestow any of his oil on such as did not 
think it wdrth asking for. ** Ask and 
<< ve shall have," was the universal rule 
he laid down for them. But though 
they knew the condition of the obliga- 
tion, many were prevented from asking 
through pride and vanity, for they 
thought they had light enough already, 
preferring the feeble glimmerings of their 
own lamp, to all the offered light from 
the King's treasury. Yet it was observed 
of those who rejiected it, as thinking they 
had enough, that hardly any acted up 
to what even their own natural light 
shewed liiem. Others were deterred 
from asking, because they were told that 
this light not only pointed out the dan- 
gers and difficulties of the road, but by 
a certain reflecting power, it turned 
inward on themselves, - and revealed to 
them ugly sights in their own hearts, to 
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which they rather^ chose to be blind ; 
for those travellers were of that prepos- 
terous number who '* chose darkness 
<* rather than light,'* and for the : old 
obvious reason, *' because their deeds 
" were evil.*' Now, it was remarkable 
that these two properties were insepar- 
able, and that the lamp would be of 
little outward use, except to those who 
used it as an internal reflecton A threat 
and a promise also never failed to 
accompany the offer of this light from 
the King \ a promise that to those who 
improved what they had, more should 
be given ; and a threat, that from those 
who did not use it wisely, should be 
taken away even what they had. 
. I observed that when the road was 
very dangerous ; when terrors, and diffi- 
culties, and death, beset the fervent 
traveller ; then, on their faithful impor- 
tunity, the King voluntarily gave large 
and bountiful supplies of light, such as 
in common season^ never could have 
been expected : always proportioning the 
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quantity given to the necessity of the case ; 
<< as their day was, such was th^r light 
<< and strength/' 

Though many chose to depend en- 
tirely on their own original lamp, yet it 
was observed that this light was apt to 
go out if left to itself. It was easily 
blown out by those violent gusts which 
were perpetually howling through the 
wilderness; and indeed it was the 
natural tendency of tliat unwholesome 
atmosphere to extinguish it» just as you 
have seen a candle go out when exposed 
to the vapours and foul air of a damp 
room. It was a melancholy sight to see 
multitudes of travellers heedlessly pacing 
on, boasting they had light enough of their 
own, and despising the ofier of more. 
But what astonished me most of all was, 
to see many, and some of them, too, 
accounted men of first-rate wit, actually 
busy in blowing out their own light, 
because while any spark of it remained, 
it only served to torment them, and point 
out things which they did not wish to see. 
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And having once Uown out their own 
light, they were not easy till they had 
blown out that of their neighbours also; 
so that a good part of the wilderness 
seemed to exhibit a sort of universal 
bHnd-num^s buffi ^ch endeavouring to 
catdi Ins neighbour, while his own 
volantary blindness exposed him to be 
caught himself ; so that each was actu- 
ally felling into the snare he was laying 
for another, till at length, as sdifishness 
is the natural consequence of blindness, 
<< catdi he that catch can,'' became the 
general motto of the wilderness. 

Now I saw in my vision, that there 
were some others who were busy in 
strewing the most gaudy flowers over 
the numerous bogs, and precipices, and 
pit-falls, with which the wilderness 
abounded ; and thus making danger and 
death look so gay, that poor thoughtless 
creatures seemed to delight in their own 
destruction. Those pit^faUs did not 
appear deep or dangerous to the eye> 
because over them were raised gay 
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edifices with alluring names* These 
were filled with singing men and singing 
women, and with dancing, and feasting, 
and gaming, and drinking, and jollity, 
and madness. But though the scenery 
was gay, the footing was unsound. The 
floors were full of holes, through which 
the unthinking merry-makers were con- 
tinually sinking. Some tumbled through 
in the middle of a song ; more at the 
end of a feast; and though there was 
many a cup of intoxication wreathed 
round with flowers, yet there was always 
poison at the bottom. But what most 
surprised me was, that though no day 
past over their heads in which some, of 
those merry-makers did not drop through, 
yet their loss made little impression on 
those who were left. Nay, inattead of 
being awakened to more circumspection, 
and self-denial, by the continual dropping 
^ff of those about them, several of them 
seemed to borrow from thence an argu- 
ment of a direct contrary, tendency, and 
the very shortness of. time was only urged 
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as a reason to use it more sedulously 
for the indulgence in sensual delights. 
** Let us eat and drink for to-niorrow we 
•* die.** — ** Let us crown ourselves with 
" rose-buds before they are withered/* 
With these, and a thousand other such 
little inscriptions, the gay garlands of 
the wilderness were decorated. Some 
admired poets were set to work to set 
the most corrupt sentiments to the most 
harmonious times ; these were sung 
without scruple, chiefly indeed by the 
looser sons of riot^ but not seldom also 
by the more orderly daughters of 
sobriety, who were not ashamed to sing 
to the sound of instruments, sentiments 
so corrujpt and immoral, that they would 
have blushed to speak or read them : 
but the music seemed to sanctify the cor- 
ruption, especially such as was connected 
with love or drinking. 

Now I observed that all the travellers 
who had so much as a spark of light lefl;^ 
seemed every now and then, as they moved 
onwards, to cast an eye, though with very 
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di£ferent degrees of attentioOt towards the 
Happy Landj which they were told lay 
at the end of their journey } but as they 
could not see veiy far forward^ and as 
they knew there was a deark and Aadmcg 
VaOcjf. which must needs be crossed be- 
fore they could attain to the Happ^ 
Land^ they tried to turn their attention 
from it as much as they coidd. The 
truth ii^ they were not fsaSBuAsuiiy qpt to 
consult a map and a road-book which the 
King had given them^ and whidi pointed 
out the path to the Happy Load so 
clearly, that the ** wayiariqg men, though 
** simple, could not err/' This mi^ also 
defined very correctly the boundaries of 
the Happy Land from the Land ^ 
Misery^ both of which lay on the bdier 
side of the dark and ^dowy Valley } 
but so many beacons and light^houses 
were erected, so many clear and explicit 
directions furnished for avoiding the one 
country and attaining the other, that it 
was not the King's &ult, if even one 
single traveller got wrong. But I am in- 
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clined to think that, in spite of the map 
and the road-book, and the King's word, 
and hiis offers of ai^sistance to get them 
thithgr, l^at the travellers in general did 
not heartily and truly believe, after all, 
that there was dny such country as the 
Happy Land; or at least the paltry and 
tran^ent pleasured of the wilderneiis so 
besotted them, the thoughts of the dark 
apd shadowy Valley so frightened them, 
th^t they thought they should be more 
comfortable by banishing all thought and 
forecast, and driving the isubject quite 
out of their heads. 

Now, I also saw in my dream, that 
there were two roads through the wilder* 
ness, one of which evfery traveller must 
needs take. The first was narrow, and 
difficulty and rough, but it was infallibly 
safe. It did not admit the traveller to 
stray either to the right hand or to the 
left, yet it was far from being destitute 
of read comforts or sober pleasures. The 
other was a broad and tempting way^ 
abounding with luxurious fruits and gau- 
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dy flowers, to tempt the eye and please 
the appetite. To forget this Dark Valley^ 
through which every traveller w^ well 
assured he must one day pass, seemed 
indeed the object of general desilre. To 
this grand end, all that human ingenuity 
could invent was industriously set to 
worjk. The travellers read, and they 
wrote, and they painted, and th^y sung, 
and they danced, and they drank as they 
went along, not so much because they all 
cared for these things, or had any real 
joy in them, as because this restless acti- 
vity served to divert their attention from 
ever being fixed on the Dark and Sha- 
do'wy Valley. 

The King, who knew the thoughtless 
tempers of the travellers, and how apt 
they were to forget their journey's end, 
had thought of a thousand little. kind at* 
tentions to warn them of their dangers : 
and as we sometimes see in our gardens 
written on a board in great letter?, Be- 
WAjEiE OF Spring Guns, — Man Traps 
ARE set here j SO had this King caused 
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to be written and stuck up before the 
eyes of the travellers, several little notices 
and cautions ; such as, *< Broad is the 
♦* way that leadeth to destruction J 
** Take heed, lest ye also perish J 
<« Woe to them that rise ,up early to 
•^ drink wine." — "The pleasures of sin 
«* are but for a season,'* &c. Such were 
the notices directed to the broad way 
travellers ; but they were so busily en- 
gaged in plucking the flowers, some- 
times before they were blown, and 
in devouring the fruits, often before 
they were ripe, and in loading them- 
selves with t/ellow clay, under the 
weight of which millions perished, that 
they had no time so much as to look at 
the King's directions. Many went wrong 
because they preferred a merry journey 
to a safe on6, and because they were 
terrified by certain notices chiefly intend- 
ed for the narrow way travellers j such 
as, " Ye shall weep and lament, but the 
** world shall rejoice;'* bift had these 
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foolish people allowed themselves time 
or patience to read to the end, which 
they seldom would dQ» they would have 
Men these comfortable words added, 
<< But your sorrow shall be turned into 
** joy }" also, " your joy no man tidceth 
^< from you ;'' and, ** they that sow in 
" tears shall reap in joy/* 

N0W9 1 also saw in my dream, that many 
travellers who had a strong dread of end- 
ing at the Land of Misery walked up 
to the Strait Gate, hoping that though 
the entrance was narrow, yet if they 
couM once get in, the road would widen ; 
but what was their grief, when on lookr 
ing more closely they saw written on the 
inside, ** Narrow is the way ;'' this made 
them take fright ^ they compared the 
inscriptions with which the whole way 
was lined, such as, ** Be ye not conform- 
« ed to this world ; deny yourselves, 
*< take up your cros^'' with all the 
tempting pleasures of the wilderness. 
&ane indeed! recollected the fine descrip* 
tions they had read of the Happy Land, 
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the Golden Cibf^ and die Bioers qf Plea- 
surey and the7 sighed : but then those 
jojrs were distant, and from the faintness 
of their light they soon got to think that 
what was remote might be uncertain, and 
while the present good encreased in bulk 
the distant good receded, diminished, dis* 
appeared* Their faith failed; they 
would trust no farther than they could 
see ; they drew back and got into the 
Broad Way^ taking a common but sad 
refuge in the number, the fashion, and 
the gaiety of their companions. When 
these faint-hearted people, who yet had 
set out well, turned back, their light wjjis 
quite put out, and then they became 
worse than those who had made no at- 
tempt to get in. <* For it is impossible, 
*< that is, it is next to impossible, for 
'' those who were once enlightened, and 
" have tasted of the heavenly gift, and 
<< the good word of God, and the powers 
<< of the world to come, if they fall away, 
<< to renew them agidn to ^epentance.'^ 
A few honest humble traveUers not 
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naturally stronger than the rest, but 
strengthened by their trust in the King^s 
word, came up by the light of their lamps, 
and meekly entered in at the Strait Gate. 
As they advanced farther they felt less 
heavy, and though the way did not in 
reality grow wider, yet they grew recon- 
ciled to the narrowness of it, especially 
when they saw the walls here and there 
studded with certain jewels called pro- 
miseSj such as, ** He that endureth to 
" the end shall be saved }*' and ** my 
*• grace is sufficient for you." Some, 
whfen they were almost ready to faint, 
were encouraged by seeing that many 
jiiches in the Narrow Way were filled 
with statues and pictures of saints and 
)xiart3rrs, who had borne their testimony 
nt the stake, that the Narrow Way was 
the safe way ; and these travellers, in- 
stead of sinking at the sight of the paint- 
ed wheel and gibbet, the sword and fur- 
nace, were animated with these words 
written, under them, " Those that wear 
** white robes came out of great trihula- 
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<* tion/* and ** be ye followers of those 
** who through faith and patience- inherit 
'**tfie promises." 

Iiithe meantime'there came a great 
mnltitude df traviellers all from liaodicea; 
this was the largest party I haid yet seen ; 
ihese were neither hot nor cold; they 
jwould' not give up future hope, and they 
coiild not bndure present pain. • So they 
contrived to * deceive themselves, by 
fancying that though they resolved to 
keep the .fi^i^p^ ia/irf in view, yet there 
must needs be many different ways which 
4ed to it, no doubt all equally sure, with« 
out being aH equally rough ; so they set 
on foot certain little contrivanp^s to at- 
tain the end without using. the means, 
and : softened down the^ spirit i of the 
King'i dkections to fit them to their own 
pracitice. Sometimes they would split ^ 
direction in two, aiid only use that half 
whid». suited them. For instance, when 
they met witk the following rule on the 
way^post, ". Trast^ in the ILord and; be 
^* doing good,*' they would take the 

VOL. IV. U 
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first fa^f, aad make tbeimetvea easy vritli 
a general MM of trusi^ tblit through the 
mercy of the King all would go weU mth 
them, though they themeelves did no- 
things And on the other fa^md,* many 
made iHire that a few good works (^ their 
own would do their buftiness, and cacry 
them safely to the H(xp^ Landf Uiouj^ 
they did tmt trurt in the Lord, nor place 
any &ith in hk word* So tbey took the 
second half of the s|^liced. directioo. 
Thus some pe«i^ed by a lasy faith, and 
Oth^r^ by a working pdde* 

A laige paity of Pharisees now ap- 
peared, who had flo neglected their lamp 
that they did not see their way at all, 
though they ^ncied themselves to be 
€dU of light ; they kq^t up appearances 
fio well ag to delude others and moat 
efiectuaBy to delude themaelves with a 
notion tlrnt ^oiey might be found in the 
right way at laat# In this dreadful de- 
cision they went on to the end; and lM 
they vere finally plunged in the Saxk 
Valley, n^ver discoTered the horrors 



which awaited them on the dismal fihore. 
It was Tetnaifcahle lltat while iStese Pha- 
fssees were eften boasting how bright 
thek Hgbt burnt, in order. to get the 
praise of men, the humble travellers, 
iw^iose steady Kght shewed their good 
works to others, refused aU commend- 
ation, fltnd the hrighter ^* their light 
** shined before men,*' so mmit the more 
they insisted that they ought to •* glorify 
*< not themselves, but their Father which 
** is in heaven.*^ 

I iiow set 4iiyself to observe what was 
the particular let, molestation, and hin- 
drance which obstructed particular tra- 
vellers in their endeavours to enter in at 
the Strait Gate« I reniariced a huge 
portly ^an who seemed desirous of 
getting in, but he carried about him 
«u€h a vast provision of bags full of gold, 
and bad on so many rich garments, 
which stuffed him out so wide, that 
though he pusHed and sqtteeeed, Kke 
one who had redily a mind to get 
in, yet be could not possibly do so. 

u 2 
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Then I hear d ayoice.cryingt ** Wpeto hifa 
<< vrho loodeth himsielf with thick clfiy.^'^ 
The poor man felt something was wrong, 
and even went so far as to change some 
of his more cumbersome vanities into 
others which seemed less bulky, but st^l 
. he and his pack were much too wide for 
thegate.^ He would not, however, give 
up the matter so .easily, but began to 
throw awf^y a little of the coarser part of 
his baggage, but still I remarked that be 
threw away none of the. vanities which 
lay near his heart. - He tried again, but 
it wp^}(i Qot do ; still his dimensions 
were too large/ H^ now looked up and 
yead these .wordi?, ** How hardly .shall 
•* those who have riches enter into^the 
" kingdom of God/* The poor .man 
sighed to find that it was impossible 
to enjoy |iis fill of both worlds, ; and 
«< went away sorypiying." If he ever 
s^terwards cast a thought towards;. the 
Happy Land, it w^ only to regret that 
the road which led to it was tpo narrow 
^0. admit any but the meagre chil4ren d* 

^1 
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want^ who wet'C; not, so encumbered by 
wealth as to be too big for the passage. 
Had he read on, he would have ^seen^tbat 
** with God air things are.posdiHe;'*. r . : 
- Another advanced j with ! miich: confi- 
aence of sjiccess, for haying Jifctlewoddly 
riches or honours, the gate did not seem' 
so strait. to him. 'He.got.tothejtiiresbold: 
triuniphantly, and seemed \i;o Jook feaQi^ 
with disdain on all that' he /was -quitting; 
H<> soQn found, hoireter, that he rwas.soj 
bloated wiik ipride, and stuflfed out^th 
s^elf-sufficiency, that iic «<mld act get in, 
Nay, he was in a worse way than xht> 
rich man just named V for he had: b^n 
willing to throw away some: of his put- 
ward luggage, whereas this man refused 
to part with a grain . of that . vanity and 
self-applause which made, .him jtoo.larg^ 
for the way. * 'the ; sense of his own 
worth so swelled him: out, j:hat he. stuck 
fast in the gateway, and^could neither get 
innorout. .Finding now that ^ he must 

• 

cut off all. those big thoughts, of:him.- 
ficlf, if he wished to be, reduced to such 
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a fllze as to paas the gate, be gave up a{| 
tlnmghti of it* He Bconaed that bumility 
and MlMmM trfaick Hdgirt have thrui^ 
him down te> the proper didieilliicffls ; the 
lAore be inniated qd fait own i|uaUflca- 
tioixsf for eattfsmce» the more iaqpoanble it 
became to etitet, for the bigger he grew# 
Finding that be muit become quite an- 
other manner of man befc^e be could 
hope to get in^ he gate up tho desire ; 
and I now mw that though when he h^ 
hh face towards the Hoapw ^^^ ^^ 
could not e^^ *" ^cfc forward^ yet the 
mBtattt he m^de a motion to .turn back 
into the worlds hit qvMd became rapid 
enough) and lie got back into the J&road 
Way much sooner than he got out.of itf 
Manjy who for a time were brought 
down iromi their usual bidk by soaiie i^ 
fliction, seemed to get in with easew They 
now thought all their difficulties ovexr 
for iKSkTing been surfeited with the wmrld 
during thefa* late disappointment^ thej 
-turned their backs upon it wtUtngly 
enough, and fancied they were tired of 
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it. A ik of sidsnesty pfrhaps^ whieb 19 
very apt to reduce^ had for a time brought 
their bo&es into jsutgectioft, so that tbejr 
wer^eaaUeii just t^gesin altbe gateway; 
but as soon as health and spirits returned, 
the ivay grew Banrower an^ narrower to 
them ; they could not get on^btit tui'ned 
shorty and got back into the world. I 
saw many attempt to enter who were 
stopped short by a lapge burthen of 
worldly ca^es ; others by a lead of ide^ 
iairom attachmtnts }^ but 1 observed that 
nothing prove-^a more complete bar than 
that tasrt bimd^ ofprejue^ee with which 
multitudes were loaded^ Others were 
&tally obstructed by loads of Imd kabiis 
which th^ would not lay down, though 
liiity knew it prei^iented their entrance. 
. Some few, however, of most descrip^ 
tions, who had kept their light aKve by 
craving constant supplies from the King's 
treasury, got through at last by- a strength 
which they felt -not to be their own. 
One poor man, who carried the largest 
bundle of bad habits I had seen, could 
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act get on a step } he never ceased hoW'^ 
ever to implore for light enough to see 
where his miseiy lay; he threfH^ down 
one of his bandies^ then another, but all 
to little purpose ; still he could not.stir. 
At last striving as jf m.i^ai^, (which is 
.the true, way of entering,) he threw down 
tiie heayiestartidein his pack i this was 
seyUhness: the poor fellow. felt relieved 
4t once, his light burnt brigl^y, and the 
rest of his pack was. as .npt^iqg. . * . . > 
Then I heard a great OfHse as. of car-i 
penters at work* I lo(4>^ what this 
might be, and saw many stordy travdlers, 
who finding they were too bulky to get 
through, took it into their heads not to 
reduce themselves, hxft to. widm the 
gate ; they hacd^ed on this, side, and 
h^K^ed on that; but all their hackings 
and hewing, and hammering, was to no 
purpose, they got only their hdxnif.fixr 
their pains. It would have been possible 
for them to have reduced theinselves» 
had they attempted it, but to widen the 
qarrpw way was impossible. 
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What grieved me most was, to observe 
that many who had got on successfully a 
good way, now stopped to rest and to 
admire their own progress. While they 
were thus valuing themselves on their 
attainments, their light diminished* 
While these were boasting how far they 
had left others behind who had set out 
much earlier, some slower travellers, 
whose beginning had not been so pro-* 
mising, but who had walked meekly and 
circumspectly, now outstripped them. 
These last walked ** not as though they 
<< had already attained; but this one 
<« thing they did, forgetting the things 
" which were behind, they pushed for- 
« ward toward the mark for the prize of 
<« their high calling." These, though 
naturally weak, yet by laying aside every 
weight, finished the race that was before 
them. Those who had kept their *^ light 
«« burning,** who were not " ^vise in 
" their own conceit," who f*laid their 
« help on one that is mighty," who had 
** chosen to suffer affliction rather than 
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^* to enjoy the pleasure of »ii for a sea- 
<< son,'' came at length to the Happj/ 
Land. They had indeed the Dark and 
Shadowy Vdllqf to cross^ but even there 
they found a rod and a stqff to comfort 
them. Their light, instead of being put 
out by the damps of the Valley and of 
the Shadow of Death, often burnt with 
added brightness. Some indeed suf- 
fered the teiTors of a short eclipee j but 
even then their lights like that of a dark 
lanthom, was not p^t ou^ } it was only 
turned for a while &om him who carried 
it» and eveq these often finished their 
course with joy. But be that as it might, 
.the instant they reached the Happif 
Landi all tears were wiped from their 
eyesi and the King himself came fcxrth 
and welcomed them into his presence! 
and put a crown upon their heads, with 
Jhese words, " Well done, good, and 
f* faithful servant, enter thou into the 
*' joy of thy Lord/' 



PARLEY THE PORTER.. 

AN ALLBGORY. 

Shernring haw Robbers vitkottt can never get into* 
an HottiBe, uolfiss there are Traitors within, 



ri 1 



1 HBR£ was once a certeim nobleman who 
bad a house or eastle aituated in the 
midst of a great wilderaeas, but in- 
closed in a garden. Now there was 
a band of robbers in the wilderness^ 
who had a great mind to plunder and 
destroy the castiie, but they had not 
succeeded in their endeavours, because 
the master had given striet ' orders to 
«* watch without epasingJ* To quicken 
their vigilance, he used to tell them that 
their care would soon have an end ; that 
though the nights they had to watch were 
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dark and stormy, yet they were but few ; 
the period of resistance was short, that 
of rest would be eternal* 

The robbers, however, attadked the 
castle in various ways. They tried at 
every avenue ; watched to take advan- 
tage of every careless moment) looked 
for an open door or a neglected window. 
But though they often made the bolts 
shake and the windows rattle, they could 
never greatly hurt the house, much less 
get into it. Do you know the reason ? 
it was, because the servants were never 
off their guard. They heard the noises 
plain enough, and used to be not a little 
frightened, for they were aware both of 
the strength and perseverance of the 
enemies. But what seemed rather odd 
to some of these servants, the Lord used 
to tell them, that while they continued 
td be afraid they would' be safe j and it 
passed into a sort of proverb ia that 
family, ** Happy is he that feareth always." 
Some of the servants, however, thought 
this a contradiction* ' 
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One day, when the Master was going 
from home, he called his servants all to- 
gether, and spoke to them as follows: 
" I will not repeat to you the directions 
" I have so often given youj they are 
" all written down in the book of law^^ 
" of which every one of you has a copy. 
<^ Remember, it is a very short time t^at 
^^ you are to remain in this castle } you 
" will soon remove to my more settled 
<< habitation, to a more durable house^ 
<< not made with hands. As that house 
<< is never exposed to any attack, so it 
"never stands in need of any repair'; 
" for that country is never infested by 
" any sons of violence. Here you are 
" servants; there you will be princes. 
" But mark my wofds, and you will find 
" the same in the book of my laws, 
** whether you will ever attain to that 
" house, will depend on the manner in 
" which you defend yourselves in tMs. 
" A stout vigilance for a short time will 
** secure you certain happiness for ever. 
[^ But every thing depends on your pre- 
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« sent exertiona. Don't complain and 
<< take advantage of my absence^ and 
<< call me a hard master, and grumUe 
« that you are placed in the midst of 
<< a howling wilderness without peace or 
<< security. Say not, that you are ex- 
« posed to temptations without any 
** power to resist them. You have some 
** difficulties, it is true, but you have 
** many helps and many comforts to 
« make this house tolerable, even before 
<^ you get to the other. Yours is not a 
" hard service, and if it were, < the time 
** is short.* You have arms if you will 
** use them, and doors if you will bar 
them, and strength if you will use it. 
I would^ defy all the attacks of the 
robbers without, if I could depend on 
** the fidelity of the peo{de within. If 
the thieves ever get in and destroy 
the house, it must be by the connivance 
of one of the family. For it is a stmd- 
ing law qfthis castle^ that mere outward 
y attack can never destrojf it, if there he 
<* no consenting traitor wiihin. Ypu will 
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<< stand or fall as you observe this rule. 
" If you are finally happy, it will be by 
'* my grace and favour ; if you are ruin- 
" ed, it will be by your own fault/' 

When the Nobleman had done speak- 
ing, every servant repeated his assurance 
of attachment and firm allegiance to his 
master. But among tliem all, not one 
was so vehement and loud in his profes- 
sions as old Farley the Porter. Parley 
indeed, it was weU known, w« always 
talking, which exposed him to no amaU 
danger } for as he was the foremost to 
promise, so he was the slackest to per- 
form : and, to speak .^the truth, though 
he was a civil spoken fellow, his Lord 
was more afraid of him, with all his pro- 
fessions, than he was of the rest who 
protested less* He knew that Parley 
was vain, credulous^ and self-sufficient; 
and he always apprehended more danger 
from Parley's impertinence, curiosity, 
and love of novelty^ than even from the 
strcmger vices o£ some of his other ser- 
vants. The restj^ indeed, seldom got 
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into any scrape^ of which Parley was not 
the cause in some shape or other. . 

I am sorry to be obliged to confess, 
that though Parley. was allowed every 
refreshment, and all the needful rest 
which the nature of his place permitted, 
yet he thought it very hard to be forced 
to be so constantly on duty. ** Notliing 
•" but watching/* said Parley. "I have, 
V to be sure, many pleasures, and meat 
". sufficient; and plenty of chat, in virtue 
" of my office, and I pick up a good 
*< deal of news of the comers and goers 
« by day, but it is hard that at night 
<< I must watch as narrowly as a house* 
dog, and yet let in no company with- 
out orders, only because there is said 
" to be a few straggling robbers here in 
" the wilderness, with whom my master 
" does not care to let us be acquainted. 
** He pretends to make . us vigilant 
•« through fear of the robbers, but I sus- 
*^ pect it is only to make us mope alone. 
** A merry companion and a mug of beer 
« would make the night pass cheerily." 
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t'arley^ however, kept all these tlioughts 
to himself^ or uttered them only when 
no one heard, for talk he must. He' be- 
gan to listen to the nightly whistling of 
the robbers under the windows with 
rather less alarm than formerly, and was. 
sometimes so tired of watching, that he^ 
thought it was even better to run. the 
risk of being robbed once' than to live 
always in the.fear of robbers. .>.'.. i 

X There were certain bounds ih which 
the Lord allowed hisr servants to walk 
and divert themselves at all proper sea- 
sons. A pleasant garden surrounded 
the' castle, and a thick hedge separated 
this garden from the wilderness, which 
was infested by the robbers ; in this 
garden they were, permitted to amuse 
themselves! * The master advised them 
always to, keep, within these boundsl 
." While you observe this rule,*' said 
he, ** you will be safe and well ; and 
you will consult your own safety and 
happiness, as well as shew your love 
to me, by not venturing ever to the 
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<< extr^nitj of your bounds : h% , who 
<< goes a» far as he dares, always shews a 
^* wish to go farther than h^ oi^t, and 
<< Liinwiily doe$ so/' 

It was remarkably dnt tibe neacer 
these servants kept to the cmAe^ and the 
farther from the hec^e^ the more u^ 
the wilderness appeared* And die nearer 
they approached the forbidden bonnds, 
their own home appeared more dnU, and 
the wilderness more delightfbL And this 
the master knew when be gave his 
ordens for he never either did or said 
any thing without a good reason. And 
when his servants sometimes desired m 
esplanation of the reason^ be nsed to tell 
them they would uhderstand it when 
tibey came to the other house : for it was 
one of die pleasures of that hous^ that 
it would explain all the mysteries of this^ 
and any little obscurities in the master's 
conduct would be then madu quite 
plain* 

Fadey was tibe first who promised to 
keep clear of the hedge^ and yet was 
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often seen looking as near ai he dorst. 
thm day he Ventured tAom up to the 
be^, pot two tir tteee 8tone» one on 
another, and tried to peq» owr. Hesw 
one of the robbers stroBing as new ag 
eoidd be on the forbifddeft side* Thie 
man^s name was Mr. Flatterwell, a 
smooth civil man, <« whose words were 
<^ softer than butter, hairing wu in his 
^< heart^' He nade several low bows to 
Farley. 

Now^ Parley knew so little of the 
worlds that he actually eoncbided aU 
robbers must have an ugly look^ whicfa 
should frighten you at once^ and coarse 
brutal manners, which would, at first 
eighty shew they were enemies. He 
thought, like a poor ignorant £sUow as 
he was, that this mild specious person 
could never be one of the band. Flatter* 
well accosted Parley with the utmost 
civility, which put him quite off hk 
guard ; fw Parley had no notion that be 
could be an enemy i^bo was so s<^ and 
ctviL For an ppen foe he would have 
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been . prepared. . Parley, . however, after^ 
a. little discourse drew this conclusion,* 
that either Mr. Ratterwell could not be 
one of the gang, or that if he was,.the 
robbers themselves could not . be' such 
mounters. as his master had described, and 
therefore it was a folly to be afraid rof 
them. 

Flatterwell began, like a true ade|>t in' 
his art, by lulling all Parley's suspicion!^ 
asleep, and instead of openly abusing his 
master, which would have opened Parley's 
eyes at once, he pretended rather to com-> 
mend him in a general way, as a jperson 
who meant well himself, but was too apt 
to suspect others. To this Farley as-^ 
sented. The other then ventured to hint 
by degrees, that though the Nobleman 
might be a.good master in the mfiin, yet 
he must sky he was a little strict, and a 
little. stimry, and not. a little censorious* 
mt he was blamed by the gentknu^ In 
the wilderness * for shutting his house 
against good company, and his servants 
were laughed at by people of spirit for 
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submitting to the gloomy life of the 
(^U(tle, and the insipid pleasures of the 
garden, instead of ranging in the wilder^ 
ness at large. ' , -' 

f* . It is true enough," said Parley, who 
was generally'of the opinion of the per* 
son he was talking with, ' << My master is 
i^. rather harsh and close. But to own 
<< the truth, all the barring, and locking, 
^' and bolting, is to keep out a set of 
^* gentlemen, who he assures us are robr 
^* bers, and who are waiting' for an op- 
" portuhity to destroy us. I hope no 
f^ offence, sir, but by your livery I sus^ 
<< piect you, sir, are one of the gang he 
" is so^much afraid of." r 

FlatterwelL Afraid of me ?. Impossible, 
dear. Mr. Parley. You see I do not look 
like an enemy. . I am unarmed ; what 
harm can a plain man like me do ? 

Barley. Why, that * is true enough. 
Yet my ^master says, that if we were 
once. tp let you into the house, we should 
be ruined spuland body. 
' Flattenvell. I am sorry, Mr. Parley, to 
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bcAT w ftensible a man u jrou are so de* 
qeived. This is m&e prejudice. Me 
knows we are ckeecful, eatertainiag 
people, foes to gloom and superstitiaii* 
and therefore he is so aioroBe he will not 
let you get acquainted with us. 

Parley. Weil i he says you are a basd 
of thieves, gamblers, murderers, drunk- 
ards, and atheists. 

FlatterweU. Don't believe him$ the 
worst we should do, perhaps, i8» we 
might drink a friendly glass with you to 
your master's health, or play an innoeent 
game of* cards just to keep you awdce, 
or sing a cheerful song with the misids ; 
now is there any harm in all this? 

Parley. Not the least in the world. 
And I begin to think ther6 is not a word 
dTtoith in aU my masterly.. 

Flattertvdl. The more you know us» 
the more you wiU like us. Birt I wish 
there was not this jigiy hedge between 
us« I have a great deal to say, and I 
am afraid of being overheard. 

fturley was now just going to give a 
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4ipring over the hedge, but chedced him- 

ectf, usying, y I dare not come oh your 

** fitde, there are people about, and every 

^* thing is carried to my master." Elatter*- 

well Mw by this that his new friend was 

kept 4m his awn side of the hedge by £ear 

rather than by principle, and from that 

moment he made sure of him, <^ Dear 

Mr. Parley," said he, " if you will allow 

me the honour of a little conversation 

with you, I will call under the window 

of your lodge this evening, I have 

somethii^ to t^ you greatly to your 

advantage, I admire you exceedingly. 

I lomg for your friendship ; our whole 

brotherhood is ambitious of* being 

known to so amiable a person/' — << O 

dear," said Parley, ** I shall be ^raid 

of talking to you at night. It is so 

against my master's orders. But did 

you say you had something to tell me 

to my advantage ?" 

FlatterwelL Yesi I can point out to 

you how you may be a licher, a merrier, 

mA a happier man. If yoq will admit 
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meto-ni^t under, the window, 1 will 
convince you that it is prejudice, ,and 
not wisdom, which makes your master 
bar his door. J^inst us; I will convince 
youthat the mischief of a robber^ as your 
master gcunilously calls us, is only in 
the name ; that we are your true friend* 
and only mean to promote your happi- 

ness. 

•< Don't say we,'' said Parley, « pray 
" come alone ; I would not see the rest 
" of the gang for the worid ; but I think 
«< there can be no great harm in talking 
" to you through the bars if you came 
«« alone ; but I am determined not to let 
" you in. Yet I can't say but I wish to 
** know what you can tell me so much 
« to my advantage ; indeed; if it is for 
« my good I ought to know it/' 
' FUtterweU f going out^ turns back J. 
Dear Mr. Parley, there -is one thing -I 
had forgotten. I cannot get over the 
hedge at night rodthout ass^ti^nce* You 
knov^ tter|B.is,a.secret;in the nature of 
that hedge y you; in the houae may get 
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over to us in the wilderness of your own 
. accord, but we cannot get to your side 
by our own strength. You must look 
about to see where the hedge is thinnest, 
and then set to work to clear away here 
and there a little; bough for me, it won't 
be missed ; and if there is but the small- 
est hple made on your side, those on ours 
can get through ; otherwise we do but la- 
bour in vain. To this Parley made some 
objection, through the fear pf being seen. 
Flatterwell replied, that the smallest 
hole from within would be sufficient, 
' fov he could then work his own way. 
Well,'' said Parley, " I will consider 
of it. To be sure I shall even then 
be equally safe in the castle, as I shall 
have all the bolts, bars, and locks 
between us, so it will make but little 
difference." 

" Certainly not," said Flatterwell, 
who kn6W it would make all the differ- 
ence in the world. So they parted yrith 
mutuar protestations of regard. Parley 
went home charmed with his new friend. 

VOL. IV. X 
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His eyes were now clearly opened as 
to his master's prejudices against the 
robbers^ and he was convinced there 
was more in the name than in the things 
« But/' said he, ** though Mr. Flatter- 
<< well is certainly an agreeable compa- 
-<^ nion, he may not be so safe an inmate. 
*« There can, however, be no harm in 
^< talking at a distance, and I certainly 
*« won't let him in." 

Parley, in the course of the day, did 
not forget his promise to thin the hedge 
of separation a little. At first he only 
tore off a handful of leaves, then a little 
sprig, then he broke away a bough or two. 
It was observable, the larger the breach 
became, the worse he began to think 
of his master, and the better of him- 
^self Every peep he took through the 
broken hedge increased his desire to get 
out into th^ wilderness, and made the 
thoughts of the castle more irksome to 
him. 

He waij continually repeating to himsdlf, 
»* I wonder what Mr. Matterwejl can 



^ have to day so much to ihy advantage ? 
« I see he does not wish to hurt my 
*♦ master, he only wished to serve me.'' 
As the hour of meeting, however, drew 
near, the master's orders now and then 
eame across Parley's thoughts, ^o to 
divert them, he took up tkb book. 
He happened to open it at these words, 
^< My son, if sinners entice thee, consent 
^< tliou not." For a moment his heart 
failed him. ^* If this advonition should 
" be sent on purpose ?" said he ; " biit 
** no, 'tis a bughear. My master told 
** me that if I went to the bounds I 
« ^should get over the hedge. Now, I 
<< went to the utmost limits, and did ?2o; 
<< get over." Here conscience put in : 
^* Yes, but it was because you were 
«* watched." — " I am -sure,*' continued 
Parley, *^ one may always stop where 
<< one will, and this is only a trick of 
<* my master's to spoil sport. So I 
f< will even hear what Mr. Flatterwell 
^< has to say fto much to my advantage. 
<< I am not obliged to follow his eoun- 

X 2 
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« 8el8» but there can be no harm in 
f< hearing them.-' 

Jlatterwell prevailed on the rert of 
the robbers to make no public attack on 
the castle that night, " My brethren/' 
said he, " you now and then fail in your 
«^ schemes, because you are for violent 
^f beginnings, while my soothing in- 
" sinuating measures hardly ever miss. 
<« You come blustering and roaring, and 
" frighten people, and set them on their 
« guard. You inspire them with terror 
" of you, while my whole scheme is to 
f* make them think well of themselves, 
«* and ill of their master. If I once get 
«« them to entertain hard thoughts of 
«« him, and high thoughts of themselves, 
*« my business is done, and they fall 
<* plunop into my snares. So let this 
<* delicate affair alone to me. Parley 
" is a softly fellow: he fnust not be 
'* frightened, but cajoled. He is the 
" very sort of man to succeed with, 
«* and worth a hundred of your sturdy 
« sensible fellows. With them we want 
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^ Strong arguments and strong tempt-» 
^^ ations; but with such fellows as.Far-i 
" ley, in whom vanity and sensuality 
<^ are the leading qualities, as, let me 

tell you, is the case with far the 

greater part, flattery, and a promise 
^ of ease and pleasure, will do more 
^< than your ^rhole battle array. If 
^* you will let me manage, I will get 
^ you all into the castle before mid^ 
«• night*'^ 

At night the castle was barricadoed as 
usual, and no one had observed the hole 
which Parley had made in the hedge. 
This oversight arose that night from the 
servants' neglecting one of the master's 
standing orders; — to make a nightly 
ea^amnation of the state of things. 
The neglect did not proceed so much 
irom wilful disobedience, as from having 
passed the evening in sloth and diver- 
sion, which ofben amounts, to nearly the 
isame in its consequences. 

As all was very cheerful within, so all 
was very quiet without. And before 

X 3 
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they went to bed^ some of the aervwts 
observed to the rest, that as they heard 
no robbers that ni^t» they thou^t thqr 
Bught now begin to ranit something of 
their diligence in bolting and barrij^ 2 
that all this &8tening and loddngjvas 
▼ery trouUesomey and* they fanqped the 
danger was now pretty well over. It 
was xather remarkable,, that they never 
made these sort of ohservatiohs, but after 
an evening of some excess, and when 
they had neglected their private business 
with their master. AU, however, except 
Parley, went quifetiy to htdi^ and senaed 
to feel uncommon security. 

Partey crept down to his lodge* Bb 
had half a mind to go to. bed too. Yet 
he was not wiUing to disappoint Mr. 
rFlatterwell. So civil a gentleman ! Tb 
be sure he might have bad designs. Yet 
what right had he tp suspect any body 
.who^ made mch professions, and whp was 
so very civil ? <^ Besades^ it is something 
*^ fer. my advantage,*' added Pariey. 
*< I will not open the door, that is c»- 
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<* tain ; but as be is to come aloae, he 
^< can do me no harm through the ban 
^* of the windows : and he will think I 
« am a coward if I don't ke^ my wordi 
*^ No, I will let him see that t am not 
^* afraid o£ my own strength } I will shew 
^^ him I can go what length I please^f 
*^ and stop short when I plea^*'' Had 
Ilatterwett heard this boastful speech^ 
he would have been quite sure of his 
mad* 

Atyout eleven. Parley h^rd the signal 
agreed upon* tt wfis so gentle, as ta 
cause little alarm. iSo much the worse* 
Flatterwell never frightened any one,, 
and therefore seldom failed of any one*^ 
Parley stole softly down, planted himself 
at his little window, opened the case* 
ment, and spied his new friend. It was 
pale starlight. Parley was a little fright-^ 
ened ; for he thought he perceived one 
or two persons behind Blatterwell ; but 
the other assured '- him it was only his 
own shadow, which his ifears had magni- 
fitd into a company. ^* Though I assure; 

X 4 
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^< you/' said he^ ** I have not a friend 
<< but what is as harmless as myself/' 

They now entered into serious dis^ 
course, in which Flatterwell shewed him-' 
self a deep politician. He skilfully mix« 
ed up in his conversation a proper pro- 
portion of praise on the pleasures of the 
wilderness, of compliments to Parley, of 
ridicule on his master, and of abusive 
sneers on the book in which the master's 
laws were written. Against this last he 
had always a particular spite, for he con- 
sidered it as the grand instrument by 
which the Lord maintained his servants 
in their allegiance, and when they could 
once be brought to sneer at the book, 
there was an end of submission to the 
Lord. Parley had not penetration enough 
to see his drift. << As to the book, Mr, 
«* Flatterwell," said he, " I do not know 
" whether it be true or false. I rather 
** neglect than disbelieve it. I am foiled, 
<' indeed, to hear it read once a week, 
** but I never look into it myself, if I 
«* can help it." — ** Excellent," said Rat* 
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terw6ll to himself, " that is just the sam6 
" thing. This* is safe ground for me. 
" For whether a man does not believe 
<< in THE BOOK, or does not attend to it^ 
<< it comes pretty much to the same; and 
^* I generally get him at ladt.'' 

" Why cannot we be a little nearer^ 
« Mr. Parley,'' said Flatterwell, " I am 
** a&aid of being oVerheard by some of 
" ydur master's spies. The window 
<^ from which you speak is so high ; I 
" Wish you would come down to the 
« door."— *< Well,'' said Parley, " I see 
<< no great harm in that. There is a lit^ 
** tie wicket in the door through which 
^^ we may converse with iKlore ease and 
** equal safety.^ The same fastenings 
** will be still between us." So down 
he went, but not without a degree of fear 
and trembling. 

The little wicket being now opened, 
and Flatterwell standing close on the 
outside of the door, they conversed with 
great ease. " Mr. Parley," said flatter- 
weU, <* I should not have pressed you sa 
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<< much to admit me into the castle» but 
*^ out of pure disinterestedt regard to 
** your own happiness* I shall get no- 
** thing by it^ but I cannot bear ta think 
<* that a person so wise and amieble 
** should be shut up in this gloomy dun- 
** geon» under a hard nsaster, a»d a sbve 
to the unreasonable tyranny of }m 
BOOS OP LAWS* If you admit me, you 
*< need have no more waking» no more 
^< watching/' Here Farley involuntarily 
slipped back the bolt of the door. ^^ To 
^* convince you of my true love,'* coft» 
tinned Flatterwell, ^< I have brought a 
** bottle of the most delicious wine that 
** grows in thd wilderness. You shall 
*^ taste it, but you must put a f^am 
** through the wicket to rec^Ve it, for it 
<< is a singular property in this wine, 
*< that we of the wilderness cannot suo- 
** ceed in conveying it to you of the 
^< castle, without you hold out a vessel 
« to receive it" — « O here is a glieuis,'' 
aaid Parley, holding out a large gdblet, 
which he always kept ready to be ^lled 
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by any chante-cotner. The other im-^ 
mediately poured into the capftcious 
gdblet, a large draught of that delicious 
mtoxicating liquor, with which the fa- 
mily of the flatterwells have for oear 
6000 years gained the hearts, apd de^ 
stroyed the soids of all the iuh9bkitOte of 
the castle, whenever they have been aUe 
to prevail on them to hold out a hand to 
receive it. This the wise master of the 
castle well knew would be the case^ fpr 
he knew what was in men, he knew their 
pr<^ensity to receive the delicious poison 
of the Flatterwells ; and it was for this 
reason that he gave them jbM book c^' 
his laws, and planted the hedge, and in- 
vented the bc^te, and doubled the locks. 

As soon as poor Parley had swallowed 
the fatal draught, it acted like enchant- 
ment lie at onf:e lost all power of re- 
sistance. He.ha4 no sense of fear left 
He despised |iis ixwn safety, forgot his 
master, lost all sight of the bouse in 
the other country^ and reached out for 
another draught as eiagerly ta flatterwell 
held out the botde to administer it 
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" What a fool have I been,*' said Parley/ 
** to deny myself so long !** — " Will yoir 
" now let me in?** said FlatterwelL- 
«« Aye, that I will," said the deluded 
Parley. Though the train was now in- 
creased to near a hundred robbers, yet so^ 
intoxicated was Parley, that he did not 
see one of them except his new firiend.- 
Parley eagerly pulled down the bars, 
drew back the bolts, and forced open 
the locks, thinking he could never let 
in his friend soon enoughs He had, 
however, just presence' of mind to say, 
" My dear friend^ I hope you are alone,*' 
Flatterwell swore he was — Parley open- 
ed the door — in rushed^ not Flatterwell 
only, but the whole banditti, n^ho always 
lurk behind in his train* The moment 
they had got sure possession, Flatterwell 
changed his soft tone, and cried out in a 
voice of thunder, *< Down with the castle. 
" Kill, bum, and destroy !" 

Rapine, murder, and conflagration^ by 
turns took place. Parley was the very 
first whom tiiey attackedr He was over- 
powered with wounds. As he fell, he 
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cried out, " O my master, I die a 
" victim to my unbelief in thee, and 
" to my own vanity and imprudence. 
<< O that the guardians of all other 
" castles would hear me with my dying 
" breath repeat my master's admonition, 
** that all attacks Jrom without will not 
" destroy unless there is some confederate 
" within. O that the keepers of all 
" other castles would learn from my 
" ruin, that he who parleys with tempt- 
<< ation is already undone! That he 
" who allows himself to go to the very 
" bounds, will soon jump over the 
" hedge ; that he who talks out of the 
" window with the enemy, will soon 
" open the door to him j that he .who 
<< holds out his hand for the cup of sinful 
** flattery,, loses all power of resisting j 
^< that when he opens the door to one 
<< sin, all the rest fly in upon him, and 
" ]the man perishes as I now do/' 

THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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